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MOON’S  PHASES. 


Mean  Time,  AprxL 

D.  M.  H. 

First  Quartw.Tu.  G.  7  past  10  after.  16.  Good  Friday* 

Full  Moon,.^Tu.  13.  .Si  —  3  after.  Easter  Monday. 

l>«st  Quart— .W.  21.  56—5  mom.  v  *  n-  .u  j  i  . 

NV«'  Mnon.  'fh.  90.  9  _  4.  mom.  ®  Birth-day  kept. 


TERMS,  &c. 


l>ast  Quart..~W.  21.  56  — 


New  Moon,..Th.  29.  9  — 


5  mom. 
4  mom. 


Co  (CoiTfsponlSfiits. 


Several  Articles,  originally  intended  for  insertion  in  this  Kumber,  have 
been  obliged  to  give  place,  for  the  present,  to  matters  of  more  iminwliatc 
interest.  The  Article  sent  us  from  Perth  (we  cannot  otherwise  describe  it, 
as  the  author  has  neglected  to  baptize  his  onsprine.S  will  await  bis  orders  at 


A/tmc**  were  formerly  sent  us  under  a  different  title :  we  hope  this  was 
nothing  more  than  an  oversight  on  the  part  of  the  author.  We  have  re¬ 
ceived  Sonnets  in  number  past  reckoning  up  ;  and  though  we  are  not  aware 
that  there  is  a  single  one  of  Shakespeare  s  in  the  mass/ we  rather  think  we 
shall  have  nothing  to  do  witli  them.  “  The  Fisher* t  Sabbath,**  and 
portion  of  Schiller's  Correspondence,**  with  Notes,  will  form  part  of  our  bilj 
of  fare  for  next  month.  “  Additional  Thoughts  on  West^Indian  Slavern 
will  mwt  with  due  attention.  We  can  assure  P.,  that  any  coromunicaoon 
on  subjects  of  a  local  description,  if  tolerably  executed,  wifl  always  ^  * 

raroe  to  the  Conductor  of  tne  Scots  Magazine.  We  arc  happy 
it  in  our  power  to  promise  our  readers  a  series  of  biomphical  memoirs  c* 
the  great  musical  composers,  from  the  pen  of  a  &tinguished 
and  scholar.  The  letter  on  the  Theatre  we  withhold  from  tenderness  t® 
Murray,  whose  **  Cataract**  is,  we  hope,  by  this  time,  effectually  wched. 
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Salvator  Rosa* 


us  he  is  represented  by  the  ecclesi¬ 
astical  press  of  Italy  ;  but  we  are  just 
as  far  as  ever  from  thinking  him  an 
angel.  Even  in  the  ex-parte  state¬ 
ment  of  her  Ladyship,  we  see  the 
man  of  wild  passions  and  mixed  mo¬ 
tives, — sullying,  very  often,  his  best 
actions  by  some  display  of  vanity  or 
mortified  pride,  as  he  generally  re¬ 
deemed  his  worst  by  some  infusion  of 
frankness  and  good  feeling ;  yield¬ 
ing  continually  to  the  impulse  of  the 
moment,  haunted  by  a  feverish  ea¬ 
gerness  of  admiration,  seeking  it  by 
means  which  the  higher  and  more 
commanding  spirits  of  all  ages  wouM 
have  disdained  to  use,  and  betraying 
a  puerile  impatience  whenever  a  sally 
was  lost,  or  a  sarcasm  fell  harmless  ; 
associating  alternately  with  princes 
and  banditti ;  sighing  for  solitude 
amidst  society,  and  flying  to  society 
back  from  solitude  ;  in  short,  one  of 
those  fiery  beings  in  whom  the  ima¬ 
gination  has  been  developed  at  the 
expense  of  the  reasoning  faculty,  and 
who  revenge  themselves  on  the  un¬ 
fortunate  bulk  of  mankind,  in  whose 
mental  composition  these  qualities 
happen  to  be  more  equally  distribu¬ 
ted,  by  sarcasm  and  satire,  whenever 
the  prerogatives  which  they  arrogate 
to  themselves  are  disputed,  or  their 
dicta  listened  to  with  less  reverential 
deference  than  they  are  incline<l  to 
claim.  We  admire  as  much  as  Lady 
Morgan  the  frankness  and  uncom¬ 
promising  firmness  of  Salvator.  We 
admire,  even  while  we  smile  occa¬ 
sionally  at  his  notions  of  indei>end- 
ence ;  we  believe  he  may  have  been  a 
warm  friend,  as  we  doubt  not  he  was 
a  bitter  enemy ;  w’e  think  he  was, 
without  question,  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  historical  and  landscape-painters 
that  ever  lived :  but  we  really  can¬ 
not  persuade  oui selves  that  his  man¬ 
ners  were  the  mildest,  or  his  morals 
the  roost  unexceptionable ;  we  do 
noi  think  him  one  of  the  greatest  of 
the  Italian  poets,  nor  a  great  poet  at 
all;  we  do  not  admire  his  weak  at¬ 
tempts  to  attract  admiration  by  night¬ 
ly  recitations  of  his  satires,  prefaced 
by  the  hesiution  of  affected  modesty, 
in  one  to  whom  the  very  meaning 
of  the  word  was  unknown  ;  and  we 
do  wo/  believe  that  he  courted  ^e 
■ociety  of  banditti  toMjf  with  the 
view  of  enabling  him  to  paint  romre 
forcibly  scenes  of  outrage  and  blood. 
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and  to  give  verisimilitude  to  portraits 
of  ruffians  and  robber- captains. 

All  this  we  think  just  remains 
w’here  it  was ;  and  if  Lady  Morgan, 
despite  of  these  follies  and  faults, 
really  believes  Salvator  Ilosa  to  k* 
the  paragon  of  excellence  which  she 
represents  him  in  her  biography,  we 
suspect  she  monopolizes  the  opinion. 
W  e  are  in  nowise  anxious,  however, 
to  dispute  the  point  with  her  more 
minutely,  conceiving  that  the  discus¬ 
sion  could  not  really  be  more  import¬ 
ant  to  the  public  at  the  present  day, 
than  the  celebrated  debate  between 
Don  Quixote  and  Cardenio  in  the 
Sierra  Morena,  touching  the  nature 
of  the  connection  between  Queen 
Madasima  and  Elisabat  the  surgeon. 

It  is  enough  for  our  purpose  that 
slie  has  advocated  her  cause  well  and 
warmly,  and  has  detailed  the  inci¬ 
dents  in  the  life  of  Salvator  with  so 
much  vivacity  and  spirit, — connect¬ 
ing  and  harmonising  them  by  remarks 
often  appropriate,  and  sometimes 
eloquent  and  ingenious, — as  to  have 
rendered  the  life  of  Salvator  one  of 
the  most  readable  of  modern  bio¬ 
graphies. 

On  the  summit,  on  a  beautiful  hill, 
at  the  base  of  the  rock  of  St.  Elmo, 
at  Naples,  stands  the  little  village  ol 
Renella  ;  and  in  the  old  dilapidated 
casaccia  of  some  former  lord  of  the 
district,  lived  Vito  Antonio  Hom, 
land-measurer  and  architect,  the  la¬ 
ther  of  Salvator.  His  wife,  Giulia, 
was  the  descendant  of  a  family  ol 
artists,  and  his  brother-in-law,  Paolo 
Grecco,  was  starving,  in  the  midst  ol 
his  pots  and  palettes,  in  the  Strada 
Seggio  del  Nido.  Old  Ilosa  and  his 
wife  had  seen  enough  of  the  miseries 
of  painting  to  determine  that  that 
should  not  be  the  profession  of  their 
son,  whom  they  accordingly  devot^ 
to  the  Church,  bestowing  on  him  the 
propitious  name  of  Salvator,  over  the 
possessor  of  which,  it  appears,  the 
devil  has  no  power.  Nature  seemeti, 
however,  determined,  from  the  firsb 
to  overturn  the  plans  of  Antonio 
Rosa,  for  the  young  Salvator,  from 
his  earliest  years,  evinced  a  reitless- 
ness  of  disposition  that  augured  lU 
for  his  church-promotion,  and  bj* 
religious  appellation  sunk  into  the 
diminutive  of  Salvatoricllo.  Even  m 
childhood  he  began  to  display  hi* 
vocation  to  the  Arta,  by  bis  attempts 
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at  music,  and  by  covering  every  scrap 
of  p3|H?r  he  could  find  with  arcliitec* 
turf  and  picturesque  scenery.  As  he 
up,  he  used  to  wander  among 
the  rocks  and  caves  of  Baia?,  or  the 
wastes  of  the  JSolfaterra,  filling  his 
mind  with  the  beauties  and  the 
terrors  of  Nature,  and  sketching,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Pausilippo  and 
\'esuvius,  her  magnificent  combina¬ 
tions.  Sometimes  he  converted  the 
white  walls  of  the  old  casaccia  into  a 
panorama,  by  the  assistance  of  burn- 
t  J  sticks ;  and  once,  during  his  daily 
\isits  to  the  Convent  of  Certosa,  pass¬ 
ing  along  the  cloisters,  he  unthink¬ 
ingly  ap|)lied  his  sticks  to  those  sa- 
I  red  walls,  for  whose  decoration  Lan- 
franc  and  Domenichino  were  contend¬ 
ing,  and  underwent  the  ceremony  of 
Hagellation  on  the  spot.  This  incident 
determined  his  parents  to  attempt  to 
procure  his  admission  into  one  of 
the  monastic  seminaries  in  Naples, 
and  the  College  of  the  Congreg;azione 
Somasca  was  chosen  for  his  abode. 

It  was  in  this  monastic  residence, 
and  at  this  tranquil  period  of  life, 
that  Salvator  is  supposed  to  have  ac¬ 
quired  that  classical  knowledge,  and 
taste  for  the  works  of  the  ancients, 
by  which  he  was  distinguished ;  but  ^ 
the  study  of  the  philosophy  of  the 
schools,  which  succeeded  the  course 
of  classical  instruction,  was  unsuit- 
td  to  the  ardent  imagination  of  the 
l^ainter.  “  Giunse,*'  says  one  of  his 
biographers,  “  ai  principj  della  lo¬ 
gics  we  fermossi  and,  after  many 
vain  attempts,  on  the  part  of  the 
lathers,  and  a  determined  resistance 
on  that  of  Salvator,  he  W’as  dismissed 
as  incurable. 

Returned  to  his  paternal  roof,  the 
wayward  Salvator  devoted  himself, 
heart  and  soul,  to  the  study  of  mu¬ 
sic,  as  a  science,  and,  uniting  the 
most  perfect  knowledge  of  the  the- 
ory  to  grace  and  execution  in  the 
practice,  he  became  one  of  the  most 
]K>pula]^  serenaders  in  Naples,  where 
music  was,  at  that  time,  cultivated 
oeyond  the  other  Arts,  and  where 
the  Wreeta  resounded,  night  and  day, 
t  ^^^^^oni  of  Cambio  Donato 
w  the  Prince  of  Venusa.  The 
oiwiDg  stroke,  however,  was  about 
w  given  to  the  plans  of  hU  father, 

7  tus  acqu^tance  with  Francesco 
jinanztoi^  a  Neapolitan  painter, 
ho  had  married  his  elder  sister. 


Francanzani  was  turbulent  and  con¬ 
ceited,  but  clever  and  warm-hearted  ; 
and  Salvator,  while  he  stood  by  his 
side  in  his  stanza,  or  work-room,  and 
watched  the  progress  of  his  pictures, 
felt  his  old  inclination  revive,  and 
soon  abandoned  himself,  without  re¬ 
straint,  to  its  indulgence.  He  de¬ 
serted  the  work-room  for  the  fields  ; 
departing  with  the  dawn,  with  his 
portfolio  and  palette,  and  returning, 
at  evening,  from  his  rambles  among 
the  rocks,  and  rivers,  and  wilder¬ 
nesses,  with  his  mind  and  his  paper 
filled  with  visions  of  beauty  and 
wildness.  Francanzani,  who  used  to 
ransack  the  contents  of  his  portfolio 
on  these  occasions,  would  pat  him  on 
the  head,  as  he  looked  at  the  broad, 
bold  sketches  of  liis  brother-in-law  ; 
and,  from  his  early  plaudits,  Salvator 
probably  received  the  last  impulse 
that  directed  him  into  the  path  in 
which  he  was  destined  to  become  so 
unrivalled. 

With  that  resolute  originality 
which  distinguished  every  action  of 
his  life,  Salvator  determined  to  study 
no  master  but  Nature.  He  set  out, 
on  a  tour,  through  the  wildest  and 
most  magnificent  districts  of  Italy, 
painting  among  the  mountains  of 
Apulia  and  Calabria,  or  in  the  sa¬ 
vage  valleys  near  the  base  of  Mount 
Sarchio,— or  wandering  among  the 
ruins  of  Beneventum  and  Kclano, 
the  grottoes  of  Palignano,  and  the 
caves  of  Otranto, — tracing  the  shores 
of  the  Adriatic,  and  studying  in  the 
ruined  temples  of  Psstum.  It  was 
during  these  wanderings  that  his 
intercourse  took  place  with  the  ban¬ 
ditti  of  the  Abbruzzi  whom  Lady 
Morgan,  anxious  to  vindicate  or  ex¬ 
cuse  this  strange  step  of  her  hero, 
represents  as  very  superior,  in  all 
points,  to  their  m^ern  predecessors. 

The  conflicts  of  unregulated  interests, 
and  of  lawless  but  powerful  volitions,— 
the  stern  elevation  of  character,  reckless 
of  all  human  suffering,  beyond  all  social 
relations,— the  play  of  strong  antipathies, 
and  operation  of  strong  instincts,— the 
fierce  rebuff  of  passions,  wild  as  the  ele¬ 
ments  among  which  they  were  nurtured, 
—the  anatomy  of  the  mixed  nature  of 
man,  laid  bare,  and  stripped  of  all  dis¬ 
guise,  were  subjects  of  ennoUing  study 
to  one  who  saw  all  things  as  a  philosopher 
and  a  poet— one  who  was  prone  to  trace, 
throughout  the  endieM  varietief  of  exter* 
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nal  form*,  the  dcqvscated  feelings  that 
produced  and  governed  their  expression. 
In  the  fierce  guerrilla  warfare  of  the 
Abbruzzi,  between  the  Spanish  and  Ger¬ 
man  troofMi  and  the  mountain-bands,  may 
be  traced  the  leading  character  of  that 
vast  and  wondrous  battle-piece  •  which  is 
destined  to  be  the  study  of  successive 
generations  of  artists ;  and  to  the  neces¬ 
sities  of  the  outLiw’s  life  we  are  indebted 
for  many  of  those  singular  groujnngs  and 
views  of  violence  and  danger,  which  form 
the  subjects,  not  only  of  the  pencil,  but  of 
the  graver,  of  Salvator  Rosa. 

There  is  one  engraving  which,  though 
evidently  done  a  co^po  di  pcnfuUo^  seems 
80  |>lain]y  to  tell  the  ston.'  of  the  wander¬ 
ing  artistes  cxiptivity,  that  it  may,  as  an 
historic  fact,  if  not  as  a  chef-d' <tuvre  of 
the  art,  merit  a  particular  description.  In 
the  midst  of  rocky  scenery  appears  a 
group  of  banditti,  armed  at  all  points, 
and  with  all  sorts  of  arms.  They  are  ly¬ 
ing,  in  careless  attitudes,  but  with  fierce 
w’atchfulnesa,  round  a  youthful  prisoner, 
w’ho  forms  the  foreground  figure,  and  is 
Mated  on  a  rock,  with  languid  limbs 
hanging  over  the  precipice  which  may 
be  supposed  to  yawn  beneath.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  describe  the  despair  depicted 
in  this  figure :  it  is  marked  in  his  position, 
in  the  droop  of  his  head,  which  his  nerve¬ 
less  arms  seem  w'ith  dillicnilty  to  support, 
and  in  the  little  that  may  be  seen  of  his 
face,  over  which,  from  his  recumbent  at¬ 
titude,  his  hair  falls  in  luxuriant  profu- 
sioa  (and  the  singular  head  and  tresses  of 
Salvator  are  never  to  be  mistaken).  All 
is  alike  destitute  of  energy  and  of  hope, 
w'hich  the  fierce  beings  grou))ed  around 
the  captive  seem,  in  some  sentence  re¬ 
cently  pronounced,  to  have  banished  for 
ever.  Yet  one  there  is  who  watches  over 
the  fate  of  the  young  victim  :  a  woman 
stands  immediately  behind  him.  Her 
hand  stretched  out,  its  forefinger  resting 
on  his  head,  marks  him  the  subject  of  a 
discourse  which  she  addresses  to  the  lis¬ 
tening  bandits.  Her  figure,  which  is 
srset,  as  composed  of  those  bold  straight 
lines,  which  in  art  and  nature  constitute 
the  grtmd.  Even  the  fantastic  cap  or 
turban,  from  which  her  long  dishevelled 
hair  has  escaped,  has  no  curve  of  grace  ; 
and  her  drapery  partakes  of  the  same  ri¬ 
gid  forms.  Her  couiitenance  is  full  of 
seam  mdancholy— natural  character 
9i  ooa  whoaa  fhelings  and  habits  are  at 
whoae  strong  passions  may 
have  flung  her  out  of  the  pale  of  society, 
bnt  whose  feminine  sympathies  still  m- 
nate  unchanged.  8be  is  artfhny  plead- 
***  the  youth,  by  contemp- 
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tuously  noting  his  insignificance.  Bat 
she  commands  while  she  soothes.  She 
is  evidently  the  mistress,  or  the  wife  of 
the  Chief,  in  whose  absence  an  act  of 
vulgar  violence  may  be  meditated.  The 
youth's  life  is  saved  ;  for  that  cause  rarely 
fails  to  which  a  woman  brings  the  omni. 
potence  of  her  feelings. 

The  time  spent  by  Salvator  among 
these  outlaws  has  never  been  verified ; 
but  it  is  probable,  and  indeed  evident, 
that  he  remained  suflaciently  long  to  fill 
both  his  imagination  and  his  memoir- 
with  accumulated  combinations  of  tlie 
magnificent  and  the  terrible.  It  is  not 
impossible  that  the  adventurous  artist 
ow’ed  the  security  in  which  he  pursued 
the  interests  of  his  art,  in  such  abodes 
of  violence  and  danger,  to  the  exertion 
of  talents  both  musical  and  poetical,  not 
less  calculated  to  amuse  his  ferocious 
hosts  by  the  midnight  fires  of  their  earth, 
embosomed  dens,  than  to  captivate  the 
voluptuous  auditory  of  a  Neapolitan  sa. 
loon.  One  almost  sees  the  melancholy 
severity  of  the  well-pictured  female  who 
saved  his  life,  softening  into  feminine 
emotion  as  she  listens  to  lays  composed 
for  the  syrens  of  the  Chia^^  which  she 
once  may  herself  have  merited  and  re¬ 
ceived  ;  while  the  stern  features  of  her 
bandit  lover  now  relax  into  pleased  at- 
tention  at  some  humorous  improwm 
which  recalls  his  native  Naples,  now  con¬ 
tract  into  looks  of  dark  distrust  as  he 
w’atches  the  mellowed  expression  of  th<»se 
black  bright  eyes,  whose  w’ildness  never 
before  softened  to  other  accents  than  hif 
own.  The  mountain  auditory  of  the 
lyrist  of  Renella  were,  indeed,  banditti, 
the  outcasts  of  society ;  but  tlrey  were 
Italians  ;  and  original  conformation  may 
have  triumphed  over  habits  little  favour¬ 
able  to  the  arts,  or  the  tastes  they  en¬ 
gender. 

How  or  when  the  bandit  painter 
returned  to  Naples  is  not  known  ; 
but  he  immediately  commenced  his 
career  as  a  painter,  under  circum¬ 
stances  the  most  discouraging,— 
painting  for  the  Jews  of  the  Ghetto, 
coropellkl  to  labour  for  miseraWe 
pittance,  and  denying  himself  the 
recreation  of  poetry  and  music. 
in  these  early  works,  the  character!^ 
tics  of  hit  great  productions  are  said 
to  have  been  visible.  All  was  vast 
and  magnificent.  His  rocks,  trees, 
clouds,  and  figures — all  were  expw 
sive  and  characteristic;  and  that 
energy  which  charactcriwd  the  niin, 


*  Now  ID  the  Muafie,  at  Paris. 


Salvator  liosa. 
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was  even  then  visible  in  the  haiiil^ 
ling  of  his  works.  He  laboured  on, 
however,  unknown  and  neglected,  for 
Caravaggio,  the  dark,  ferocious  assas¬ 
sin  of  the  Milanese,  then  tyrannized 
over  nainting  at  Naples ;  and  he  who 
was  not  enrolled  in  the  list  of  his 
ffgiiaci,  had  no  chance  of  success. 
An  incident,  however,  occurred, 
which  dispelled,  in  some  measure, 
the  gloom  that  hung  over  his  for¬ 
tunes.  Lanfranco,  the  rival  of  Do- 
incnichino,  and  his  deadly  foe,  re¬ 
ceived  an  invitation  to  paint  tlie 
Church  of  11  Gesu,  at  Naples,  in 
He  accepted  the  offer,  and 
arrived  at  Naples  with  all  the  splen¬ 
dour  which  generally  accompanied 
bis  excursions.  Amidst  the  artists 
that  crowded  to  welcome  the  illus¬ 
trious  visitor,  Salvator  was  not  one  ; 
but  as  Lanfranco  was  returning  one 
day  in  his  carriage  to  his  lodgings, 
by  the  Strada  della  Carita,  he  was 
struck  by  a  picture  in  oil,  which 
hung  outside  the  door  of  a  reven* 
ditarc.  He  stopped  his  carriage,  and 
ordered  his  pupil,  Antonio  Richieri, 
to  bring  it  to  him.  It  was  one  of 
Salvator’s  most  characteristic  paint¬ 
ings;  the  story  of  Hagar  and  her 
son,  told  with  all  that  forcible  and 
melancholy  originality  that  distin* 
guishes  his  style — simple,  solemn, 
and  striking.  Lanfranco  looked  at 
the  picture  wdth  admiration,  pur¬ 
chase  it  immediately,  and  gave  a 
general  order  to  his  pupils  to  buy 
every  painting  they  saw  marked  with 
the  name  of  Salvator iello.  The  inci- 
dent  was  soon  known  in  Naples,  and 
while  it  procured  the  young  painter 
distinction,  it  drew  down  on  him  the 
envy  of  those  disappointed  rivals, 
who  had  vainly  courted  that  appro¬ 
bation,  which  Salvator,  the  humble, 
tmknown  Salvator,  had  obtained  un- 
^otight.  The  painter  retorted  their 
epigrams  and  satires, 
wnich,  while  they  gained  him  a  few 
nendg,  increased  the  number  of  his 
w  a  tenfold  proportion, 
i:  ,?^ped  in  poverty  to  the  very 
ps»  the  unfortunate  Salvator  bent 
^  at  that  time  un- 

Ecclesiastical  Government  of 
ban  yill.j  of  the  family  of  the 
1  *^|J*'i*  It  was  but  a  change  of 
however,  not  of  fortune ;  for 
iiin^  **  ^  Naples,  fashion  was  om- 
and  patronage  was  divided 


between  the  Oltramontani,  or  Fle¬ 
mish  School,  and  the  followers  of  the 
painter,  statuary,  and  architect,  the 
Cavalier  Bernini.  The  Neapolitan 
painter  w^andered  among  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  city,  climbed  the  Aven- 
tine  and  Cadian  Hills,  and  from  their 
summits  sketcheil  the  surrounding 
desolation  ;  he  penetrated  moulder¬ 
ing  ruins  and  noxious  excavations  in 
the  ardour  of  his  art,  returning  at 
night  to  his  dreary  lodging,  parched 
with  fever  and  illness,  to  work  off 
his  rapid  sketches,  for  sale  in  the 
Piazza  Navona,  for  a  pittance  as  mi* 
serable  as  that  which  ne  had  earned 
in  Naples  ;  and  at  last,  ho^ieless  and 
diseased,  he  returned  to  his  native 
country,  which  he  had  quitted,  a  few 
months  before,  in  the  flush  of  health 
and  youthful  expectation. 

He  was  destined,  however,  to  re¬ 
visit  Rome,  under  circumstances 
which  he  had  not  anticipated.  His 
early  friend,  Girolamo  Mercuri,  was 
appointed  Maestro  di  Casa  to  the 
Cardinal  Brancaccia,  and  at  his  in¬ 
vitation  he  again  returned  to  Rome 
in  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1 635, 
where  the  kindness  of  his  friend  as¬ 
signed  him  an  apartment  in  the  vast 
palace  of  his  master.  Here  he  re¬ 
sumed  his  labours,  painting  and 
studying  with  unwearied  diligence, 
though  obliged,  in  geniTal,  to  chuse 
his  models  from  his  own  flgure,  re¬ 
flected  in  the  large  dusky  mirror  of 
the  apartment ;  but  his  stiff,  unbend¬ 
ing  disposition,  which  led  him  rather 
to  shun  than  to  court  society,  still 
deprived  him  of  patronage  and  re¬ 
muneration.  With  his  character¬ 
istic  fiertvt  and  nervous  sensibility 
to  the  very  idea  of  dependence,  he 
soon  quitted  the  roof  of  the  Cardi¬ 
nal,  who  had  begun  to  appreciate  his 
merits,  and,  to  the  astonishment  ot 
his  friends,  returned  to  Naples. 

The  wonderful  success  of  his  great 
picture  of  Prometheus,  which  he  had 

Sainted  in  Naples,  and  consigned  to 
is  Roman  friends,  and  which  had 
gained  a  place  in  the  annual  exhibi¬ 
tion  in  the  Pantheon,  ^ain  brought 
back  the  wandering  painter  to  Rome, 
where  he  was  soon  to  appear  in  a  new 
character. 

The  carnival  of  1639  had  arrived. 
In  Rome,  the  carnival,  more  splendid 
than  at  Florence,  was  generally  ac¬ 
companied  with  comic  dialogues, 


Sahator  Rosa* 


C  March 


callctl  Zingareschc>  sung  or  said  by  All  lioinc  u  as  from  this  moment  (lo  me 
groups  of  inasqu^^  representing  gij>-  a  phrase  which  all  his  biographers  have 
sits,  “  who  engaged  in  a  fierce  en-  adopted)  wWt  hi*  fame.*"  Thai 

counter  of  the  wits,  and  told  for-  notoriety  which  his  high  genius  had  fail, 
tunes,  revealed  love  secrets,  and  ex-  ^  procure  for  him,  vas  obtained  at 
creised  the  craft  of  legerdemain  those  lighter  talents,  >vhich  he 

with  what  skill  they  might/’  It  was  ‘»uftered  to  fall  into  neglect, 

lowards  Ihe  close  oahe  carnival  that  *'*'*“<*  '•*** 

a  car,  filled  with  these  Thespians, 

highly  ornamented,  and  drawn  ^  by  The  success  of  his  appearance  in 
oxen,  attracted  universal  attention,  this  character,  and  the  jwpularity  he 


by  its  novelty  and  singular  represen-  for  some  time  enjoyed  with  all  clas- 

ses,  inspired  Salvator  with  the  bold 


design  of  reviving  the  old  Commedie 
The  principal  personage  announced  del  Soffetto,  a  sort  of  extemporanc- 
himsclf  as  a  certain  Signor  Formica,  a  ous  pieces,  in  which,  the  outline  be- 
lsca{x>litari  actor,  who,  in  the  character  jjjg  given  by  the  poet,  the  plavers 
of  Covicllo,  as  a  charlatan,  dbi>layed  so  ^  the  dialogue  themselves, 

much  pnmne  wit,  vuch  bitter  satire,  and  characters  in  these  nieces  wcic  of 

cxquisuc  humour  rendered  doubly  cflec-  ^  conventional  and  prescriptive  kind, 

Ihi  dci  Jaezi  m^ionalK'  or  national  gesti.  ^cpre^nting  can- 

.  olalams,  that  other  reiuescnutions  were  ‘‘*®  different  nations  of 

abandoned ;  and  gipsies  told  fortunes,  ^^hich  1  Uly  was  composed ,  and,  in 
and  .lews  sung,  in  vain.  The  w'hole  po-  I"®  hands  of  able  actors,  they  anord- 
pulation  of  Home  gradually  assembled  ^  room  for  a  thousand  allusions  to 
round  the  novel,  the  inimitable  Formica,  events  of  the  day,  and  piquant  rc- 
The  people  relished  his  flashes  of  splene-  marks  on  the  politics  and  manners 
tic  humour,  aimed  at  the  great ;  the  of  the  age  which  would  not  have  been 
higher  orders  were  delighted  with  an  if/i-  tolerat^  in  the  shape  of  grave  dis- 
ffrox'i’istttorcy  who,  in  the  interv  als  of  his  cussion.  These  old  national  exhibi- 
dialogues,  sung  to  the  lute,  of  w  hich  he  tions,  how'ever,  had  fallen  into  decay, 
was  a  ]ierfect  master,  the  NeapoliUn  and  had  been  succeeded  by  the  cold 
J^llads,  then  so  much  in  vogue.  The  at-  and  spiritless  comedies  of  the  early 
tempu  made  by  hit  fellow-revellers  to  century,  generally 

obtain  ahare  of  the  plaudits  he  so  members  of  some  of  the 

abund^tly  r^ved,  wholly  he  s|>oke  pop,i„  The  rage  for  eoti- 

or  sung,  asIfM  or  answered  quesuons,  '  *  •  i  had 

W„c  all  abortive ;  while  he  (says  Baldi-  ’'erting  theatricals  to  profit,  tw>d 
nueci)  ••  come  <v.i»  di  Mti,  epur  miriio.  the  Romans,  and  the  vciMtde 

*0,  f  hen  parhntCy  con  hei  ghirihizzi  e  J^niini,  with  the  permission  0 
/oauri  sjfiritoti  icncx'a  a  sc  mezza  Romoy*  Pope,  planned  and  executed  a  tiica 
at  the  head  of  every  thing  by  his  wit,elo-  tti  the  V’aticED  which  soop  eclipsed 
quence,  and  brilliant  humour,  drew  half  &11  the  private  theatres  in  » 

Rome  to  himself.  The  contrast  between  where,  as  our  old  Evelyn  says,  **  he 
his  beautiful  musical  and  poetical  compo-  painted  the  scenes,  cut  the  statues, 
sitions,  and  those  Neapolitan  gesticula-  invented  the  engines,  composed  the 
lions  in  which  he  indulged,  when,  laying  music,  writ  the  comedy,  and  built 
aside  his  lute,  he  presented  his  vials  and  the  theatre, 
salves  to  the  delighted  audience,  exhibit¬ 
ed  a  versatility  of  genius,  w  hich  it  was  The  dramas  of  the  Vatican  had  all  the 
difficult  to  attribute  lo  any  individual  faults  of  the  dramatic  compositions  of 
then  known  in  Rome.  Guesses  and  sup-  that  age  of  degraded  literature  ;  and  Her* 
|io8itiuns  were  still  vainly  circulating  a-  nini,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  very 
inong  all  classes,  when,  on  the  close  of  type  of  Bays,  introduced  some  practica 


the  earni\'al,  Formica,  ere  he  drove  his 
triumphal  car  from  the  Piazza  Navona, 
w’hich,  with  one  of  the  streets  in  the 
1'rasicvcre,  had  been  the  principal  scene 
of  his  triumph,  ordered  his  troop  to  raise 
their  masks,  and,  removing  his  own,  dis¬ 
covered  that  Covidio  was  the  sublime 
author  of  the  Prometheus  and  his  little 


conceits  which,  in  spite  even  of  ih®  1* 
taste  of  the  times  could  only  have 
tolerated  under  the  sanction  of  hi*  influ* 
ence  and  fashion,  aided  by  the  combiaw 
talents  of  all  his  disciples  ** 

ence  composed  of  princes  and  c^inals- 
Bernini  had  scarcely  closed  his 
for  the  season,  and  was  still  catching 


troop  the  Pariigiani**  of  Salvtloi  Rosa,  echoes  of  plaudits  which  shook  the  P®*** 


Salvator  Rosa. 


^iuivaiuT 

tiiical  edifice  to  its  centre,  when  the  oi^en- 
inc  of  another  private  theatre  was  an- 
juninct-d,  at  the  de'  Mlgnanelliy  a 

pretty  but  desertt^d  villa  near  the  Porta 
riel  Po|>olo.  The  first  day’s  ix;rformance 
attracted  an  audience,  distinguished,  if 
not  for  rank,  at  least  for  almost  all  the 
talent  and  discrimination  which  Rome 
then  artbrded.  The  most  noted,  and  the 
least  expected,  of  the  audience,  was  the 
( avalier  Bernini  himself,  seated  conspi¬ 
cuously  in  the  centre  of  the  theatre,  and 
surrounded  by  Romanelli,  Guido  Ubaldo, 
Abbalini,  Ottaviano  Castelli,  and  nearly 
the  whole  of  his  school  and  numerous 
lullowers.  After  some  trifling  delay,  the 
usual  note  of  prc|>aration  sounded,  the 
curtain  drew  up,  and,  to  the  delight  and 
surprise  of  the  audience,  the  popular 
h\)rniica  of  the  carnival  came  forward 
fur  the  prologue,  habited  as  the  Calabrese 
Coviello,  in  the  character  of  the  Direttore^ 
or  manager  of  the  theatre.  He  w'as  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  crowd  of  young  actors  de¬ 
manding  the  “  soggetto**  of  the  drama 
they  were  about  to  enact,  with  clamo¬ 
rous  importunities.  The  preliminary  ges¬ 
ticulations,  the  first  accents  of  the  Nea- 
jiolitan  dialect  of  Coviello,  set  the  house 
in  a  roar ;  and  Laughter,  “  holding  hath 
hu  indulged  himself  freely,  after 
his  long  privations,  on  the  benches  of  the 
Fonderia.  When  silence  was  restored, 
Coviello  opened  the  prologue,  by  explain¬ 
ing  to  his  follow’ers  the  reason  of  his  giv¬ 
ing  into  so  idle  an  amuwment  as  that  of 
the  acting  of  plays ;  and  after  an  humo- 
rous  dcscrijition  of  the  ardours  of  a  Ro¬ 
man  summer,  and  its  enervating  etrecta, 
not  only  on  the  body  but  on  the  mind, 
he  beg^  to  dictate  the  plan  and  object  of 
the  play  he  w’as  about  to  present ;  W'hen, 
to  the  utter  amazement  of  many,  and  to 
the  great  consternation  of  all,  Coviello, 
in  dictating  rules  for  a  genuine  Italian 
comedy,  introduced  as  faults  to  be  avoid¬ 
ed  and  ridicules  to  be  laughed  at,  the 
very  i^cenes,  the  dialogues,  and  even  the 
tww.fangled  machinery  of  the  applauded 
tlteatre  of  the  V’atican. 

Fassen,  the  painter,  friend,  and  bio- 
P^phw  of  Salvator  Rosa,  at  this  most 
audaaous  attack  upon  one  whom  he  has 
M  “  quel  dragone^  costode  vigi^ 
H  e  ^gti  Esperidi^**  (the  “  dragon, 
® 'tgilant  guardian  of  the  Hesperian 
aiwi  ^  patronage,”)  rose  from  his  seat, 
turned  his  eyes  upon  the  po- 
.  J’^^t  of  the  arts.  But  the  dignity 
him  Bernini  did  not  permit 

^  *  testify  the  least  emotion.  With 
indilTerencc,  an  apparent  un- 
hec^ui***'***  attack*  he  sustained, 
\oi  ^  piece  to  the  end. 

•0  hu  irritaUc  poet  and  protegiy  Ot- 


taviano  Castelli.  Condemned  to  silence 
by  the  example  of  his  master,  he  exhibit¬ 
ed  his  rage,  according  to  Passeri,  “  by 
violent  movements  of  the  head,  and  by 
such  threatening  gesticulations”  as  inti¬ 
mated  a  deep-seated  and  bitter  ven¬ 
geance. 


Bernini  made  a  very  foolish  at¬ 
tempt  to  retort  on  Salvator,  which 
failed  completely.  Indeed  the  merit 
of  Salvator  as  a  painter,  though  it 
had  been  forced  into  notice  principal¬ 
ly  through  the  display  of  talents 
much  less  dignified,  was  now  estab¬ 
lished  beyond  the  possibility  of  be¬ 
ing  materially  injured  by  the  false¬ 
hoods  of  Bernini  and  his  party.  Even 
beside  those  of  Caspar  Poussin,  and 
Claude  Lorraine,  then  the  popular 
landscape-painters  in  Rome,  the 
landscapes  of  Salvator  took  their 
place,  and  suffered  nothing  by  the 
comparison,  lie  continued  to  paint 
and  to  versify,  to  compare  and  to  sa¬ 
tirize  the  musical  professors,  to  hold 
converzationi,  in  his  little  lodging 
on  the  Via  Babbuina,  and  to  make 
himself  a  thousand  enemies  by  the 
hrnsquerie  of  his  manners,  and  the 
unmeasured  and  often  unprovoked 
severity  of  his  sarcasms. 

We  extract  with  pleasure  the  fol¬ 
lowing  animated  description  of  the 
leading  characteristics  of  the  style  of 
Claude,  G.  Poussin,  and  Salvator : 


It  was  the  genius  of  Claude  which  de¬ 
veloped  the  new  mystery  of  pers|)cctive, 
until  his  glorious  pictures  seemed  to  open 
vistas  through  the  walls  they  decorated. 
The  creator  of  a  vegetable  aristocracy, 
this  master  painter  of  the  elements,  en¬ 
nobled  the  nature  he  copied,  and  was  the 
first  to  stamp  a  hcau  ideal  upon  her  ma¬ 
terial  aspect,  as  Raphael  had  before  done 
upon  the  human  countenance. 

Those  suns  that  seemed  to  set  in  a 
radiance  which  rivalled  their  meridian ; 
those  waters  that  never  rippled  but  to 
summer  breezes ;  that  halo  of  light  and 
lustre  which  fell  over  Eden  scenes  of  al¬ 
most  unearthly  loveliness ;  the  splendour 
of  architecture ;  the  fair  round  forms  of 
ruminating  cattle,  reposing  in  deep  shades, 
or  cooling  their  fervid  sides  in  lucid 
streams,  afforded  combinations,  which, 
in  their  endless  variety,  seemed  to  ex¬ 
haust  the  powers  of  scenic  nature,  and  to 
bid  defiance  to  rivalry  or  imitation. 

Gasper  Poussin,  more  learned  than 
Claude,  and  more  deeply  tinged  with  the 
|)rofound  erudition  of  their  comnxon  mas¬ 
ter,  Nicholas,  produced  pictures,  in  which 


I 
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every  image  was  aueceptible  of  a  com- 
mentary.  Deficient  in  the  brilliant  ideal- 
tan  and  aplendid  colouring  of  Lorraine, 
his  works  are  characterized  by  a  pasUMnl 
ricgance  and  sylvan  |iropriety,  which 
produced  for  him  the  title  of  the  gentile 
artijke*** 

He  acattered  over  his  landacapea  the 
most  beautiful  features  of  the  Tuscan  and 
TilMirtinc  ierritories ;  and  the  broad  fo¬ 
liage  of  his  elegant  jilantains,  his  limpid 
fountains  and  silver  streamlets,  his  gentle 
undulations,  and  fair  pavilions,  his  per¬ 
petual  verdure  and  cool  skies,  tempered 
tlown  to  the  delicacy  of  his  Art^ian 
figures,  exhibited  a  Nature  chosen  and 
selected  with  practised  judgment,  such  as 
she  is  seen  in  the  descriptions  of  Tssso, 
of  the  fairy  gardens  of  the  voluptuous 
Armida.  In  the  works  of  both  these  il¬ 
lustrious  masters,  in  the  radiant  sun-lights 
of  Claude,  and  the  serene  heavens  of 
Poussin,  the  terrestrial  world  lies  wrapped 
in  a  sweet  repose. 

Nature,  in  her  tranquil  beauty,  always 
apjiears  the  benefactress  of  man,  not  his 
cUstro}'er ;  the  source  of  his  joys,  not  the 
tomb  of  his  hopes,  and  the  scourge  of  his 
lirief  existence ;  and  such  she  appeared  in 
the  works  of  the  two  powerful  geniuses 
who  presided  over  landscape-painting, 
when  Salvator  Rosa  came  forth  upon  that 
arena,  which  they  had  hitherto  exclu¬ 
sively  occupied,  and  dispelled  the  sf^en- 
did  but  unreal  mockery**  of  elements 
always  genial,  and  nature  always  undis- 
turb^.  J/it  magic  pencil  threw  all  into 
life  and  motion,  and  fearful  activity. 
The  ^famoto  ^tore  dtUe  cote  moralV* 
could  not  se^uirate  the  scene  from  the  ac¬ 
tor.  He  could  not  separate  subordinate 
matter  from  him  who  was  mocked  in 
being  told  he  was  made  to  rule  over  it : 
and  re|ireaenting  Nature  as  he  saw  her  in 
those  mighty  regions  he  had  most  stu¬ 
died,  he  painted  her  the  inevitable  agent 

human  sulTering,  mingling  all  her  great 
opemtionB  with  the  passions  and  interests 
of  man,  blasting  him  with  her  thunder¬ 
bolt  I  wrecking  him  in  her  storms !  bury¬ 
ing  him  in  her  avalanches !  and  whelm¬ 
ing  him  in  her  tornadoes ! 

The  least  of  his  landscapes  were  preg¬ 
nant  with  moral  interest,  and  calculated 
to  awaken  human  sympathies.  His  deep 
and  gloomy  ibrests,  whose  impervious 
shads  is  relieved  by  the  silver  bark  of  the 
abattsred  that  forms  the  Ibrcgroond, 
if  only  given  as  the  shelter  of  the  forroi- 
dabis  bandit,  whose  bold  and  rareleos  fi- 
gure,  Mrangdy  aimed  and  wildly  habit- 
•df  the  tj*  beyond  all  the  meritt  of 
the  eeenic  reptmernatkm.  The  long  line 
of  Mony  pathway  cut  through  masses  of 
impending  roek,  is  but  the  defile  in  which 
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the  gallant  cavalier,  bent  on  tome  gene, 
rous  enterprise,  is  overtaken  by  the  piti. 
less  outlaw— or  by  the  rush  of  stomii, 
which  seem  to  threaten  destruction  at 
every  step  his  frighted  steed  advances. 
The  way.w'om  traveller,  the  benighted 
pilgrim,  the  shipwrecked  mariner,  intro, 
duced  as  accessaries  into  the  main  scene, 
become  images  that  engage  the  heart  as 
well  as  the  eye,  and  give  to  the  iiumi. 
mate  character  of  landscape  a  moral  ac. 
tion  and  an  historical  interest. 


We  pass  over  some  minor  incidents 
in  the  life  of  Salvator,  which  preced¬ 
ed  hig  return  to  Naples,  after  the 
death  of  Urban,  and  his  gradual  pro¬ 
gress  to  reputation  and  fortune.  He 
arrived  in  the  midst  of  the  political 
convulsion  occasioned  by  the  sudden 
revolt  of  Massaniello,  of  which  a  very 
amusing  account  is  given,  thougn 
strangely  coloured  by  the  party  feel¬ 
ings  of  we  author,  whose  judgment, 
we  think,  must  have  desert^  her, 
when  she  admits  that  many  of  the 
incidents  she  has  detailed  have  no 
otlier  warrant  than  the  popular  ru¬ 
mours  of  Naples.  Salvator  became 
a  member  of  Massaniello’s  council, 
and  was  admitted  into  the  Compig- 
nia  della  Morte,  which,  under  his 
old  acquaintance  Falcone,  had  joineil 
the  standard  of  the  inspired  idiot  of 
Amalfi.  From  the  tumults  which 
succeeded  his  death,  Salvator  escaped 
to  Rome,  where  he  composed  one  of 
the  best  and  bitterest  of  his  satires, 
entitled  La  Babilonia,  and  painted 
two  pictures  which  had  nearly  con¬ 
signed  him  to  the  Inquisition;  one 
of  them  entitled  La  Fortuna,  an  alle¬ 
gorical  representation  of  the  uneqi^ 
and  ii\}umciou8  distribution  of  the 
gifts  of  Fortune,  representing  tsies 
decking  themselves  with  orders,— 
swine  assuming  tlie  initre» — ihxes 
bearing  the  cross,— wolves,  vultures, 
and  tigers,  dividing  coronets  among 
each  other,  and  Fortune  lathing  st 
the  confusion  she  had  caused. 

About  this  time  he 
invitation  to  visit  the  Court  of  f 
rence,  which  he  accepted.  At 
fence  he  was  received  and 
ed  with  the  greatest  pomp,  vJ  „ 
Grand  Duke,  and  associat^  with  ^ 
the  distinguished,  either  in 
talent-  Hia  natural  vanity  dispiny^ 
itself  in  sumptuous 
his  aequaintancea,  though  Iw 
mortiradon  tod^y  more  than  oace> 
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th»i  thoic  who  had  accepted  his  hos¬ 
pitality,  sneered  at  his  presumption. 
He  became  the  founder  of  an  aca- 
ilemy,  under  the  title  of  the  Percosti, 
which  soon  became  one  of  the  most 
alcbrated  and  brilliant  in  luly. 

It  was  soon  after  this  period  that 
his  connexion  took  place  with  Lucre* 
til,  (a  most  unhappy  name  I)  an  in¬ 
cident  which  Lady  Morgan  only  at¬ 
tempts  to  defend  by  the  practice  of 
the  age ;  and,  in  her  company,  he  set 
out  to  visit  his  friends  the  MafTei, 
at  their  Villa  near  Volterra.  Here, 
enjoying  all  the  sweets  of  liberty,  he 
read,  and  walked,  and  studied,  and 
painted ;  and  here  he  is  supposed 
to  have  conceived  the  design  of  his 
master-piece  in  painting,  the  Con¬ 
spiracy  of  Catiline. 

On  his  return  to  Rome,  he  took  a 
house  on  the  Pincian  Hill,  between 
those  of  Nicholas  Poussin  and 
Claude,  furnished  it  with  his  cha¬ 
racteristic  elegance,  and  revived  his 
old  exhibitions  and  recitations.  The 
)K)rtrait8  of  Nicholas  Poussin  and 
Salvator  are  graphically  given  in  the 
following  passage ; 

From  the  moment  that  delicious  spring 
of  the  Homan  climate  burst  into  its  sud¬ 
den  bloom,  till  the  intolerable  heats  and 
fatal  tnal^ria  of  autumn  em^uied  its  pub¬ 
lic  walks,  and  thinned  its  cortOy  the  ap- 
jH-arance  of  Salvator  Rosa  and  his  follow¬ 
ers  on  the  Monte  Pincio,  to  which  he 
cimfined  his  evening  walks,  never  failed 
to  produce  a  general  sensation,  and  to 
draw  all  the  professed  disciples  of  the 
“  f*ir  niente**  from  the  embowering 
•hades  of  the  ^dens  of  the  VUla  Medici. 

Monte  Pincio  was  then,  as  now,  the 
Muonable  or  lounge,  of  Rome ; 

««t  at  a  period  when  every  nation,  class, 
»nd  profession,  still  preserved  its  charac- 
costume,  the  Roman  Mall  exhL 
wted  many  such  fantastic  groupings,  as, 
modem  times,  might  Ain^  the  genius 
masquerade  with  models  equally  strik* 
mg  and  picturesque. 

strolling  parties  of  monks 
®*'^inali  and  prelates,  Roman 
and  English  peers,  Spanish 
•nd  French  cavaliers,  which 
^  crowded  the  PineiOy  there  appeared 
'^hich  may  have  recalled 
^  Portico  or  the  Academy,  and 
interest  and  dx  the 
ihe  beholders.  Tho  leader 
thigalar  parties  was  the 
I  The  air  of 
*''**Jl***y  which  breathed  over  all  his 
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'works  seemed  to  have  Infected  even  his 
person  and  his  features  t  and  his  cold, 
sedate,  and  {lassionless  countenance,  his 
measured  pace  and  sober  deportment, 
spoke  that  phlegmatic  tem{)erament  and 
regulated  feeling,  which  h^  led  him  to 
study  monuments  rather  than  men,  and 
to  declare  that  the  result  of  all  his  cxik'- 
rience  was,  to  teach  him  to  live  well 
with  all  persons.**  Soberly  clad,  and 
sagely  accompanied  by  some  learned  an¬ 
tiquarian  or  pious  churchman,  and  by  a 
few  of  his  deferential  disciples,  he  gave 
out  his  trite  axioms  in  measured  phrase 
and  emphatic  accent,  lectured  rather  than 
conversed,  and  appeared  like  one  of  the 
peri|)atetic  teachers  of  the  last  days  of 
Athenian  pedantry  and  pretension. 

In  striking  contrast  to  these  academic 
figures,  which  looked  like  their  own 
“  grandsircs  cut  in  alabaster,**  ap|ieared, 
never-failingly,  on  the  Pincio,  after  sunset, 
a  group  of  a  difTerent  stamp  and  character, 
led  on  by  one  who,  in  his  Hashing  eye, 
mobile  brow,  and  rapid  movement— all 
fire,  feeling,  and  perception— w’as  the 
very  {x^rsonification  of  genius  itself.  This 
group  consisted  of  Salvator  Rosa,  gallant¬ 
ly,  if  not  splendidly  habited,  and  a  mot¬ 
ley  gathering  of  the  learned  and  the  witty, 
the  gay  and  the  grave,  who  surround^ 
him.  He  was  constantly  accompanied  ih 
these  walks,  on  the  Pincio,  by  the  most 
eminent  virtuosi,  poets,  musicians,  and 
cavaliers  in  Rome,  all  anxious*  to  draw 
him  out  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  when 
air,  exercise,  the  desire  of  pleasing,  and 
the  consciousness  of  success,  had  wound 
him  up  to  his  highest  pitch  of  excite¬ 
ment  $  while  many,  who  could  not  ap¬ 
preciate,  and  some  who  did  not  approve, 
were  still  anxious  to  be  seen  in  his  train, 
merely  that  they  might  have  to  boost 
“  noi  quoqtte.** 

The  remaining  part  of  the  life  of 
Salvador  exhibits  few  features  roar 
terially  different  from  the  preceding. 
He  continued  to  produce  the  moat 
admirable  specimena,  both  in  hiitori- 
cal  and  landscape  painting,— to  expe¬ 
rience  and  to  retort  sarcasms  and 
criticisms, — to  form  resolutions  of 
economy,  and  to  practise  the  most 
unthinking  extravagance,— to  enjoy 
the  highest  honours  and  the  most  en-  • 
lightened  society,  and  yet  to  labour 
under  a  continual  fretfulness,  and 
nervous  sensibility  to  the  slightest 
inconveniences.  It  was  in  the  exhi¬ 
bition  of  ld63  that  he  ^re  to  the 
world  what  be  emphatically  calls 
“  hia  great  picture" — the  Conspiracy 
of  Catiline;— in  1668  he  produced 
LI 
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his  Saul  and  the  Witch  of  Endor  ;** 
and,  soon  after,  he  attained  the  great 
object  of  his  ambition,  the  painting 
an  altar-piece  in  the  church  of  San 
Giovanni  de'  Fiorentini.  His  feel¬ 
ings  at  this  period  are  vividly  de- 
scribi'd  in  the  following  letter : 

“  Satiate  Ic  campane  t — Ring  out  the 
chimes  !— At  last,  after  thirty  years  exist¬ 
ence  in  Rome,  of  hopes  blasted,  and  com- 
)>laint8  reiterated  against  men  and  gods, 
the  occasion  is  accorded  me  for  giving 
tme  altar-piece  to  the  ]>ublic.  The  Signor 
Filippo  Nerli,  the  Pope's  Depontario^  re- 
solvctl  uiKtn  vanquishing  the  obstinacy  of 
my  destiny,  has  endowed  a  chapel  in 
the  church  of  San  Giovanni  de’  Fiorenti¬ 
ni,  and  in  despite  of  the  stars  themselves, 
has  determined  that  I  shall  {xiint  the 
altar>pic'cc.  It  is  five  months  since  I  be¬ 
gan  it,  and  I  had  only  laid  it  aside  with 
the  intention  of  taking  it  up  after  Lent, 
when  the  occurrence  of  the  fata^  w  hich 
the  Florentines  arc  obliged  to  celebrate 
here  in  this  church,  on  the  canonisation 
of  the  Santa  Maddelina  dc'  Pazzi^  has 
forced  me  to  continue  to  work  at  it,  and 
to  shut  myself  up  in  my  house,  where, 
for  this  month  and  half,  I  have  been  suf¬ 
fering  agonies  lest  I  should  not  have  my 
picture  Hnished  in  time  for  their  festival. 
This  occupation  has  kept  me  not  only  se¬ 
cluded  from  all  commerce  of  the  pen,  but 
from  every  other  in  the  w’orld  ;  and  1  can 
truly  say,  that  I  have  forgotten  myself, 
even  to  neglecting  to  eat ;  and  so  ardu¬ 
ous  is  my  application,  that  when  I  had 
nearly  finished,  I  was  obliged  to  keep  my 
bod  for  two  days ;  and  had  not  my  reco¬ 
very  been  assisted  by  emetics,  certain  it 
is,  it  would  have  been  all  over  with  me,  in 
consequence  of  some  obstruction  in  the 
stomach.  Pity  me  then,  dear  frlbnd,  if, 
for  the  glory  of  my  penal,  I  have  nc- 
gierted  to  devote  my  pen  to  the  serv  ice  of 
friendship.’* 

This  is  a  most  animated  picture  of  ge¬ 
nius  excited  by  encouragement  and  the 
•love  of  fbme,  even  beyond  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  all  ficrsonal  wants  and  enjoyments ; 
of  the  frail  physical  force  giving  wuy  un¬ 
der  the  exertions  of  intellectual  energy, 
uid  of  the  mind  surviving  all  the  subor¬ 
dinate  agenu  and  corporal  faculties,  which 
were  to  assist  in  realizing  its  powerful 
combinations ! 

Mvator,  stretched  on  his  couch,  with¬ 
in  sight  of  his  unfinished  altar-piece-^al- 
nwst  reduced  to  death  by  hit  effbrts  to 
ptocttie  immortalityr— 4U  »  moment,  too, 
when  that  grat  meed  was  alrewly  weU 
won,— -is  an  image  to  which  all  young  ar¬ 
tists,  all  aspiring  geniuses,  should  tarn 
their  mind’s  syt ;  ns  the  icaioiia  ip  faith 
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gaze  devoutly  on  the  pictured  martyrs, 
w  hose  glory  has  been  the  purchase’  of 
their  sufibrings  and  their  sacrifices. 

But  the  sun  of  Salvatof  was  has¬ 
tening  to  his  setting.  His  weak  and 
delicate  temperament  gave  way  b(s 
fore  the  anxiety  for  repuUtion,  and 
the  petty  criticisms  which  even  the 
highest  genius  must  lay  its  account 
with.  Physical  infirmities  crept  fast 
upon  him, — his  habits  changed  with 
his  health, — he  deserted  society,— 
he  confined  himself  to  his  home,— 
he  no  longer  attempted  to  paint,  but 
amused  himself  with  sketcliing  cari¬ 
catures.  At  last,  even  in  these  slight 
labours,  the  pencil  dropt  from  his 
hand ; — his  thoughts  would  no  longer 
remain  fixed  on  any  subject,  and  be 
yielded  to  the  presentiment  that  liis 
end  drew  near.  The  physician  who 
attended  him,  after  disguising  for  a 
few  days  the  extent  of  his  danger,  at 
last  announced  that  recovery  was 
hopeless ;  and  Rosa  received  the  in¬ 
telligence  without  apprehension.  R’c 
quote  Lady  Morgan’s  account  of  the 
closing  scene : 

Life  was  now  wearing  away  with  rack 
obvious  rapidity,  that  his  friends,  both 
clerical  and  laical,  urged  him,  in  the  most 
strenuous  manner,  to  submit  to  the  cere¬ 
monies  and  forms  prescribed  by  the  Ho¬ 
man  Catholic  Church  in  such  awful  m<v 
ments.  How  much  the  solemn  sadness 
of  those  moments  may  be  increased,  even 
to  terror  and  despair,  by  such  pompous 
and  lugubrious  pageants,  all  who  have 
visited  Italy— all  who  still  visit  it,  cau 
testify. 

Salvator  demanded  what  they  required 
of  him  ?  They  replied,  “  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  to  receive  the  sacrament,  as  it  u 
administered  in  Rome  to  the  dying. 

“  To  receiving  the  sacrament,”  wys 
confessor,  Baldovini,  “  he  shewed  no  re¬ 
pugnance  (non  $e  fnottro  repugnante^ 
but  he  vehemently  and  poaitively  refbaed 
to  allow  the  host,  with  all  tlie  tdemn 
pomp  of  its  procession,  to  be  brought  to 
his  house,  which  be  deemed  unw^hy 
of  the  divine  presence.  He  objected  to 
the  holy  ostentation  of  the  ceremony,  to 
its  ielaty  to  the  noise  and  bustle,  sad 
smoke  aikl  heat,  H  would  create  j*'  ^ 
dose  chamber  of  the  sick.  He  inoed 
appears  to  have  objected  to  more  fi'*” 
was  discreet  to  object  to  in  Rome ;  siw 
all  that  his  family  and  his  confessor  cou 
extort  from  him  on  the  subject  was.  tw 
he  would  permit  himself  to  be  ***^*[; 
from  his  bed  to  the  parish  cbuitbi 
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there,  in  the  humility  of  a  contrite  heart, 
w  ould  consent  to  receive  the  sacrament  at 
the  fool  of  the  altar. 

As  immediate  death  might  have  l^n 
the  cimsc^iucnoe  of  this  act  of  indiscretion, 
his  family,  who  were  scarcely  less  inter¬ 
ested  for  a  life  so  precious  than  for  the 
soul  which  was  the  object  of  thdr  pious 
api)rehen»iions,  gave  up  the  point  al^ 
pvthcr;  and  from  the  vehemence  with 
which  Salvator  spoke  on  the  subject,  and 
the  agitation  it  had  occasioned,  they  care* 
fully  avoided  renewing  a  proposition, 
which  had  rallied  all  his  force  of  charac¬ 
ter  and  volition  to  their  long-abandoned 
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I'he  rejection  of  a  ceremony,  which 
was  deemed  in  Rome  indispensably  ne- 
i-cssary  to  salvation,  and  by  one  w’ho  w’as 
already  stamped  with  the  church’s  repro¬ 
bation,  soon  took  air ;  re|X)rt  exaggerated 
the  circumstance  into  a  positive  expres¬ 
sion  of  infidelity  ;  and  the  gossipry  of  the 
Homan  ante-rooms  was  supplied  for  the 
time  with  a  subject  of  discussion,  in  |>er- 
fect  harmony  with  their  slander,  bigotry', 
and  idleness. 

“As  1  went  forth  from  Salvator’s  door,” 
relates  the  worthy  Baldovini,  “  I  met  the 
i'unofiUv  ScorniOf  a  man  who  has  taken 
out  a  licence  to  speak  of  all  men  as  he 
pleases.  ‘  And  how'  goes  it  with  Salva¬ 
tor?’  demands  of  me  this  Canonico. 

*  Bad  enough,  I  fear.*  ‘  Well,  a  few 
nights  back,  happening  to  be  in  the  ante¬ 
room  of  a  certain  great  prelate,  1  found 
myself  in  the  centre  of  a  circle  of  dispu¬ 
tants,  who  were  busily  disaissing  w’he- 
thn  the  aforesaid  Salvator  would  die  a 
schismatic,  a  Huguenot,  a  Calvinist,  ora 
hutheran  ?’  ‘  He  will  die,  Signor  Cano¬ 
nico,*  I  replied,  ‘  when  it  pleases  God,  a 
letter  Catholic  than  any  of  those  w'ho 
Dow  speak  so  slightingly  of  him  !’ — and 
so  I  pursued  my  w’ay.” 

This  CanonicOf  whose  sneer  at  the  un¬ 
decided  faith  of  Salvator  roused  all  the 
hile  of  the  tolerant  and  charitable  Baldo- 
vini,  was  the  near  neighbour  of  Salvator, 

*  ^^uenter  of  his  hospitable  house,  and 
one  of  whom  the  credulous  Salvator 
2*?*^  “  o**®  of  his  letters,  as  being 

h»  neighbour,  and  an  excellent  gentle¬ 
man.”  ® 


.  following  day,  as  the  Padre  » 

^ihe  pillow  of  the  sufTering  Rosa,  li 
the  simplicity,  in  the  garrulity  of  h 
to  repeat  all  these  malicious  ins 
nuatii^  re|iorta  to  the  invalk 

^  but,”  says  Baldovini,  “  as  I  spoki 
'**^5ged  his  shoulders.” 

morning  of  the  .I5th  ( 
month  80  delightful  in  Rom 
and  anxious  confesso 
to  have  been  always  at  b 


post,  ascended  the  Monte  della  Tiini/tty  for 
the  puriK)se  of  taking  up  his  usual  place 
at  the  bed’s  head  of  the  fast-declining 
Salvator.  The  young  Agosto  flew  to 
meet  him  at  the  door,  and,  with  a  coun¬ 
tenance  radiant  with  joy,  informed  him 
of  the  good  new's,  “  that  his  ‘  Signor 
Padre’  had  given  evident  symptoms  of 
recovery,  in  consequence  of  the  bursting 
of  an  inw'ard  ulcer.” 

Baldovini  followed  the  sanguine  boy 
to  his  father’s  chamber.  But,  to  all  ap¬ 
pearance,  Salvator  w'as  sufl'ering  great 
agony.  “  How  goes  it  with  thee,  Rosa?” 
asked  Baldovini  kindly,  as  he  approach¬ 
ed  him. 

“  Bad,  bad  !”  was  the  emphatic  reply. 
While  w'lithing  with  pain,  the  suflerer, 
after  a  moment,  added,— “  To  judge  by 
what  1  now  endure,  the  hand  of  death 
grasps  me  sharply.” 

In  the  restlessness  of  pain,  he  now 
threw  himself  on  the  edge  of  the  l)ed, 
and  placed  his  head  on  the  bosom  of  l^u- 
crexia,  w  ho  sat  supporting  and  weeping 
over  him.  His  afflicted  son  and  friend 
took  their  station  at  the  other  side  of  his 
couch,  and  stood  watching  the  issue  of 
these  sudden  and  frightful  spasms  in 
mournful  silence.  At  that  moment  a 
celebrated  Roman  physician,  the  Doctor 
Catanni,  entered  the  apartment.  He  felt 
the  pulse  of  Salvator,  and  perceived  that 
he  was  fast  sinking.  He  communicated 
his  approaching  dissolution  to  those  most 
interested  in  the  melancholy  intelligence, 
and  it  struck  all  present  with  unutterable 
grief.  Baldovini,  however,  true  to  his 
sacred  calling,  even  in  the  depth  of  his 
human  affliction,  instantly  dispatched  the 
young  Agosto  to  the  neighbouring  Con¬ 
vent  dcllo  Trinitdy  for  tbe  holy  Viaticum. 
While  life  was  still  fluttering  at  the 
heart  0f  Salvator,  the  officiating  priest  of 
the  day  arrived,  Ijearing  w'ith  him  the 
holy  apparatus  of  the  last  mysterious  ce¬ 
remony  of  the  Church.  The  shoulders  of 
Salvator  were  laid  bare,  and  anointed 
with  the  consecrated  oil;  some  prayed 
fervently,  others  wept,  and  all  even  still 
hoped  ;  but  the  taper  which  the  Doctor 
Catanni  held  to  the  lips  of  Salvator,  while 
the  Viaticum  w'as  administered,  burned 
brightly  and  steadily  1  Life’s  last  sigh 
hod  transpired,  as  Religion  performed  her 
last  rite. 

Between  that  luminous  and  soul  .breath¬ 
ing  form  of  genius  and  the  clod  of  the 
valley,  there  w'os  now  no  difference  ;  and 
the  ”  end  and  object”  of  man’s  brief  ex¬ 
istence  was  now  accomplished  in  him, 
who,  while  yet  all  young  and  ardent,  had 
viewed  the  bitter  pavpoctivc  of  humanity 
with  a  phUosofffiic  eye,  and  pronounced 
even  on  tbe  bosom  of  pleasure, 
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“  Nasci  pana~m.Viia  luhoT'^Xcccssc 
morV* 

On  the  c\’cning  of  the  day  of  the  15th 
of  March,  1673,  the  all  that  remained  of 
the  author  of  Kegulua,  of  Catiline,  and  of 
the  8atire8-^f  the  gay  Formica,  the 
witty  Covidio  !— ^f  t^  elegant  eompo- 
eer,  and  greatest  painter  of  his  time  and 
country— of  Salvator  Rosa !  u’as  convey- 
chI  to  the  tomb,  in  the  church  of  Sant* 
Maria  degli  Angioli  alle  Terme^  that 
magnificent  temple !  imrivalled  even  at 
Rome  in  interest  and  grandeur,  and 
which  now  stands  as  it  stood  when  it 
formed  the  Pinacotheca  of  the  Therms 
of  Diocletian  !  There,  accompanied  by 
much  Aineral  pomp,  the  body  of  Salvator 
lay  in  state :  the  head  and  face,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Italian  custom,  exposed  to  view. 
All  Rome  poured  into  the  vast  circum¬ 
ference  of  the  church  to  take  a  last  view 
of  the  painter  of  the  Roman  people  ! 
the  “  Noitro  Signor  Salmtore**  of  the 
Pantheon :  and  the  popular  feelings  of 
regret  and  admiration  were  expressed 
with  the  usual  bursts  of  audible  emotion, 
in  which  Italixm  sensibility  on  such  occa¬ 
sions  loves  to  indulge.  Some  few  there 
wre,  who  gathered  closely  and  in  silence 
round  the  bier  of  the  great  master  of  the 
Neapolitan  school ;  and  who,  w’eeping  the 
loss  of  the  man,  forgot  for  a  moment 
even  that  genius  which  had  already  se- 
ciured  its  own  meed  of  inunortality.  These 
were  Carlo  Rossi,  Francesco  Biddovini, 
and  Paolo  Oliva,  of  whom  each  returned 
from  the  grave  of  the  frietKl  he  loved,  to 
record  tlw  high  endowments  and  power¬ 
ful  talents  of  the  painter  he  admir^  and 
the  poet  he  reverb.  Baldovini  retired  to 
his  cell,  to  write  the  ^  Life  of  Salvator 


Rosa,**  and  then  to'rcsign  hts  ou*n ;  Olivt, 
to  his  monastery,  to  compose  the  f|ii. 
taph  which  is  still  read  on  the  tomb  of 
his  fnend ;  and  Carlo  Rossi,  to  selca 
from  his  gallery  such  works  of  his  ovn 
beloved  painter  as  might  best  adorn  the 
walls  of  that  chapel  now  exdusively  coo. 
secrated  to  his  memory’. 

The  work  concludes  with  a  view 
of  the  merits  of  Salvator  as  a  paint¬ 
er,  a  poet,  and  musician  ; — in  all  of 
which,  except  the  first,  his  merits 
are  much  over-rated. 

We  have  left  ourselves  no  room 
for  general  remark  ;  and  indeed  the 
character  of  Lady  Morgan's  writings 
is  already  so  well  known,  as  to  re¬ 
quire  no  comment.  In  point  of  style 
and  taste,  we  think  the  present  work 
less  objectionable  than  any  of  hcr’s 
that  have  preceded  it,  and  regret  that 
passages  such  as  the  following  should 
occasionally  deform  its  general  spirit 
and  eloquence.  From  such  ph^ 
nomena,  (volcanic,)  which,  in  their 
destructive  sweep,  and  mystic  repro¬ 
ductions,  regard  not  human  intert'sts 
man  first  borrowed  his  faith  of  fear, 
-—hit  God  of  wrath, — the  unremitting 
torture  of  ages,  and  fires  of  eternal 
punishment  ! — the  purgatory  of  our 
Church,  and  the  hell  of  all  V* — And  wt 
leave  it  to  Lady  Morgan  to  decide, 
whether  a  lady  does  not  lose  in  in^ 
ral  character,  more  tlian  she  gains  in 
classical  reputation,  by  lauding  Boc¬ 
caccio,  and  quoting  Petronius  Arbi¬ 
ter  ! 


FHRENOLOGY  AS  OLD  AS  THE  CREATION* 

The  discoveries  which  every  successive  century  is  gradually  unfoldmi;? 
arc  of  the  most  astouishing  description.  W’hat  would  Friar  Bacon  havt 
said,  had  he  lived  to  see  so  many  of  Iris  own  prophecies  accomplished--ha»l 
be  witnessed  the  batik's  of  Borodino  and  Waterloo,  conducted  in  such  a  thun¬ 
dering  style,  by  means  of  that  composition  of  nitre,  charcoal,  and 
which  he  had  himself  discovered?  “Knowledge,"  the  great  author  ot  tn® 
“  Novum  Organum"  instnicU  ua  to  consider,  in  all  cases,  as  “  power 
surely,  in  no  one  instance  has  this  aphorism  been  more  fully  and  powerfully 
verified  than  in  this.  A  handful  of  comminuted  powder  ia  thrust  into  a 
tube,  and  it  becomes  suddenly  so  instinct  with  “  power,"  as  to  upturn  throng 
scatter  kin^  like  stubble  over  the  world,  and  impart  a  new  aspert  to  tn® 
whole  political  arrangements  of  civilized  life.  “Knowledge  is  power;"  R 


anQ^  in  various  other  departments  of  art  and  science,  the  nrcscui 
exhibited  ^immense  improvements.  Ships  now  sail  several  points  n«^^ 
the  wind  than  tlicy  did  in  Bacon's  time, — n>tt8  move  through  the  water  un- 
peUed  by  fire,— Neptune  and  Vulcan,  in  the  language  of  inytbolpgy* 
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mututlly  embraced  each  other, — the  altitude  of  the  Lomond  Hill,  and  of 
Uw  in  Fife,  have  been  accurately  ascertained  by  a  trigonometrical 
g^rvey,— water  has  lately  been  ignited  in  a  chemical  class-room, — men  have 
discovered  that  gratitude  is  a  duty,  and  that  the  human  skull  is  the  foun« 
uin  of  all  thought,  and  of  all  fming ;  in  other  words,  that  when  a  man  s 
brains  are  out,  he  must  cease,  not  only  to  execute  his  professional  labours, 
but  even  to  see,  hear,  taste,  smell,  or  in  any  manner  “  perceive”  distinctly. 
Most  of  our  improvements,  botli  in  Ethics  and  in  Morals,  are  of  German 
origin.  From  tuence  we  learnt,  that  robbery  and  murder  are  only  other 
nsiues  and  appellations  for  heroism  and  magnanimity, — that  incontinence 
and  sensual  indulgence  are  graceful  and  interesting,  particularly  in  females, 
—together  with  all  the  glories  and  the  blessings  of  the  transcendental  philo- 
soi^y.  From  thence,  likewise,  we  learned  only  a  few  years  ago,  that  artiHce 
by  which  the  poems  of  Homer,  or  Hume's  History  of  England,  might  be 
got  by  heart  in  the  course  of  an  evening ;  and  now  we  are  taught  that  our 
heads  are  constructed  like  Solomon's  chandeliers,  with  knobs  upon  “  knobs,” 
each  emitting  light  in  its  own  particular  adjustment.  A  man  may  be  in 
possession  of  a  thing  long  before  he  discovers  even  the  fact  of  the  possession, 
much  less  the  use  of  it.  Cowper  lived  till  he  was  fifty-two  before  he  wrote 
verst's.  1  never  knew  precisely  tlie  use  of  nails  to  my  finger  ends,  till  they 
ad  been  of  service  to  me  in  clinging  to  a  steep,  in  order  to  prevent  prc-ci- 
liution ;  and  the  tailor  has  put  an  odd  ^xKket  into  my  breeches,  of  which  1 
have  not  even  yet  discovered  the  advantage.  In  the  same  manner  have 
men  lived  since  the  period  of  the  creation,  in  the  possession,  and  under  the 
influence  and  impulse  of  mental  knobs;”  and  yet  1  will  venture  to  assert, 
that  in  many  instances,  even  the  possession,  and,  in  still  more,  the  in* 
fluence  of  these  knobs,  has  been  but  very  indistinctly  and  imperfectly  as* 
certained. 

Yet  there  are,  it  must  be  confessed,  scattered  over  the  whole  ancient  his¬ 
tory',  so  far  as  it  is  known,  of  our  race,  certain  symbolical  and  more  direct 
intimations,  which  render  it  at  least  extremely  probable  that  Phrenology'* 
is  fully  as  old  as  the  creation.  It  is  quite  true,  and  we  cannot,  and  do  not 
mean  to  deny  it,  that  Spurzheim  is  of  posterior  date,  and  that  the  Phreno¬ 
logical  Society  has  been  instituted  since  the  Flood  ;  but  this  is  the  age  of  sys¬ 
tems,  and  clubs,  and  founders ;  whereas,  in  the  days  of  our  forefathers — I 
tntan  in  those  of  our  antediluvian  progenitors  in  particular — things  were 
lift  very  much  to  their  own  bearing  and  level,  without  any  propping  from 
the  combined  wisdom  and  influence  of  societies.  I  shall,  however,  l)e  able, 
I  ho|)e,  to  satisfy  every  man  whose  ‘‘knobs”  are  of  the  proper  size,  position, 
and  projection,  that  the  Phrenologist  of  modem  times  is  only  the  systema- 
tizer  and  reviver  of  a  doctrine  with  which  “  Adam,”  at  least,  if  not  Eve 
likewise,  was  acquainted,  and  upon  which,  in  all  probability,  he  continued 
lu  the  great  outline  of  his  life  to  act. 

„  o^^^the  most  prominent  “knobs”  specified  in  Spurzheim  are  those  of 
localitv”  and  “  language.”  Now,  of  both  of  these,  our  original  progc- 
whether  he  knew  of  it  or  not,  must  have  been  eminently  possessed.* 
His  dwelling  peaceably,  and  for  such  a  length  of  time,  in  a  paddock  or 
garden,  over  the  limits  of  which  he  was  not  suffered,  and  hail  no  inclination 
to  pm*,  is  a  suffident  evidence  of  the  first  position, — whilst  his  naming  all 
the  different  varieties  of  creatures  that  inhabit  the  air  or  the  earth,  (not  less, 
*«uredly,  if  wc  are  to  credit  Natundists,  than  100,000,)  is  a  pretty  toler- 
proof  of  the  second.  Bless  me,  what  bumps  there  must  have  been  on 
side,  immediately  over  Adam's  nose,  predsely  at  number  twenty-four, 
^®^ow  his  eyes  must  have  projected  like  those  of  a  lobster,  which  arc  said 
w  stuck  upon  the  extremities  of  his  cerebral  claws !  A  cast  of  Adam's 
'ul  would  be  a  great  deal  more  interesting  and  instructive  than  even 
of  George  Buchanan,  which  is  so  religiously  preserved,  and  attentively 
|>y  the  “  sti/Ksub-librarian,”  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
tor  the  dii^vcrics  at  Stockdalc,  in  Yorkshire,  1  shall  despair  of  nothing  of 
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the  antediluvian  kind  ;  and  perhaps  some  fortunate  traveller  may  yet  be 
destined  to  bring  us,  from  one  of  the  clay-banks  of  the  Euphrates,  tlie  very 
identical  skull  of  the  very  identical  Adam.  We  shall  know  it  by  the 
“  projections'*  above  allud^  to,  and  by  that  philoprogenitiveness'’  which 
has  b^n  so  productive.  By  the  bye,  might  not  a  hint  be  taken  from  what 
has  been  now  advanced,  of  a  somewhat  curious  and  practical  application } 
You  are  placed,  for  example,  in  a  charnel-house,  or  in  a  church- yard,  and 
various  skulls  are  lying,  or  cast  up  before  you ;  and  you  know,  at  the  same 
time,  that  a  Newton,  a  Bacon,  a  Shakespeare,  a  Spurzheim,  a  Combe,  or  a 
Mackenzie,  have  been  buried  in  the  ncighbourhooa,  and  you  wish  to  know 
which  of  the  skulls  before  you  belonged  to  the  noted  character  you  arc 
thinking  of,  and  inquiring  after.  This  is  the  problem ;  now  for  the  solution. 
Every  notable  ]>er8on  is  notable  for  some  prominent  **  bump,"  whether  it 
be  “  ideality,’*  “  self-esteem,*’  or  “  philoprogenitiveness  ;**  very  well,  to  work 
you  go, — and  turning  over,  and  inspecting  every  head,  you  at  last  make  your 
selection,  under  a  moral  certainty  of  being  right.  You  cannot,  in  fact,  he 
wrong,  if  you  can  only  find  means  of  summoning  under  your  inspection 
“  the  whole  givni  skuUe^  of  the  burial-ground.  Verbum  sat.  I  am  confident 
this  suggestion  may  yet  be  of  service,  and  that  whatever  may  be  the  obsti¬ 
nacy  and  obduracy  of  the  present  generation,  future  ages  will  fully  appre¬ 
ciate  its  value ! 


But  to  return  to  our  serious  investigation.  One  of  the  first  transactions 
which  is  recorded  of  our  race  is  the  death  of  Abel  by  the  parricidal  hand 
of  Ids  brother  ;  and  upon  this  wicked  and  murderous  brc>tlicr  a  mark  is  set, 
by  tlie  band  of  God  himself.  About  this  mark  there  has,  as  usual,  been  a 
great  variety  of  opinions  amongst  divines ;  but  all  are  agreed,  that  it  was 
placed  upon  the  head ;  a  very  wonderful  and  striking  admission  certainly, 
when  we  consider  that  these  divines  had  no  knowletlge  whatever  of 
“  Phrenology.'*  Is  there  one,  however,  that  does  not  fiow  immediately  sec 
the  nature  of  this  mark,  and  recognise  here,  not  only  the  existence  of  the 
“  knobs,**  as  in  the  case  of  Adam,  but  likewise  the  knowledge  of  their  uw 
and  meaning,  which  had  by  this  time  been  attained  ?  The  flood  of  Noah  did 
indeed,  in  all  probability,  when  it  covere*!  up  the  hyanas  in  the  den  of  Stock- 
dale,  likewise  overwhelm  and  extinguish  this  discovery.  Alas !  what  has 
not  the  flood  of  Noah,  and  of  Mahomed,  and  of  jVlaric,  and  of  Odoacer  bu¬ 
ried  up  !  but  we  may  see  clearly,  for  all  this,  that  the  stamp  which  was  set 
u^xin  Cain's  head  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  bump  of  “  destruc¬ 
tiveness,**  a  large  protuberance  hanging  over  each  ear  of  Cain,  like  a  wind- 
gall,  or  cerebral  goitre  ;  and  who  would  be  hardy  enough  to  incur  the 
resentment  of  tlie  murderer,  witli  such  an  admonitory  exhibition  before 
him  ?  Cain  might  have  travelled,  not  only  into  Nod,  but  into  Puhlin, 
Chatham,  or  even  Alsatia  itself,  with  this  protection.  “  Probert  and  Thur- 
tcir*  would  have  fled  before  him.  He  would  appear  in  the  attitude  and 
expression  of  an  Irish  bullock,  from  above  each  ear  of  which  a  large  ex¬ 
crescence  protrudes  ;  thus,  even  in  the  brute  creation,  intimating  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  doctrines  of  Spurzheim.  And  what,  after  all,  is  the  origin  of 
thoae  “  horns,**  as  we  term  them,  and  what  is  their  character  ?  Arc  they 
not  manifestly  extravagant  bumps  of  “  destructiveness,"  this  faculty  run 
mad,  and  often  shooting  and  branching  out  into  a  most  alarming  “  bead  of 
horns  ?**  ^Vhat  a  mercy  it  is  that,  when  the  disposition  is  savage  and  brutal, 
when  the  tendency  to  hurt,  and  to  gore,  and  to  destroy,  is  strong,  there 
should  be  an  outward  and  an  ostensible  warning,  a  “  knob,"  as  it  were, 
comuted  into  elongation,  and  bent  into  menace !  Although  the  huinau 
race,  and  the  male  part  of  them  in  particular,  are  not  positively,  in  any  in¬ 
stance  which  has  come  under  our  knowledge,  furnished  with  what  may  ac* 
tuaJly  be  tcrrocil  boms ;  yet  every  body,  and  every  married  man  in  jiarii- 
cular,  knows,' or  may  easily  learn,  what  “horns,"  when  applied  to  the 
human  head,  mean  ;  and  every  man  thus  furnidied  will  scarcely  spare  the 
use  of  them  in  inflicting  punishment  upon  her  who  has  been  kind  cuough 
to  furnish  him  with  so  cungcrousa  weapon.  All  such  horned  animals,  oven 
in  ihc  symbolical  sense  of  the  term^  arc  truly  and  notoriously  dangerous, 
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tixl  hence,  without  any  manner  of  doubt,  the  application  of  the  figure  must 
lijvc  arisen* 

tV’hy  were  Moses,  and  Aaron,  and  Joshua,  and  Saul,  and  David,  selectetl 
by  the  nation  over  whom  they  presided,  in  sacred  and  civil  affairs?  What 
claims  had  they  of  birth,  or  inheritance,  or  conquest,  upon  which  to  estab¬ 
lish  their  right  to  the  Government  ?  Was  it  ever  heard  of,  except  in  die 
imagination  of  some  dreaming  economists,  that  a  great  mass  of  p^ple  met 
together,  by  mutual  consent,  in  a  vast  plain,  and  there  unanimously  and 
ixaceably  devolvetl  the  government,  without  reasoning,  upon  a  favourite  in¬ 
dividual  ?  No,  Sir ;  sucli  occurrences  are  only  to  be  found  in  books ;  they 
are  not  in  “  rerum  natunV'  How  came  the  Augustine,  the  Bourbon,  the 
I’lantagenet,  and  the  Stewart  race,  into  supremacy  ?  By  what  means  did 
ilie  Bajazets,  the  Cromwells,  and  the  Buonapartes,  mount  the  throne  and 
assume  the  sceptre  ?  Why,  Sir,  not  certainly  in  any  way  at  all  analogous 
to  the  advancement  of  Moses,  Joshua,  and  David.  The  true,  and  apparently 
the  only  solution  of  this  enigma  is  to  be  found  in  “  Phrenology  an  os- 
unsible  and  a  substantial  evidence,  upon  which  a  whole  people,  even  the 
most  ignorant  and  radical,  were  entitled  and  enabled  to  ground  their  reason 
“  pourquoi,”  their  cause  of  preference  in  such  elections.  Let  us  single  out 
the  case  of  “  Saul,”  for  example ;  he  was  found  in  search  of  his  father's 
assc's,  and  his  head  was  immediately  anointed,'  and  he  was  declared  king. 
This  was  a  short  process,  and  apparently  a  rash  proceeding ;  hut  when  you 
consider  that,  in  all  probability,  “  Samuel’*  was  a  Phrenologist,”  the  whole 
ditiiculty  is  removed.  He  went  evidently  upon  a  commission  to  look  out 
for  a  “head”  which  had  the  bump  of  **  order”  in  perfection.  It  was  num¬ 
ber  twenty-five  which  lie  was  in  quest  of,  whilst  wandering  amidst  the 
mountains  of  Judea  ;  and  in  Saul  he  found  it.  Saul  was  the  queen-bee, 
who,  from  his  external  manifestations,  was  easily  recognised  by  the  whole 
hive so  the  proi)er  and  becoming  respect  was  immediately  paiil  to  the  sig¬ 
nificant  and  regal  endowment,  and  Saul’s  head  streamed  with  oil  from  the 
horn  of  the  “  great  Phrenologist  Samuel.”  And  what  took  place  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  “  Saul”  was  acted  over  again  in  the  case  of  “  David  ;  ’  he,  too,  was 


discovered,  if  not  amongst  asses,  at  least  amidst  his  flocks ;  and  being  tired 
of  “  order”  and  of  Saul,”  the  people  chose  David,  and  Samuel  anointeil 
him,  on  account  of  his  organ  of  “  ainativencss”  and  **  tune !”  VV’^hat  a  field 
does  not  this  open  before  the  destinies  of  a  philosophical,  a  phrenological 


open  before  the  destinies  of  a  philosophical,  a  phrenological 
I'eople !  To  what  stupendous  purposes  may  not  this  science  yet  be  rendered 
conducive  !  You  want  a  king  to  rule  over  you  in  equity,  dignity,  and  peace. 
Wry  well.  You  chuse  him  as  you  do  your  houscnold  furniture, — you  go 
into  the  market,  and  select  the  article  which  seems  best  to  suit  vour  pur- 
P^;  You  wish  a  Prime  Minister,”  conciliatory  in  respect  of  the  crown, 
yti  judicious  and  considerate  in  regard  to  the  rights  and  the  happiness  of 
the  people.  Very  well.  You  have  a  “  Canning”  for  the  selecting.  You 
w^isli  a  parish  pastor ;  affectionate,  faithful,  and  eloquent.  You  convene  all 
tne  preachers  within  twenty  miles  round,  and  grope  your  way  into  the  per- 
<epuoii  of  the  character  you  arc  in  search  of,  by  means  of  your  finger  ends, 
n  the  choice  of  companions,  friends,  servants,  masters,  and  all  tlie  voluntary 
associations  of  life,  it  is  manifest  how  astonishingly  useful  this  amazing  art 
*^^y  yet  become :  and  if  it  extends  to  the  rational,  1  see  no  good  reason 
"  y  It  may  not  likewise  to  the  irrational  creation  ;  and  why  a  man,  instead 
0  ewmiuing  the  teeth,  and  surveying  the  paces  of  horses,  in  a  market,  may 
lot  henceforth  be  found  fingering  all  over  the  head,  and  working  out  the 
^p»  of  “  cautiousness,”  and  the  love  of  approbation.”  Thus  dogs,  cats, 
P^oU,  monkeys, 'and  other  associates  of  man,  maybe  named  and  addresseil 
You  «  T  ^  ruling  propensities ;  and,  instead  of  your  **  Catos,”  and 
ronis,”  and  your  **  Jeans,”  which  disgrace  our  present  “  bestial” 
nu.  nothing,  in  process  of  time,  hut  **  Philoproge- 


that,  when  the  roll-call  of  a  regiment,  or  of  a  class 
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is  msdei  we  shall  hear  such  entries  as  ‘‘  Form  Francy/*  "  Causality  Caleb,” 
“  Destructive  Davie,”  “  Secretive  Sara/’  “  Hope  Homer/*  “Witty  Willy/* 
and  “  Individuality  John.”  Thus,  no  man  will,  in  future,  be  Uken  in  by 
his  associates ;  it  is  at  his  own  peril  if  he  sit  alongside  of  a  “  bump”  which 
indicates  any  of  those  propensities  which  are  inconvenient  or  offensive,  or 
absolutely  injurious  in  society.  When  the  waiter  ushers  in  a  ^est,  he  will 
at  the  same  time  pronounce  nis  sentence,  or  his  eulogy ;  he  will  determine 
that  degree  of  intimacy  to  which  it  would  be  safe  to  admit  him.  And  when 
an  innocent,  gay-nearted,  country  lass,  walks  home  with  a  lad  from  the 
pressings  or  market,  she  will  take  care,  beforehand,  to  ascertain  the  cere* 
&llum  department  of  his  skull. 

We  have  all  heanl  of  the  beast  with  the  “  seven  heads**  and  the  “  ton 
horns,”  and  of  the  “  knobs’*  or  “  knops,**  and  pomegranates,  which  went  to 
the  confonuation  of  Solomon’s  candlesticks.  We  have  read  of  the  hundred* 
headed  giants,  and  of  Jove’s  front,  which  inspired  even  the  divinities  of 
heaven,  and  Juno  herself,  with  awe.  There  are  certain  bumps,  as  philoso¬ 
phers  tell  us,  upon  the  moon  ;  and  even  this  earth  herself  is  j>ossessetl  of  a 
reasonable  pro{K)rtion  of  excrescences :  what  docs,  what  can  all  this  mean, 
but  that  the  whole  of  Nature,  and  even  the  metaphorical  language  in  which 
she  is  occasiotially  described,  is  full  of  craniology  ?  W ere  it  not  for  her 
bumps,  the  moon  might  occasionally  run  blindfold  upon  Mars  or  Venus,  or 
this  earth  take  a  trip  to  the  sphere  of  Saturn.  It  is  the  organ  of  “  onler” 
and  “  locality,”  which,  in  the  language  of  Newton,  is  known  by  the  term 
“  attraction,”  and  which  keeps  all  things  right.  The  Sun  himself— but  his 
front,  like  that  of  Moses,  sliines  so  much,  that  we  cannot  very  readily  and 
steadily  examine  his  excrescences ;  yet  we  do  occasionally  get  a  glimpse  of 
his  pro]>ensitie8,  and  very  foolishly  and  unphilosophically  mistake.bumps  for 
rents,  the  organ  of  causality  for  an  inhabited  “  nucleus  !’*  What  nonsense 
philosophers  will  talk  ! 

When  Pythagoras  admitted  scholars  into  his  seminary,  it  is  mentioned  by 
Aldus  Gellius,  and  others  •,  “  that  in  other  words, 

he  “  phrenologised’*  them,  or  examined,  in  the  most  careful  manlier,  their 
“  bumps.”  This  is  decidetlly  the  opinion  of  Aristotle,  of  Baptista  Porta, 
and  of  Lavater  himself,  who  all  agree  that  Pythagoras  did  something 
more,  though  they  cannot  well  define  what  it  was,  than  merely  look  into 
the  countenances  of  the  young  noviciates.  If  any  one  candidate  was  found 
wanting  in  the  size  or  in  the  number  of  bumps,  he  was  immediately  reject¬ 
ed,  ami  another,  better  and  more  suitably  endowed,  admitted  in  his  steail. 
Should  there  not  be  a  Bumpologist  appointetl  in  the  capacity  of  janitor,  or 
door-keeper,  to  all  seminaries  and  schools  of  learning,  in  order  to  inspect 
the  certificates  of  allentrante?  What  a  deal  of  trouble,  in  attempting  to 
teach  languages,  and  even  philosophy,  to  improper  subjects,  would  thus  be 
avoided  1  and  how  great,  in  proportion,  would  be  the  advance  of  the  pro- 
perly-cudowetl  and  qualified ! 

Besides  all  this,  our  language  itself  is  loaded,  as  it  were,  and  pregnant 
with  “  craniology.**  Hear  Rogers— 

“  Lodged  in  the  countless  ‘  chambers*  of  the  brain.” 

AikI  pray  what^  are  these  chambers  but  the  separate  compartments  in  which 
“  companionship,  “  veneration,”  and  “  benevolence,**  &c.  reside  ?  The 
he^  is,  in  fact,  a  large  barrack-establishment,  in  which  not  only  every 
foment,  but  even  every  private  soldier,  possesses  and  knows  their  own 
department  and  chamber ;  and  though  all  these  inhabitants  may  occasionally 
pmster  forth  in  one  general  and  collective  view,  yet  whenever  you  wish 
to  call  upon  any  individual,  he  is  to  be  found  at  his  own  lodgings.  No.  21 » 
n*  number  regularly  beneadi  the  knocker.  When  a  man  says, 

1  ho^,  ..ir,  you  cast  “  no  reflections”  upon  me,  he  only  means,  I  hope  that 
you  do  not  direct  upon  me  Noa.  30,  SI,  32,  33,  which  arc  denominateil  the 

reflecting  faculties  ;**  and  when  you  observe  of  your  acquaintance  or 


•  Vide  Aulus  Gellius,  lib.  I.,  cap.  9. 
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frienil  that  he  is  a  “  knowing  fellow,”  you  only  mean,  in  reality,  to  inti¬ 
mate  that  he  has  the  organs  of  individuality,”  «  form,”  siae,”  “  wei^t,” 
“colouring,”  “locality,”  “order,”  “  time,”  “number,”  “  tune,”  and 
« Igucruage,”  the  knowing  organs,  in  perfection.  A  man  of  ^'sentiment,” 
by  die  Mine  Spurzheim  rule,  is  a  man  of  “  self-esteem”  and  “  cautious- 
”  whilst  to  hear  of  man's  “  propensities,”  is  to  learn  that  he  is 
*  '  combative,^' or ,*”  this  last  is  a 


passed  away,  _ 

“  church  establishment”  of  Scotland.  Professors  of  Divinity,  in  these  times, 
must  assuredly  have  been  acquainted  with  the  practice,  however  ignorant 
they  might  be  of  the  principles  of  “  craniology ;  *  for  we  find  a  whole  gene¬ 
ration  of  clergymen  let  loose  upon  the  people  of  this  land,  one,  two,  or  even 
three  years  more  early  than  customary  or  lawful,  under  the  designation  or 
recommendation  of  “  pregnant  geniuses.”  This  state  of  mental  pregnancy 
would  only  be  discovered,  like  any  other  state  of  pregnancy,  by  the  outward 
and  projecting  indication ;  and,  consequently,  the  Professor  of  Divinity  must 
have  had  recourse  to  the  system  of  craniology  in  order  to  ascertain  the  fact ; 
for  we  arc  told,  again  and  again,  that  craniology  is  a  fact  *.  It  is  quite  true, 
that,  owing  to  inexperience  in  the  sublimities  of  the  art,  mistakes  were  oc¬ 
casionally  made  respecting  the  nature  of  those  faculties  with  which  these 
heads  were  said  to  be  pregnant.  Men  had  not  then  learned  to  distinguish, 
accurately,  bewixt  the  frontal  and  the  occipital  bumps ;  and,  accordingly, 
as  may  be  shown  at  this  day,  amativeness”  and  “  philoprogenitiveness” 
often  preponderate  over  “  wit”  and  “  imagination ;”  and  the  jyrefrnaney  which 
was  afterwards  exhibited,  belonged  rather  to  the  office  of  the  Scotch  howdy, 
than  to  the  obstetrical  hammer  of  Vulcan.  All  this  is  true,  yet  still  the  very 
use  of  the  terms,  or  phrase,  indicates  the  existence  of  the  art,  if  you  will 
not  admit  the  science  of  Burapology.  Even  the  female  world  seem  to  have 
been  aware  of  many  of  the  most  recondite  truths  or  facts  of  this  science. 
Kvery  lady  who  is  in  possession  of  a  looking-glass,  and  what  lady  is  not  ? 
knows  that  the  eyes  are  linguists,— that  the  eyes,  in  fact,  (for  we  stick  to 
facts,)  can  speak,  and  often  more  powerfully  and  persuasively  than  even  the 
mouth  itself.  The  “  language  of  the  eyes”  is  a  phrase,  an  equivalent  to 
which  is  to  be  found  in  the  Chinese,  the  Hindostanee,  the  Sanscrit,  the 
Greek,  the  Roman,  the  Italian,  the  Spanish,  the  German,  and  the  Welsh 
Dictionaries; — which  “  fact,”  or  circumstance,  clearly  proves,  not  only  that 
craniology  is  as  old  as  the  creation,  but  likewise  that  it  is  fully  as  widely 
and  extensively  known  and  acted  upon.  The  “  craniological  cast”  which  I 
have  now  on  the  table  before  me,  is  inscribed  immediately  over  the  pupil 
of  the  eye  with  the  word  language ;”  but  over  the  visual  orbs  of  these 
fair  ones  who  are  now  employed  in  reading  and  admiring  my  learned  dis- 
‘juisition,  there  is  no  necessity  for  making  any  such  inscription.  We  only 
write,  “  this  is  a  horse,”  and  “  this  is  a  man,”  over  the  efforts  of  bungling 
pamters ;  but  the  works  of  proficients  speak  for  themselves,  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  the  eyes  of  my  fair  and  kindly  countrywomen,  God  bless  them  !  speak 
"Without  interpreter,  more  than  any  written  language,  or  skilful  interpreter, 
could  ever  express  !  These  bumps  are,  in  the  “  free  and  accepted  masonry” 
of  cranioscopv,  denominated  “  organs.”  Now,  Sir,  every  body  knows,  or 
nuy  know,  what  an  “  organ”  means,  who  will  take  the  trouble  of  attending, 
a  Roman  Catholic  or  English  Chapel,  of  a  Sabbath  afternoon ; 

“  Where,  in  more  lengthened  notes  and  slow, 

The  deep,  majestic,  solemn  organs  blow.” 

likewise  “  organs  of  speech,”  and  “  organs  of  accomplishment,” 
Jttu  various  other  organs,  which  it  is  not  necessary  at  present  to  particu- 
»  from  all  of  which  uses  of  this  phrenological  term,  it  is  evident  that 

- -  U - -  ■  ■  ■■■  ■  -  ■  ■ 

kno  *  *  Outlines,”  p.  5 _ “  The  system  is  a  jhet  in  nature  !  ! !”  and  “  none  can 

w  the  fact  without  examination  !”  &c.  &c.  &c. 
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ihe  terras  of  the  science  arc  deeply  and  widely  rooted  in  the  language  of  the 
country.  Phrenology  itself  is  a  compound  of  phrenzy  a  term  which  has 
long  obtained,  and  wliich,  though  never,  perhaps,  so  justly  and  expressively 
applied,  as  it  is  in  the  present  instance,  to  the  founders  and  abettors  of  this 
wonderful  system,  was  still  understood  of  old  times,  and  yet  keeps  its  ground, 
notwithstanding  that  recent  innovation  uj>on  its  rights  and  privileges  which 
has  Uken  place.  “  To  be  in  a  phrenzy,"  every  body  understands  as  being 
overcharged  with  “  organs,"  with  that  rage  or  anger,  which  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  the  term ;  and  hence  a  Phrenologist  is  neither  more  than  less 
than  a  revival,  under  a  new  aspect,  of  the  old  school  of  the  “  Phrenetics,” 
of  whom  we  find  the  following  definition  in  Johnson's  Dictionary:— 
Phrenetics  imagine  they  see  that  ‘  without,*  which  their  imagination  is 
affected  with  *  within*  **  Now,  Sir,  I  refer  to  yourself,  and  to  every  Jair 
and  candid  reasoner,  whether  or  not  the  Phrenetics"  have  anticipated  the 
I’hrenologists.  According  to  this  definition,  the  sects  are  expressly  the 
same.  “  The  Phrenetics  imamne  that  they  see  that  without  which  their  ima¬ 
gination  is  affected  with  within,"  and  is  not  this  the  case  likewise  w'ith  the 
“  Phrenologist?"  Docs  not  he,  too,  see  all  the  propensities  and  faculties  of 
the  internal  soul  on  the  outside  of  the  human  skull  r  Does  not  he  maintain, 
and  with  good  reason,  that,  by  looking  outwardly,  instead  of  inwardly,  by 
making  use  of  your  fingers  and  a  pair  of  craniological  compasses,  one  may 
survey,  measure,  and  ascertain,  the  whole  bread tn  and  length,  the  whole 
height  and  depth,  of  the  mental  faculties  of  man  ?  I  hate.  Sir,  I  detest  giv¬ 
ing  new  names  to  old  things ;  it  is  robbing  our  great  and  renowned  forefathers 
of  their  due.  The  “  Phrenetics"  are  assuredly  entitled  to  all  the  merit  of 
invention  or  discovery  upon  this  interesting  subject ;  and  unless  Spurzheim, 
with  all  his  “  cloud  of  witnesses,"  chuse  to  doff  their  new-fangled  appella¬ 
tion,  and  resume  the  ancient  and  legitimate  designation  of  their  order,  and 
profess  themselves  “  Phrenetics"  at  once,  I  do  not  see  that  they  are  entitled 
to  much  consideration  on  the  score  of  novelty  or  invention.  They  may  in¬ 
deed  |)ossess  the  merit  of  able  and  indefatigable  interpreters  and  exempli- 
fiers ;  but  this  is  all ;  they  can  justly  lay  claim  to  nothing  more.  Thus,  Sir, 
have  1  brought  my  argument  to  that  conclusion  to  which  I  was  all  along  en¬ 
deavouring  to  conduct  you,  by  a  show  of  close  and  sober  inductive  reasoning. 
Phrenology,  then,  is  not  a  novelty ;  it  has  prevailed  in  all  ages,  and  is,  in  fact, 

“  As  old  as  the  Creation.” 

To  what  practical  or  useful  results  does  all  this  development  of  facts  and 
principles  lead?  Are  there  any  useful  purposes,  besides  those  already  hinted  at 
en  imssant,"  to  which  this  mighty  engine  may  be  turned  ?  In  my  opinion, 
there  are  a  great  many  ;  but,  after  writing  till  every  sinew  and  nerve  of  my 
right  hand  is  cramped,  I  can  only  command  patience  to  particularize  one 
purpose,  with  whicn  I  shall,  for  the  present,  conclude. 

It  is  a  well-known  “fact,"— for,  like  the  philosophical  brotherhood  of  whose 
favourite  subject  we  arc  discoursing,  we  are  extremely  fond  of,  and,  in  fact, 
deal  in  facts,— it  is  a  fact  well  known,  that,  as  the  mental  powers  more  com¬ 
pletely  evolve  into  size  and  into  action — as  the  frontal  bone  spreads  out  in¬ 
to  elevation  and  compass,  the  posterior  department  is  proportionally  narrow- 
etl,  ffattenetl,^  and  compressed.  Hence  we  find,  that  nations,  in  the  earlier 
and  less-civilizeil  stages  of  their  progress,  arc  extremely  prolific.  They  are 
constantly  doubling  their  number,  in  five,  seven,  ten,  and  twenty  years,  and 
are,  of  consequence,  flying  off’,  in  thousands  of  colonists,  to  adjoining  and 
less- closely- peopled  countries.  But  when  science  has  gained  a  footing — when 
intellect  has  come  into  prominent  play— w’hen  writers  of  distingui^ed  me¬ 
rit  have  arisen  to  form,  and  critics  to  guide  the  public  taste,  then  it  is  that 
the  population  languishes,  and  comes  to  a  stand,  or  even  to  an  actual  de- 
cre^,  ffom  a  want  of  supply.  And  then  it  is,  as  in  the  highly-polished 
and  intellixt^I  age  of  Augustus,  that  laws  and  constitutions  are  made  and 
published,  in  order  to  promote  matrimony.  Then  it  is  that  we  hear  of  the 
jut  tnum  libcrorum,"  of  the  fines  upon  “  old  bachelors,"  with  all  that  hot¬ 
house  of  artifice  which  is  so  inadequate  to  the  great  end  proposed* 
Now,  all  this  effort  is  unavailing— and  why  ?  simply  for  this  reason,  that  you 
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cannot  compel  an  intellectual  front  into  matrimony ;  and  if  you  would,  or  did, 
what  would  be  the  consequence?  Look  at  the  intellectual  w'orld  around  you; 
summon  into  your  presence  those  distinguished  authors,  reviewers,  advo¬ 
cates,  professors,  and  philosophers  in  general,  who  are  at  once  the  boast  and 
the  ornament  of  the  present  age,  and  then  put  yourself  to  the  trouble  of 
counting  over  their  wives,  and  reckoning  up  the  amount  of  their  children  ! 
what  a  sorry  “  sum-total"  you  will  come  to !  One  single  Yorkshire  boor, 
or  Angus-shire  farmer,  would  out-wive  and  out-child  them  all !  Now,  what 
I  proiHise  is  this :  Let  us  have  no  more  acts  upon  such  a  subject,  but  let 
the  Legislature  of  this  country,  of  their  wisdom,  select  a  certain  number  of 
individuals  in  every  city,  county,  clachan,  and  parish,  whose  bumps  may 
indicate  their  qualifications,  and  let  these  individuals  be  set  apart  for  the 
express  purpose  of  keeping  up,  at  the  least  possible  trouble  and  expcnce,  the 
national  population,  whilst  the  great  mass  of  national  intellect  is  devoted  to 
other  and  more  spiritual  objects — to  the  mysteries  of  chemistry,  the  depths 
of  ethics,  the  heights  of  snow,  and  the  lengths  and  the  breadths  of  philoso¬ 
phy.  Every  thing  is  effected,  and  effected  to  the  greatest  general  advantage, 
by  a  division  of  labour ;  and  it  is  an  extremely  inconvenient,  not  to  say  un¬ 
seemly  thing,  to  see  a  member  summoned  from  the  Senate-house,  a  chemist 
called  from  his  apparatus,  or  a  clergyman  attracted  from  his  books,  merely  to 
attend  to  those  duties  which  thousands  who  have  little  else  to  do,  and  who, 
in  fact,  are  good  for  little  else,  could  perform  so  much  better. 

The  ladies,  too,  the  lovely  “  twelve-thirteenth"  proportion  of  our  species, 
would  have  every  reason  to  bless  the  Legislature  for  such  an  arrangement. 
In  how  many  instances,  as  things  stand  at  present,  are  they  not  put  to  an 
infinity  of  fruitless  and  vexatious  trouble  !  My  very  heart  bleeds,  when  I 
see  a  new  arrival  of  a  young  unmarried  gentleman  into  one  of  our  numerous 
and  populous  county  towns.  He  may  be  independent  by  patrimony,  or  he 
may  have  made  his  money  somewhat  rapidly  in  India, — he  may  have  come 
to  visit  a  friend,  or  simply  to  see  the  country ;  in  all,  and  in  every  such 
case,  he  immediately,  and  of  necessity,  becomes,  as  matters  now  stand,  an 
object  of  speculation.  All  the  guns  of  the  female  battery,  which  is,  on  all 
such  occasions,  well  and  *  numerously  appointed,  are  directed  against  him. 
One  observes  his  hours  of  walking,  and  carefully  selects  a  blowy  day,  that 
she  may  pass  him  blushing  and  embarrassed, — another  passes  the  window  of 
his  dressing-room,  looking  the  other  way,  but  displaying,  at  the  same  time, 
a  reasonable  proportion  of  ankle, — another  gets  herself  asked  to  an  evening- 
party  where  the  stranger  is  to  be,  and  seems  to  take  a  vast  interest  in  an  old 
his  grandmother,  of  whom  he  chances  to  discourse.  The  mercer 
rejoices  in  all  this,  for  he  sells  ribbons,  and  all  manner  of  female  dress, 
of  the  very  newest  fashion,-— the  shoemaker  rejoices  in  all  this,  for  he  sells 
shoes  that  are  worn  by  street- pacing,  and  that  snew  off*  the  feet  most  divine¬ 
ly, --the  perfumer,  too,  has  reason  to  rejoice,  for  his  new-year*s-day  bill  is 
considerably  swelled  on  this  occasion ; — and  what,  after  all  this  use  of 
means,  this  waste  of  anxiety  and  labour,  does  this  walking,  and  visiting, 
and  dressing,  and  simpering,  and  speaking  at,  amount  to  ? — It  terminates  in 
the  discovery,  in  nine  instances  out  of  ten,  that  the  gentleman  is  not  a 
marrying  man ;  in  other  words,  as  the  Phrenologist  would  express  it,  that 
he  IS  deficient  in  the  occipital  bumps,  and  may  not,  can  not,  be  caught— -he 
IS  hot  “  catchable  I"  Now,  according  to  ray  proposal,  all  this  inconvenience 
)^ould  be  avoided.  Those  individuals  who  had  been  fixed  upon  as  eligible 
mto  the  matrimonial  state,  would  be  marked  and  known ;  and  a  lady  would 
00  more  point  her  address  and  fascination  against  a*  philosopher  or  a  man  of 
^icnce,  than  she  would  ogle  Arthur*s-Seat  or  Salisbury  Crags.  She  would 
how  distinctly  when  to' bait  her  hook,  and,  being  possessed  of  this  know- 
^’hge,  she  would  seldom,  if  ever,  fish  in  vain.  Yours,  See. 

„  Phrenologos 
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Part  1. 


The  moon  rides  high  in  the  clear  blue  sky. 
And  the  lake  lies  calm  and  bright ; 

But  on  that  bright  lake,  where  no  rude 
waves  break, 

A  deed  must  be  done  to<night. 

Ila !  do  you  mark  yon  lonely  bark 
That  leaves  the  ^rkenM  shore  ? 

It  spreads  no  sail  to  catch  the  gale, 

But  I  sec  the  glancing  oar. 

No  sailor  he  for  the  boisterous  sea 
Who  rows  that  shallof)  small ; 

Yet  with  him  are  none,  as  he  hastens  on. 
Whilst  tlie  moonbeams  round  him  fall. 

In  that  soft  light,  his  plumes  so  white 
Wave  gaily  oVr  his  brow  ; 

And  the  sabre  bright  of  a  warrior  Knight 
Hangs  by  his  side  below. 

And  now  no  more  he  plies  his  oar. 
Though  far  from  land  is  he. 

And  the  lake  beneath  lies  still  as  death. 
And  the  stars  are  twinkling  silently. 

He  looks  around,  but  not  a  sound 
Falls  on  his  anxious  ear  ; 

Vet  on  his  brow  you  may  mark,  e’en  now, 
A  transient  shade  of  fear. 

That  shade  has  goncw— he  has  stoop’d  him 
down. 

That  warrior  high  and  proud.— 

He  has  stoop’d  him  down,  and  his  arms 
arc  thrown 

Around  a  lady’s  shroud  ; 

And  a  lady  fair  is  lying  there 
All  deadly  cold  and  pole. 

And  her  golden  hair,  in  ringlets  rare. 
Moves  in  the  silent  gale ; 

And  a  w’ound  is  seen,  where  the  sword 
has  been, 

In  her  fair  but  blood-stain’d  breast ; 
The  wild.bird’s  song,  her  bowers  among, 
No  more  will  bre^  her  rest. 

Hark  !  *twas  a  plunge  in  these  waters 
bright— 

That  lady  is  seen  no  more— 
Shuddering  staru  the  youthful  Knight, 
And  returns  to  the  distant  shore. 

But  there  is  one  who  has  stood  alone. 
Unseen  on  the  winding  shore  ; 

He  has  mark’d  the  deed,  and  with  care 
and  speed 

Has  sought  I^rd  Ronald’s  door. 

In  Lord  Ronald’s  to-night  the  lamps 
blaxe  bright, 

Alfa  gucau  arc  in  the  hall ; 

And  tale  and  song  the  mirth  prolong, 
And  si^endour  gleams  o’er  all. 


But  the  fairest  far  is  that  lovely  star 
Who  shines  by  her  father’s  side ; 

The  heavens  have  smil’d  on  Lord  Ro¬ 
nald’s  child. 

And  to-night  she  is  Lindsay’s  bride. 

And  where  art  thou.  Lord  Lindsay,  now? 

Must  the  bridal  wait  for  thee  ? 

The  feast  is  set,  and  the  guests  ore  met, 
But  the  bridegroom,  where  is  he? 

And  why  does  Randolph,  stern  and  proud, 
Stalk  through  the  hall  alone  ? 

Why  looks  he  on  the  festive  crowd 
Till  mirth  and  smiles  have  tlow'n  ? 

Long,  long  he  strove  to  gain  the  love 
Of  Ronald's  beauteous  child ; 

But  vain  his  aim,  for  Lindsay  came— 
The  maid  on  Lindsay  smil’d. 

What  then  has  brought,  unwisli’d,  un¬ 
sought, 

Lord  Randolph  here  to-night  ?  • 

Comes  he  to  see  the  bridal  glee. 

Or  comes  he  to  prove  his  right  ? 

He  has  stopp’d  by  the  side  of  the  blush¬ 
ing  bride. 

And  he  gazes  upon  her  check ; 

He  has  stopp’d  by  the  side  of  the  blush- 
ing  bride. 

Yet  he  deigns  not  a  word  to  speak. 

But,  hark !  a  sound  is  echoed  round, 

And  gladness  beams  on  all, 

For  a  youthful  Knight,  like  a  burst  of  light, 
Enters  the  glittering  hall. 

Within,  without,  a  deafening  shout 
Proclaims  Lord  Lindsay’s  name  ; 
Well  lov’d  is  he  by  the  brave  and  free. 
And  well  known  on  the  field  of  fame. 

In  that  fair  light,  his  plumes  so  white 
Wave  gaily  o’er  his  brow  ; 

And  the  sabre  bright  of  a  warrior  Knight, 
Hangs  by  his  side  below. 

On  his  Ellen’s  face  he  has  fix’d  his  ga^’, 
And  he  smiles  on  his  lovely  bride  ; 
But,  ha !  why  now,  with  that  gloomy 
brow, 

la  Randolph  so  near  her  side  ? 

He  has  seiz’d  her  hand,  and  they  silent 
stand. 

Before  the  altar  .stone  ; 

But,  ha  !  why  now,  with  that  stem  dark 
brow,  * 

Presses  Lord  Randolph  on  ? 

He  tears  her  away  from  Lindsay’s  sidC) 
And  steps  himself  betw'cen ; 

Flash  his  eyes  with  an  angry  pride. 

And  stem  is  his  haughty  mien* 
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u  Lord  Uonald !  shame  on  thy  hoary  head, 
And  shame  on  thy  father’s  land, 

If,  when  your  only  child  you  wed, 

\  murderer  gain  her  hand  I” 

There  was  silence  deep,  like  the  silence 
of  sleep, 

Through  all  that  lofty  hall. 

There  was  silence  deep  as  in  dungeon-keep. 
Or  beneath  the  shroud  and  imlU 

An  instant  more,  and  like  torrent’s  roar, 

A  sound  through  the  silence  broke — 
'Twas  stem  and  loud,  ’twas  fierce  and 
proud, 

’Twas  Lindsay’s  voice  that  spoke. 

“  Oh  few  there  be  who  thus,  like  thee. 
Have  Lindsay’s  wrath  defied  ; 

And  even  thou,  proud  Thane,  might’s! 
know. 

That  when  they  did,  they  died  ! 

“  Oh  few  there  be  who  thus,  like  thee, 
Have  Lindsay’s  fame  decried  ; 

Thou  craven-lord,  by  this  good  swwd, 

1  tell  thee  thou  hast  lied  !” 

He  said,  and  both  their  weapons  seize. 
And  lling  their  sheaths  away— 

But,  ha  !  what  dark  red  s|X)ts  arc  these 
That  dim  that  sabre’s  ray  ? 

Lord  Lindsay’s  cheek,  though  he  did  not 
speak. 

From  fiery -red  grew  pale  ; 

There  was  fear  in  his  look,  and  his  young 
limbs  shook. 

And  his  weapon  pow’crless  fell. 

Lleam’d  Randolph’s  eyes,  in  glad  sur¬ 
prise, 

When  he  gaz’d  on  the  bloody  steel ; 

“  Oh !  the  murderer’s  hand,  and  the 
murderer’s  brand, 

The  saints  themselves  reveal ! 

“  Twas  a  puny  bark,  and  the  night  was 
dark. 

And  the  world  was  fast  asleep  ; 

And  there  was  not  a  sound  heard  all  around, 
And  the  lake  was  black  and  deep : 

“  But  there  was  one  who  stood  alone. 
Unseen  on  the  winding  shore, 
lie  mark’d  thy  deed,  and  with  care  and 
speed 

He  sought  Lord  Ronald’s  door. 

V 

Kneel  down,  kneel  down,  and  frankly 
own 

Thy  guilt,  thou  warrior  proud  ; 
u  whose  fair  side  that  sword  didst  you 
hide  ? 

Whom  wrapp’d  you  in  yonder  shroud?” 

Lindsay  stood  in  anxious  modti, 

I  not  try  to  speak, 

n  anxious  mood,  while  the  mantling 
blood 

Again  regain’d  his  cheek. 


At  length  a  voice  of  stifled  woe 
From  his  inmost  heart  was  sent— 

“  Nay,  grieve  not  so,  my  sweet  bride, 
know. 

Thy  Lindsay  still  is  innocent.” 

His  young  bride’s  eye  gave  quick  reply  ; 

She  smil’d  through  many  a  tear ; 

“  Lindsay  !”  she  said,  “  my  grief  has  flal, 
And  hush’d  is  every  fear  : 

“  Whether  soon  or  late,  w  c  shall  meet  our 
fate. 

To  Heaven’s  will  resign’d  ; 

And,  Lindsay,  thou  full  well  may’st  know 
Our  fates  are  intertwin’d.” 

Paut  II. 

Long  months  roll’d  on,  the  Spring  was 
gone, 

And  Summer’s  radiance  past ; 

And  Autumn’s  bowers,  and  Autumn’s 
flowers. 

Had  wither’d  in  the  blast ; 

And  the  wild  winds  blow,  as  the  drifting 
snow 

Comes  down  on  hill  and  glen  ; 

Birds  sing  not  now,  on  the  high  green 
bough, 

For  Winter  frowns  again. 

The  morn  has  broke,  Dunedin’s  smoke 
Floats  through  the  cold  blue  sky. 

Like  purple  shroud,  or  golden  cloud, 

A  splendid  canopy ; 

And  far  IkiIow,  a  princely  show, 
Dunedin’s  turrets  gleam ; 

And  the  morning  light  is  dancing  bright 
On  Forth’s  majestic  stream. 

And  the  morning  gale  has  fill’d  the  sail 
Of  many  on  anxious  bark 
That  had  hasten’d  on,  before  the  sun, 
When  the  waves  around  were  dark. 

And  many  a  Knight,  in  his  armour  dight, 
Is  bounding  o’er  the  tide, 

And  thousands  more,  by  the  winding 
shore. 

In  haste  on  their  chargers  ride. 

Sounding  afar,  has  the  trump  of  war 
Been  o’er  the  nation  sent  ? 

Or  go  they  to  hold,  these  warriors  bokl. 
Some  princely  tournament  ? 

They  ride  in  speed,  and  the  trampling 
steed 

Is  heard  as  he  passes  by  ; 

But  no  smile,  I  ween,  on  their  lip  is  seen, 
No  gay  glance  in  their  eye. 

Full  w'ell  may  you  know  that  they  speed 
not  now 

The  might  of  their  swords  to  povc, 
Nor  yet  to  ride  in  the  lists  so  wide, 

For  the  sake  of  their  ladies’  love. 
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“  Aye,  slave !  look  now  on  that  noble 
brow, 

For  you  never  may  look  again ; 

That  youthfukK night,  in  the  clear  moon, 
light. 

Slew  Ellen  of  Dclorainc. 

“  The  maid  had  come  from  her  native 

home. 

Her  home  was  far  away  ; 

But  Lindsay*s  smile,  and  Lindsay's  guile, 
Had  taught  her  feet  to  stray. 

“  And  she  thought  to  wed,  that  simple 

maid. 

The  Knight  she  lov’d  so  well ; 

But  on  Lindsay  smil’d  Lord  Ronald’s  child, 
The  bright.eyed  Isobel. 

“  The  lake  was  deep,  and  the  world  asleep, 

When  they  met  on  the  silent  shore  ; 
*Twas  a  fatal  night,  his  dagger  was  bright, 
And  Ellen  was  seen  no  more  ! 

“  And  there  are  those,  who  were  Lind* 

say’s  foes. 

Who  speak  of  sound  heard  by  none ; 
Of  the  stifl’d  breath,  and  the  struggle  of 
death, 

And  the  shriek  and  the  dying  groan. 

“  But  thy  cheek  is  pale  in  the  morning 
gale, 

And  phrenzy  is  in  thine  eye  : 

And  thy  troubled  breast,  with  grief  op* 
prest. 

Heaves  many  a  lengthen’d  sigh.” 

“  Sir  Knight,  pass  on,  thy  task  is  done, 
But  mark  yon  scaffold  well ; 

For  the  Lord  may  save  the  free  and  the 
brave, 

For  love,  and  life,  and  Isobel.” 

The  young  Knight  rais’d  his  head  and 
gaz’d 

Upon  the  scene  of  woe ; 

n ;)  The  axe  gleams  high,  but  the  startled  eye 
Dares  not  behold  the  blow. 

“  Farewell,  farewell,  dear  Isobel, 

Forget  not  Lindsay’s  love ; 

^  Oh,  weep  not  so,  for  well  you  know 
There  is  a  scene  above  !” 

.?’» 

He  quits  the  maid— his  neck  is  laid 
Beneath  the  fatal  steel ; 

And  who  can  tell,  though  hid  so  well* 

^  ^  What  pangs  his  heart  may  fed  ? 

The  axe  gleams  high,  a  steady  eye 
Preijares  the  mortal  blow  ; 

“  He  shall  not  die— ’twas  I !  *twas  I ! 
A  stranger  scream'd  below. 

And  as  he  spoke,  the  fatal  stroke 
8  dc-  '  Suspended  hung  in  air ; 

He  reach’d  the  place,  disclos’d  his  face, 
It  was  the  young  St.  Clair. 


But  in  silence  and  woe  those  warriors  go, 
To  gaze  on  a  sight  of  fear  ; 

And  many  an  eye,  that  has  long  been  dry, 

Will  shed  the  unbidden  tear. 

He  who  so  oft,  in  the  midst  of  the  fight. 
Hud  flash’d  like  a  beam  on  their  eyes ; 
The  brave  and  the  free,  by  their  King’s 

decree. 

To-day  as  a  murderer  dies; 

And  they  go  to  gaze  on  his  youthful  face. 
E’er  the  axe  on  his  neck  shall  gleam  ; 
And  they  go  to  gaze  on  the  manly  grace 

That  must  pass  away  as  a  dream. 

Hear  you  the  tread,  like  the  tramp  of  the 
dead. 

As  yon  mournful  crowd  draws  near  ? 
Every  tongue  is  dumb,  but  the  muffl’d 

drum 

Strikes  on  the  startled  car. 

They  dare  not  8[x:ak,  but  they  gaze  on 
his  cheek. 

And  his  dear  and  sparkling  eye ; 

And  they  mark  him  mount,  with  unchan¬ 
ging  front. 

That  platform  black  and  high. 

He  mounts  not  alone,  for  beside  him  is  one 
Of  a  fairer  and  gentler  form ; — 

Ah !  she  once  was  his  bride,  and  she 
dings  to  his  side 

Like  a  lily  that  bends  in  the  storm. 
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“  ‘  Oh  !  lost  St.  Clair  !*  I  heard  him  cry, 
‘  Thy  life  ia  in  its  prime, 


ismO 

“  Away  I  away  !  what— would  you  slay 
The  noblest  How’r  of  Tweed  ? 

•T»as  I,  'twas  I,  by  yon  bright  sky, 
•Twas  I  who  did  the  deed ! 

“  I  lur’d  sweet  Ellen  from  her  home — 
Her  home  beyond  the  sea ; 

She  left  her  father’s  princely  dome, 

Fond  maid  1  for  love  and  me. 

“  But  love  grows  old,  and  love  grows  cold, 
And  bright  eyes  please  no  more ; 

I  hoped  to  wed  a  nobler  maid, 

And  Ellen’s  reign  was  o’er. 

“Yetshe  would  sj^cak,  with  mantling  cheek. 
Of  all  the  vows  I  made  ; 

And  with  a  pride  she  would  not  liide. 

My  perjur’d  heart  upbraid. 

“  I  saw  her  bleed— oh  !  that  the  deed 

Were  blotted  from  my  brain  ! 

Twas  a  calm  clear  night,  when  my 
sabre  bright 

Slew  Ellen  of  Deloraine. 

My  strength  was  gone,  I  threw  me  dowm 
By  her  fair  and  lifeless  form  ; 

I  lay  on  the  rack,and  the  heav’ns  were  block, 
And  I  heard  the  howling  storm. 

“  Yet  the  moon  shone  bright,  with  her 
silver  light, 

And  the  sky  above  was  blue  ; 

I  heard  a  sound,  I  look’d  around, 

And  Lindsay’s  voice  I  knew. 

“  He  wa*  my  friend,  and  long  had  been, 
And  I  was  not  betray’d  ; 

He  gaz’d  upon  the  dreadful  scene. 

But  she  was  cold  and  dead. 


Thou  wilt  not,  must  not,  darest  not  die— 

Go,  and  repent  thy  crime.* 

“  I  spake  not  a  word,  but  he  took  my 
sword 

And  gave  his  own  to  me ; 

I  mounted  his  steed,  and,  with  woe  and 
speed, 

1  fled  alone  and  silently. 

“  I  have  wander’d  far,  but  my  heart’s 

deep  scar 

Was  ne’er  by  wand’ring  heal’d  ; 

My  wretched  life  with  |>ain  was  rife. 

And  I  wish’d  not  my  crime  conceal’d. 

“  I  have  come  to  die  ’ncath  my  country’s 
sky, 

My  bitter  woes  to  end, 

I  have  come  to  save  the  faithful  and 
brave— 

My  best,  my  only  friend.” 

Oh  !  then  broke  out  a  deafenuig  shout. 
That  o’er  Dunedin  rung  ; 

And  mountiiins  round  gave  back  the 
sound 

Prolong’d  by  Echo’s  longue. 

And  twenty  thousand  lips  proclaim’d 
Lord  Lindsay’s  honour’d  name  ; 

And  twenty  thousand  lips  proclaim’d 
Lord  Lindsay’s  well- won  fame! 

Lord  Lindsay  rais’d  his  eye  and  gaz’d 
Upon  his  own  lov’d  Isobel, 

Oh  !  volumes  s{x>ke  in  that  short  look. 
And  in  her  Lindsay’s  arms  she  fell. 

H.  G.  B. 


Cl^e  (ifrfitiittton. 


A  HASTY  glance  at  the  Exhibition 
of  this  year  enables  us  only  to  ex¬ 
press  our  disappointment  at  the  very 
limited  range  of  talent  which  it  dis¬ 
plays.  In  every  thing  save  land¬ 
scape,  it  is  more  than  indifferent ; 
tven  in  portrait  there  is  nothing  of 
uncommon  excellence ;  in  the  higher 
jvalk  of  history,  nothing  either  good, 
had,  or  indifferent ;  and  in  the  school 
of  familiar  and  vulgar  life,  only  a 
jery  few  which  deserve  notice.-  Wil¬ 
kie  i^nds  two  specimens,  both  good, 
particularly  Duncan  Gray,  No.  15.; 
hut  neither  calculated  in  any  way 
0  increase  bis  reputation.  The  scene 
fona  the  Gentle  Shepherd  is  sweetly 
painted ;  but  why  copy  poor  Bauldy  s 
countenance  from  the  Jew  clarionet- 
payer  in  the  Enraged  Musician  ?  A 
uore  Hebrew  visage  never  graced  a 


synagogue.  There  are  several  clever 
pieces,  in  rather  a  lower  style,  by 
Geikie,  painted  with  great  force,  but 
rather  hard  in  outline  and  colouring. 
The  Cobler  s  Stall  (No.  22.)  seems 
to  us  the  best  specimen  of  his  man¬ 
ner.  We  observe,  also,  a  multitude 
of  scenes  of  the  same  cast,  by  an  ar¬ 
tist  of  the  name  of  Painnan,  in 
which  we  are  quite  at  a  loss  to  wy 
whether  the  conception  or  execution 
is  worst.  A  great  deal,  we  think, 
might  be  said  on  both'sides- 
In  pdf  trait,  the  Exhibition  cannot, 
of  course,  be  said  to  be  entirely  defi¬ 
cient,  while  the  names  of  John  and 
George  Watson  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Catalogue.^  We  have  seen  the 
former,  however,  to  more  advantage ; 
and  in  this  Exhibition  his  most  am¬ 
bitious  performances  arc  by  no  means 
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tlic  most  successful.  His  large  por¬ 
trait  of  the  Earl  of  Hopetouu  is  by 
no  means  a  pleasing  picture — vague 
and  undecided  in  its  appearance,  and 
singularly  inferior  to  his  usual  efforts. 
The  small  portrait,  Francis  Grant, 
Esq.  of  Kilgraston,  in  his  dress  as 
Ensign  to  the  Knight  Mareschal,  is 
every  way  sui>erior.  The  portrait  of 
Lont  Cringletie,  by  George  Watson, 
is  admirable — one  of  the  finest  like¬ 
nesses  we  ever  saw  ;  and  his  large 
painting  of  Sir  Evan  Macgregor 
Murray  is  excellent,  both  in  drawing 
and  colouring. 

The  real  strength  of  the  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  however,  consists  in  landscape, 
and  in  this  department  it  maintains 
its  character.  Mr  H.  W.  Williams 
has  fifteen  paintings,  the  Rev.  J. 
Thomson  seven,  AV'illiain  Simpson 
six,  Andrew  M'ilson  eight ;  and  al¬ 
most  every  one  of  these  admirable  in 
its  way.  Nothing  can  be  more  so¬ 
lemnly  magnificent  than  Mr  Thom¬ 
son’s  two  \’iews  of  Fast  Castle,  par¬ 
ticularly  No.  20. ;  or  more  beautiful 
than  his  painting  of  Innerwick  Cas¬ 
tle  (No.  1 10.)  :  it  has  all  the  repose 
and  depth  of  Gaspar  Poussin.  His 
view  from  the  grounds  of  Hillside, 
(No.  47.)  which  is  in  the  same  style, 
we  do  not  like  so  much  ;  the  effect  is 
rather  muddy.  Prestonpans  is  also 
an  admirable  painting ;  and  the 
others,  though  less  interesting,  are 
still  in  the  first  style  of  the  art.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  select,  from  Mr 
Williams*  Grecian  Views,  any  one 
entitled  to  a  preference  over  the 
others.  In  mere  Ix'aiUy  of  execution, 
perhaps  the  rich  sunset  view  of 
Athens,  with  the  long  embowering 
shadows  of  the  foreground,  and  the 
picturesque  fibres  that  diversify  it, 
is  the  finest ;  but  there  is  sometning 
to  us  inexpressibly  striking  in  the 
desolation  of  the  Acropolis — the  long, 
unbroken  slonc  of  a  dusky  autumnal 
yellow,  and  the  small  figures  in  the 
middle-ground  almost  vanishing  in 
shadow.  His  large  panoramic  views 
of  Edinbui^h,  from  a  distance,  we 
scarcely  think  very  happily  selected  ; 
but  there  arc  a  few  studies  and 
small  compositions  painted  with  ad¬ 
mirable  boldness  and  force.  No.  29! 
ap^ars  to  us  particularlv  fine. 

Wcare  delighted  with  Mr  Wil- 
aon  a  landscapes.  '  His  style  is  ex¬ 
quisitely  captivating,  and  yet  asto- 
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nishingly  simple.  No  one  who  had 
not  seen  No.  11.  entitled  View  on 
the  Frith  of  Forth,  Evening,”  could 
imagine  how  much  effect  the  artist 
has  produced  from  the  simple  ma¬ 
terials  of  a  calm  ocean,  a  lowering 
sky,  a  long  track  of  land  almost  un¬ 
varied  in  its  outline,  in  the  distance, 
and  a  single  figure  seated  on  the 
beach,  in  the  foreground.  The  View 
of  Leith  Roads  from  the  west  of  New- 
haven  Pier,  (No.  41.)  is  equally 
striking;  and  Burntisland,  (No.  46.) 
though  we  think  the  buildings  un¬ 
graceful,  and  therefore  rather  too 
prominently  brought  out,  is,  in  some 
parts,  the  finest  painting  in  the  Ex¬ 
hibition.  The  boats  and  figures  in 
the  foreground  have  all  the  brilliant 
clearness  of  Callcott. 

Mr  Simpson,  whose  style  has  a  pe¬ 
culiar  breadth  and  boldness,  exhibits 
a  beautiful  view  on  the  Esk,  near 
Roslin,  with  some  smaller  pieces,  of 
which  a  simple  view  on  the  Water 
of  Leith  pleases  us  most. 

We  should  have  been  inclined  to 
praise  MrEwbank’s  Hannibal’s  Pass¬ 
age  over  tlie  Alps  exceedingly,  were 
it  not  so  palpable  an  imitation  of  the 
style  of  Mr  Martin.  Surely  no  one 
who  has  seen  his  Joshua  can  fail  to 
recognise  the  magnificent  cliff,  under 
the  tow'n  of  Gibcar,  which  overhangs 
the  Jewish  Chief,  in  that  beautiful 
landscape. 

We  recognise  one  or  two  fine  six*- 
cimens  of  Copley  Fielding, — a  large 
view  of  Chepstow,  in  water  colours, 
which  is  placed  close  to  Mr  Williams, 
and  a  composition  from  the  .d^ncid, 
in  the  style  of  Gasper  Poussin.  The 
last  is  a  very  striking  painting,  and 
full  of  talent. 

What  could  possibly  induce  lur- 
ner,  the  first  landscape-painter  in  the 
W’orld,  at  this  day,  to  send  nothing 
but  a  very  trumpery  water-colour 
of  the  Bell-Rock,  in  a  Storm  ?  This 
is  as  bad  as  the  caprice  which  l«l 
him  to  exhibit,  the  other  year,  in 
London,  an  unintelligible 
which  he  properly  enough  entitled 
“  W'hat  You  Will.” 

J.  F.  Williams  has  several  very  su¬ 
perior  landscapes  in  this  Exhibition» 
and  Peter  Gibson  a  very  poor  one. 

The  miniatures  are  few,  and  in¬ 
different  On  the  whole,  we  sup¬ 
pose,  the  unavoidable  conclusion  is, 
that  the  Exhibition  is  not  improving* 
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anil  harmony  of  the  company  was  in-  cellany,  till  X  turnetl  over  and  saw 
terrupted  by  a  nondescript  young  the  name  of  my  good  friend  Dt'ino« 
man,  being  a  kind  of  cross-breed  be-  critus  as  the  author,  when  I  again 
twiTn  the  beau  and  the  bully.  He  felt  like  Cobbett ;  whether  my  ino- 
was  known  in  the  village,  and  indeed  lives  were  the  same,  it  is  not  my 
over  the  parish,  by  the  nickname  of  province  to  say.  Even  after  the  dis- 
Cobbett,  from  the  loudness  and  fre-  covery,  I  felt  half  inclined  to  be  an- 
quency  with  whidi  he  sounded  the  gry  ;  but  prudence  suggested  to  put 
praises  of  that  versatile  and  unprin-  a  good  face  on  the  matter,  and  join 
cipled  demagogue.  At  the  nuptial  in  the  laugh  against  myself.  'J'he 
festivity  to  which  I  have  alludea,  he  paper  might  be  actionable,  for  it  has 
became  officiously  troublesome  to  the  been  decided  that  truth  is  a  libel ; 
rustic  maidens,  and  swaggeringly  but  1  should  be  ashamed  to  prosecute, 
imptTtinent  with  their  admirers.  A  when  conscious  that  the  whole  is  true, 
knot  of  young  fellows  in  the  opposite  Besides,  I  have  no  inclination  to 
end  of  tne  rural  ball-room,  provoked  quarrel  with  my  friends ;  but  as  one 
by  his  impudence,  said  aloud,  it  was  good  turn  deserves  another,  I  shall 
a  pity  nobody  would  turn  that  blus-  consider  myself  indebted  to  the  l)o- 
tering  fool  Cobbett  out  of  doors.  The  minie,  till  his  folly,  or  my  good  for- 
sound  of  the  well-known  appellation  tune,  enables  me  to  repay  him  in  his 
eaught  his  ear,  and  strutting  up  to  own  coin. 

the  j»arty  in  a  threatening  attitude.  In  the  mean  time,  I  have  the  plea¬ 
se,  in  the  style  of  Ancient  Pistol,  de-  sure  of  informing  you,  that  the  im- 
manded  who  had  had  the  insolence  pending  storm  which  hovered  above 
to  call  him  Cobbett  ?  shew  him  the  my  head  has  begun  to  dissipate. 
Joan  who  would  dare  to  pronounce  Tne  independence  which  I  have  dis- 
sudi  a  word  in  his  hearing,  end  he  played,  and  the  threats  which  1  held 
J^ould  dash  every  tooth  in  the  lub-  out  in  Number  Third,  have  had  their 
o^J’ s  head  down '  his  throat !  The  desired  effect.  The  respectable  lady 
young  man  who  had  uttered  the  of-  there  mentioned  has  since  honoured 
ftnsive  appellation,  veering  round  in  me  so  far  as  to  write  me  a  card,  re- 
me  crowd,  came  behind  this  Bobadil,  questing  me  to  favour  her  with  a 
and  slapping  him  familiarly  on  the  loan  of  Moore*s  Lioves  of  the  Angels; 
t  Hit?*  What  is  the  raaU  and  you  know,  Mr  Editor,  no  woman 

''00  has ofliended  you,  Cobbett?”  of  character  will  stoop  to  solicit  a 
Jth  clenched  fist,  extended  favour  from  a  man  whom  she  de- 
the  bully  turned  fiercely  round ;  spises.  I  have  also  had  the  pleasure 
seeing  his  antagonist,  eiuleavour*  of  drinking  tea  with  more  than  cme 
to  clothe  his  face  in  a  smile,  and  of  the  coterie,  and  been  agreeably 
n  an  easy  tone  replied,  “  Oh!  is  entertained  with  some  their  litef- 
w  you,^  Charlie  ?•— Pll  no  hinder  ary  criticisms,  which  displayed  more 
^  ^  Cobbett ;  but  d— n  acumen  than  1  expected.  The  Pro- 
^  riff-raff  if  they  dare  offer  to  vost  has  likewise  hinted  to  a  friend^ 
®c  freedoms."  that  he  conceives  himself  honoured 

®w,  Mr  Editor,  to  apply  my  by  the  insertion  of  his  very  ingenioiw 
i  my  feelings  were  much  of  a  illustration  and  solution  of  the  phi- 
•  Cobbett  8,  when  I  read  tny  losoi^cal  question,  which  bad  us- 
’'OL.  iiv.  ^  .  N  n 


I'ounciK  I  have  recently  bad  oc-  ueiitly  labulous.^  1  nave  preserved 
casiun  to  appear  before  him  in  my  the  names  given  in  my  friend’s  letter, 
official  capacity,  when  he  was  on  the  not  having  an  opportunity  of  learning 
bench,  and  have  observed  that  he  whether  they  were  affixed  by  him, 
listened  to  my  pleadings  with  more  or  if  they  have  been  preserved  with 
respectful  attention  ;  and  if  he  has  the  traditionary  story, — if  the  latter, 
occasion  to  address  me,  it  is  with  the  similarity  of  the  priest  s  to  that 
greater  complacency  of  manner  than  of  Cardinal  Beaton,  and  that  of  the 
formerly.  Maiden  of  Myreton  to  his  last  victim, 

All  this,  Mr  Editor,  may  appear  is  a  remarkable  coincidence.” 
egotism  and  sheer  vanity but  to  ' 

both  of  these  foibles  1  am  as  much 

R  stranger  as  the  Preacher  in  the  ^tont  oC  CnlUbo'tfp. 

Caledonian  Chapel,  Hatton  Garden  ;  |  Arcadian  plains, 

and,  like  him,  1  write  pro  hono  pub^  Angelic  maids  and  seraph  swains, 
lien,  I  therefore  advise  every  man.  Where  suns,  in  cloudless  glory  bright, 
who  either  expects  to  rise,  or  wishes  Pour  forth  a  flood  of  lasting  light ; 
to  maintain  his  place  in  society,  like  Where  all  is  soft,  voluptuous  ease, 
me,  to  shew  himself  prepared  to  re-  Ambrosial  sweets  on  every  breere ; 
gist  and  resent  every  attack,  from  Young  Loves,  disporting  in  the  shade, 
whatever  quarter  ;  and  always  to  Reclin’d  on  flowers  that  never  fade, 
bear  in  mind  our  national  badge  and  While  transport  brightens  every  eye, 
motto.  Nemo  me  impune  lacesset ;  And  rapture  swells  in  every  sigh, 
and  shall  conclude  my  advice,  with  Health  breathing  in  the  balmy  air, 
commending  to  your  readers  the  fol-  Not  head  nor  heart  oppress  d  w-ith  care. 

lowing  couplet,  which  I  have  some-  ,  ^o :  Calrfoma  c my  lay, 
where  seen  :  And  gMy  I  thc  c^l  o  y: 

Land  of  my  birth  !  dear  is  thy  clime. 

This  world’s  a  stage,  and  they  who  act  Thy  mountains  hoar  that  rise  sublime, 
thereon  Thy  rude  grey  rocks,  thy  heath^clad  hills, 

Must  either  play  their  parts,  or  else  be  Thy  broad  blue  lakes,  thy  crystal  rills, 
played  upon.  waving  woods,  rich  fruitful  plains. 

Straw-covered  cots  and  happy  swains ; 

^  1  now  annex  copies  of  the  sey-  Thy  maidens,  fair  as  summer  morn, 
pieces  produced  by  the  new  members  Blithe  as  the  blackbird  on  the  thorn, 
mentioned  in  the  communication  by  Whose  modest  blushes  grace  their  chamu; 
Democritus.  The  first  1  have  to  Thy  sons,  renowm’d  in  arts  and  arms, 
record  is  the  production  of  a  young  For  labour  strong,  in  battle  brave, 
man  on  whom  Nature  has  bestowed  On  martial  field  or  stormy  w  ave, 
talents,  but  whose  niggard  fortune  And  oh  !  to  me  how  dear  the  glen 
has  denied  means  ana  opportunity  Which  I  shall  never  tread  again  ! 
for  their  cultivation.  He  is  at  pre-  ^y 

sent  a  working  mechanic,  and  litera-  mantling  birchen  bow  r, 

ture  is  only  the  amusement  of  those  ^  modest  blushing  fair, 

leisure  hour,  which  are  often  spent  I*"**  “  I'’®  breaking  ihen-. 

in  plcssures  less  rational,  and  illore  S'"  “1  ‘h*  dew-drop,  on  'he  i1>™y  • 

^  Or  lead  her  down  the  flow’ry  dell, 

And,  leaning,  press  the  heather-bcll ! 

His  shame  in  crow'ds,  his  solitary  pride.  These  guileless  joys,  dear  to  the  heart, 
u  e  j  L  •  .  .  No  foreign  clime  could  e’er  impart ; 

a  Though  fled,  like  phantom  of  the  night, 

the  ft^owing  remarks  :  “  For  the  Love’s  sunny  mom  of  young  delight ; 

t^iUon  of  the  Ule  which  I  am  When  Time  has  chiU’^  or  changed  the 

about  to  rehearse,  I  have  been  re-  scene, 

oently  indebted  to  a  friend,  who  sent  *Tis  bliss  to  muse*  on  what  has  been  * 

me  a  long  and  circumsuntial  ac-  Thus,  when  the  fair  is  absent  from  W* 

count,  containing  many  particulars  arms, 

of  which  I  have  not  availed  myself.  The  lover  feasts  his  soul  upon  her  pictur 

There  were  other  actors  in  the  drama ;  charms. 

and^  ttldmte  catastrophe  of  the  Enough— yet  should  thU  verse  be 

pnesl  was  ditthvnt,  and  less  natural  By  one  whore  heart,  like  mine,  has  bW 
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O’er  early  friendships,  now  no  more. 

And  joys  which  Time  can  ne’er  restore ; 
Who,  when  he  bears  his  country’s  name, 
Still  fivU  the  kindling  patriot  flame ; 

Whose  mountains,  cloth’d  in  wintry  snow', 
Shed  round  his  heart  a  fervid  glow ; 

Who  loves  to  tread  her  misty  vales, 

Atid  listen  to  her  howling  gales ; 

Who,  when  the  angry  ocean  roars. 

And  foams  on  her  indented  shores. 

Hears  melody  when  sea-birds  scream. 

And  music  in  the  mountain  stream  ; 
Though  rude  my  hand,  and  harsh  my 
strain, 

To  him  I  shall  not  harp  in  vain : 

And  though  he  cannot  shout  applause, 

Yet  sympthizing  in  the  cause. 

Approves  this  tribute  to  his  country  due. 
While  1,  in  artless  verse,  my  simple  tale 
pursue. 

Macneil,  with  softly  Doric  song, 

Stray’d  Fortha’s  winding  banks  along ; 

To  rostlcd  clifT,  and  mansion  gay, 

Delighted,  pour’d  his  rural  lay ; 

Hut  still  remains  a  classic  spot. 

By  him  neglected  or  forgot : 

Tis  Tullibody,  yet  unsung, 

A  name  that  flows  from  many  a  tongue  ; 
A  thousand  years  have  nearly  flown 
iiince  Kenneth  rais’d  the  sacred  stone. 

As  witness  of  the  compact  sworn 
To  curb  and  crush  the  Pictish  horn  : 

Its  holy  fane,  in  after  days. 

For  mattin  songs  and  vesper  lays. 

Rear’d  when  King  David  rul’d  the  land, 
Unroof’d  by  Gallia’s  hostile  band, 
hen  Reformation’s  dawning  light 
DLspell’d  the  shades  of  Papal  night ; 

But  still  it  lives  in  modern  fame. 

And  l)ears  an  Abercromby’s  name  ; 

Him  who  the  brave  to  battle  led. 

On  Egypt’s  sands  who  fought  and  bled  ; 
Rut  nobler  lays  become  his  shrine. 

And  fitter  hands  for  him  should  twine 
The  laurell’d  wTcath,  that  long  shall 
bloom 

In  lasting  verdure  on  his  tomb. 

Be  mine  to  tell,  in  simple  rhyme, 

A  legend  of  the  olden  time; 
hough,  haply,  some  in  Devon’s  vale 
let  sigh,  when  musing  o’er  the  tale ; 

And  Beauty  tighter  draws  her  virgin  zone, 
hue  with  a  watery  eye  she  views  the 
Maiden  Stone. 

^  before  pale  Scotia  sigh’d 

wept  o’er  Plodden’s  fatal  day, 
y  Ury  priests,  in  haughty  pride, 

usurp’d  the  sway  ; 
^  Cainbu8lcenr.€th  pour’d  her  train 
runes,  to  flatten  on  the  plain, 

Tullibody  wood, 

bow’d  before  the  rood  ; 


Tradition  says,  the  same  in  name 
With'  him  who,  “damn’d  to  lasting 
fame,” 

O’er  Scotland  bore  tyrannic  sway. 

With  pontifT  pride,  in  latter  day  ; 

Who  gloating,*  gaz’d  upon  the  flood 
Of  Mill’s  and  Wishart’s  martyr’d  blood ; 
Till  Norman  Leslie’s  daring  hand  ) 
Sheath’d  in  his  heart  the  deadly  brand,  j 
And  of  a  monster  rid  the  land. 

The  priest  of  whom  my  song  1  frame. 
In  principle  and  heart  the  same ; 

By  Nature  form’d  with  manly  grace. 

And  meekly  sanctimonious  face ; 

Of  fluent  s|)ecch,  and  honied  tongue. 

In  features  fair,  in  years  still  young : 

Look  in  his  face,  it  seem’d  design’d 
The  index  of  a  spotless  mind ; 

But  soon  appear’d— the  heart  laid  bare— > 
A  foul  errata  written  there. 

In  capitals,  there  one  might  trace 
Ambition’s  lofty,  boundless  aim. 

And  lordly  pride,  like  all  his  race. 

And  fleshly  lust’s  unhallow’d  flame. 

He  well  could  frame  his  accents  meek. 

To  hide  his  rage  or  malice  dire ; 

The  glow  that  lighted  up  his  cheek 
Was  kindled  at  unholy  fire ; 

The  tear  that  trembled  in  his  eye. 

When  sinners  kneel’d— his  public 
pray’r. 

With  hands  uplifted  to  the  sky— 

Each  had  its  end— a  secret  snare : 
Hypocrisy,  with  mask  devout. 

His  sins  disguis’d — all  fair  without. 

No  spot  was  seen  ;  but  all  was  foul 
within. 

His  heart  a  bloated  mass  of  vice  and  se¬ 
cret  sin. 

So  eloquent,  so  meek,  so  pure. 

This  priest  was  deem’d  o’er  all  his  cure. 
He  still  a  hearty  welcome  found. 

The  board  for  him  with  dainties  crown’d  ; 
And  Myreton’s  laird,  whose  moral  worth 
Was  not  excell’d  from  Tay  to  Forth, 

For  Beaton  had  such  fond  regard. 

The  priest  in  half  his  pleasures  shar’d , 

He  with  the  squire  would  often  dine. 
With  social  talk  they  quaff’d  their  wine ; 
And  swift  the  light-wing’d  hours  would 
pass, 

For  Beaton  lov’d  a  sparkling  glass : 

But  though  he  felt  his  bosom  warm. 
When  set  beside  the  mantling  bowl, 
Yet  Myreton  had  a  nobler  charm, 

A  spell  that  bound  him  heart  and  soul; 
For  Martha  Wishart’s  face  was  fair 
As  fabling  poet  ever  drew  ; 

No  gem  could  with  her  eye  compare, 

No  star  so  bright  in  ether  blue ; 

Young  Love  seem’d  there  to  lurk  perdue. 
And  bathe  his  wings  in  liquid  ligh^ 
More  pure  than  morning’s  early  d^, 

Or  summer’s  sun  seroiely  b^ht 
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The  inuxi^  of  her  melting  voice 
Bespoke  the  gentle,  s|)otle8s  mind  i 
1 1  might  have  made  despair  rejoice, 

And  charm'd  the  fbe  of  human  kind. 
Both  {Mirents  fondly  lov'd  the  maid. 

Their  only  child,  their  pride  and  joy  ; 
And  she  such  filial  love  repaid, 

Their  hopes  had  never  knoum  alloy. 
And  Beaton  look'd,  and  dar'd  to  love, 
Yea,  dote  upon  this  spotless  flow'r  : 

So  looks  the  vulture  on  the  dove, 

When  he  would  Innocence  devour  ! 
The  fire  that  sparkled  in  his  eye 
Still  brightest  shone  when  she  was  by  ; 

1 1  is  eloquence  more  softly  flow'd. 

His  ruddy  cheek  more  richly  glow'd  ; 

So  far  the  priest  could  not  controul 
The  strong  emotions  of  his  soul. 

Though  holy  mother  Church  had  said. 

No  priest  should  mount  the  marriage  bed, 
She  knew  they  lov'd  ;  but  always  kind, 
Was  to  her  children's  fVailties  blind : 

And  Beaton  dearly  lov'd  to  twine 
Ixive's  blooming  rose  wnth  Bacchus'  vine  ; 
Well  skill'd  in  each  insidious  art. 

To  win  the  unsuspecting  heart ; 

For  he  had  vanquish'd  virgin  charms ; 
He  knew  to  fan  the  youthful  flame, 
flow  best  to  win  the  wanton  dame. 

And  lure  the  bashful  to  his  arms ; 

But  here  it  was  his  constant  care 
With  piety  to  bait  the  snare  ; 

No  talk  of  love  the  maid  could  lure, 

For  Martha's  virgin  heart  W'as  pure 
As  Lady  Alva's  web  of  snow  *, 

That  mocks  the  sun's  meridian  glow. 
Whose  influence  oft  is  shed  in  vain. 

When  May  with  llow'rs  has  deckt  the 
plain ; 

As  pure,  but  not  so  cold  was  Martha's 
heart. 

Ah  !  Kttle  skill'd  to  shun  the  sly  seducer's 

art ! 

Alas  !  that  Love  should  e'er  inspire 
A  beauteous  maiden's  gpileless  breast. 
With  all  his  fine  ethereal  fire. 

To  harbour  there  a  worthless  guest ! 
But  Eve  was  by  the  serpent  chaf'd. 
Without  Love's  soul-subduing  smile ; 
What  wonder  Martha's  heart  was  warm'd. 
When  Love  was  leagued  with  serpent 
guile. 

Her  father  deem'd  the  table  graced, 

If  Tullibody's  priest  was  there  ; 

And  Martha  every  hour  embraced 

Hit  winning  eloquence  to  share ; 

For  veil’d  in  Wiadom’i  solemn  guise, 

Persuasion  dwelt  upon  bis  tongue  ; 
And  while  his  person  fil'd  her  eyes. 

Her  ears  in  fond  attention  hung. 

His  vidts  made  the  maiden  glad, 

And  brighter  shone  her  melting  cy*e  ; 


When  he  departed,  she  was  sad, 

And  sigh’d,  although  she  knew  net  n-hv. 
Still  new  attractions  were  display'd, 

And  still  her  admiration  grew ; 

And  Myreton’s  Martha,  hapless  maid ! 

Had  lost  her  heart  befbre  she  knew ; 
When  darkness  hover'd  round  her  head, 
She  felt  a  void  within  her  breast ; 

She  turn'd  upon  her  sleepless  bed, 

And  wonder’d  why  she  ctmld  not  rest ; 
Or  if  she  clos'd  her  eyes  in  sleep. 

Young  Fancy's  visions  were  so  bright, 
That  she  would  sigh,  and  sometimes  wi^p. 
To  wake  from  dreams  of  soft  delight ; 
But  morn  would  bring  the  holy  man, 

A  welcome  guest  to  Myreton’s  board, 
Who  still  the  secret  fire  w'ould  fan, 

Now  of  her  heart  the  sovereign  lord. 

When  Beaton  saw  the  maiden's  heart 
Was  now  the  victim  of  his  art. 
Entangled  in  his  demon  toil, 

Although  he  long'd  to  reap  the  spoil, 

He  wish’d  the  fruit  more  ri|)e  to  see, 
Before  he  shook  it  from  the  tree: 

Hence,  all  his  art  was  still  essay'd 
To  lure  the  heart  he  had  betray'd. 

He  long  had  mark'd  her  taste  refin'd, 
Her  restless,  keen,  inquiring  mind, 

That  sought  to  know  and  undersUind 
The  works  of  Nature’s  plastic  hand  ; 

Of  such  the  priest  with  her  would  talk, 
Whene'er  they  took  their  evening  walk ; 
When  seated  in  the  garden  bow’r. 

The  branch,  the  bud,  the  leaf,  the  flow'r, 
Afforded  an  ei^haustless  store 
For  Beaton's  philosophic  lore  : 

When  twili^t’s  gold  and  purple  glow 
Smil'd  o’er  Dumait’s  lofty  brow. 

Or  when  the  moon,  with  silver  beam, 
Shed  trembling  light  on  Devon's  stream  ; 
He  would  direct  the  maiden's  eye 
To  all  the  splendours  of  the  sky. 

Her  boundless  fancy  roving  far 
Beyond  the  orb  of  evening  star  ; 

Till,  like  a  bird  on  wearied  wing, 

That  sinks  where  buds  and  blossoms 
spring, 

So  Martha  sought  a  place  of  rest. 

And  fix'd  her  home  on  Beaton’s  breast ; 
And  built  her  bower,  and  fondly  nestled 

there, 

And  in  the  dream  of  love  forgot  each 
earthly  care. 

Vet  was  that  love  still  cross’d  with 

fear, 

And  bath'd  her  check  in  many  a  tear ; 
She  knew  the  Church,  in  Papal  pride, 
Allow'd  her  priests  no  earthly  bride  ;  ^ 

Yet  Hope  would  whisper,  Myrcl^^  • 
charms 

Might  lure  him  from  the  Church's  arms, 


A  wreath  of  snow,  which  often  lies  in  a  hollow  of  the  Ochfl  Hills  till  Msy  ** 
June,  is  called  “  Lady  Alva’s  web.” 
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Make  him  prefer  broad  lands  and  gold 
To  Tullibody’s  narrow  fold— 

A  blooming,  fond,  and  faithful  sjx)use. 

To  frigid,  dull  monastic  vows. 

Alas !  the  maiden  little  knew 
The  ho|)e8  Ambition  held  to  view : 

Though  still  secure  stood  Papal  power, 
They  saw  the  distant  dark  cloud  lower. 
And,  fearful  of  approaching  storm, 

Kssay’d  the  i)halanx  strong  to  form. 

Now  Heaton’s  skill  and  worth  were  known, 
l)n  secret  missions  he  had  gone ; 
llis  name  hail  reach’d  the  Papal  chair, 
And  honours,  pros|)ect8,  rich  and  fair, 

I’hc  Church  had  spread  In  flatt’ring  guise. 
To  fix  the  jmest’s  ambitious  eyes  t 
He  yet  might  be,  so  whisper’d  Hope, 

A  Hishop,  Cardinal,  and  Pope ! 

Such  were  the  dreams  of  priestly  pride  : 
And  though  for  Martha’s  charms  he  sigh’d, 
Yet  Myreton’s  lands,  and  beauty  fair, 
Before  them  were  but  viewless  air  ; 
Though  dup’d,  his  heart  with  high  am¬ 
bition  swell’d. 

And  from  his  haughty  soul  each  humbler 
thought  cxpell’d. 

Yet  was  this  cunning,  plotting  knave 
To  every  sensual  ^vice  a  slave ; 

He  saw  the  conquest  he  had  made. 

That  Love  had  Martha’s  heart  betray’d  ; 
And  watch’d  for  a  propitious  hour 
To  crop  this  blooming,  spotless  flower, 
Then  spurn  it,  like  a  worthless  weed. 

And  leave  the  wounded  heart  to  bleed. 

In  whispers  soft,  as  coos  the  dove, 

With  honied  tongue,  he  told  his  love  ; 
The  maiden  heard  with  raptur’d  sighs. 
With  glowing  cheek  and  glist’ning  eyes ; 
As  lovelier  seems  the  blushing  rose 
When  in  the  dews  of  morn  it  glows  ; 

T  he  tear  of  joy  on  Martha’s  cheek, 

Tlie  melting  eye,  that  seem'd  to  speak ; 
Such  charms  o’er  every  feature  shed. 

That  Beaton’s  heart,  though  cold  and  dead. 
Though  hackney’d  in  the  paths  of  vice. 
Like  Satan,  erst  in  Paradise, 

A  moment  half  relenting  stood, 

In  hesitating,  dubious  mood, 

And  shudder’d,  as  he  stretch’d  his  arms, 
0  fold  such  pure  angelic  charms ; 


She  who  has  striven  in  virgin  pride. 
The  glance  of  secret  love  to  hide. 

With  burning  cheek,  and  dow'ncast  eye. 
Sought  to  suppress  the  rising  sigh. 

And  felt  the  blush  of  maiden  shame 
Whene’er  she  heard  the  favour’d  name, 
Will  feel  more  sooth  than  1  can  say 
'llow  Martha  joy’d  to  find  her  way 
With  roses  strew’d,  that  shed  perfume 
More  rich  than  Eden’s  earliest  bloom  ; 
Their  sweets  as  spotless  to  the  view. 

As  fair,  alas  !  as  transient  too  ! 

Deep  in  Balquharn’s  shrubby  glen, 
Scciuester’d  far  from  human  ken, 

’Twas  there  she  heard  the  whisper’d  vow 
Which  tinged  her  cheek,  and  smooth’d  her 
l)row  ; 

The  fondly,  faithful  cushat  dove 
Sole  witness  of  the  plighted  love. 

That  hallow’d  spot  had  since  been  dear. 
The  streamlet  music  to  her  ear  ; 

No  garden  blossoms  half  so  fair 
As  were  the  wild-flowers  blooming  there. 
When  she  went  out,  before  return. 

Love  led  her  to  Balquharn  burn  : 

Wildly  romantic  was  the  scene, 

A  hillock  clad  in  velvet  green  ; 

Behind,  a  grey  rock  rudely  frown’d. 

With  heather-bells  andwUd-thyme  crown’d. 
While  from  the  fissures  in  its  side 
The  fox-glove  hung  in  purple  pride ; 
Though  shed  the  rich  and  golden  bloom. 
Ere  while  that  deck’d  the  waving  broom. 
Array’d  in  gay  fierennial  green. 

Half  round  it  forni’d  u  shade  and  screen ; 
Before  her  feet,  with  murmuring  din, 

A  crystal  stream  fell  in  the  lin ; 

Above  the  pool  the  birch  reclin’d. 

With  hazel,  sloe,  and  woodbine  twin’d  ; 
Where  finch  and  linnet,  ever  gay. 

Would  twitter  on  the  bending  spray. 

One  evening,  seated  on  the  knoll. 

In  calm  serenity  of  soul, 

Far  in  the  west  the  sun  declin’d. 

And  sunk  the  Ochil  Hills  behind  ; 

The  maiden  join’d  the  joyous  woodland 
throng. 

And  thus  in  melting  notes  she  pour’d 
her  guileless  song : 
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Will  then  come  down  with  roaring  din,  Unveils  to  view  the  child  of  hell, 

In  druinly  torrents  rowing.  Before  the  guilty  triumph's  won. 

Now  starts  the  trembling,  frighted  fair, 
To  see  a  hideous  monster  glare. 

With  baleful  poison  in  his  eyes ; 

Her  cheek  grows  pale— her  blood  runs 

*  cold, 

Within  the  tortuous  serpent's  fold — 

She  starts— springs  up,  and  frighted 
flies : 

Mimosa  shrinks  not,  more  afVaid, 

Than  shudder'd,  shrunk,  the  trembling 
maid ; 

Not  sw'iilter  flies  the  trembling  fawn. 
Before  the  hunter,  o'er  the  lawn  ; 

Not  wilder  throbs  the  sky-lark’s  breast. 
When  close  by  murdering  falcon  press’d ; 
Not  My  reton's  hall  can  soothe  her  sad 
alarms, 

She  weeps,  she  sobs,  and  faints  \^ithin 
her  mother's  arms. 

Ah  !  why  should  suflTering  Virtue  wail, 
Or  Innocence  e'er  droop  forlorn  ? 

Now  Martha's  cheek  is  blanch'd  and  pale, 
Once  lovelier  than  the  orient  morn. 
Listless  and  dim  her  dowmeast  eye. 
Wasted  and  wan  her  slender  form ; 
Long,  deep,  and  sad  her  rending  sigh, 
She's  sinking  in  the  mental  storm  ! 
The  deadly  fiend  has  left  his  den. 

And  come  to  Myreton's  hall  again. 

With  speeches  bland,  and  pious  look  ; 
But  Martha's  soul  with  horror  shook ; 
The  demon  stood  expos'd  to  view. 

And  sadly  shuddering,  she  withdrew. 
Her  parents  saw,  with  much  surprise. 
Keen  indignation  in  her  eyes ; 

They  sought  the  cause — she  could  not 
speak ; 

But  blushes  deep  suffus'd  her  cheek; 
While  outrag'd  Virtue  in  her  eye 
Flash’d  like  the  lightning  in  the  sky  ; 

At  last,  with  faltering  tongue,  she  said, 

“  My  joy  on  earth  is  ever  fled ; 

For  he  I  deem'd  of  seraph  race, 

Has  showm  a  soul  polluted — base  !" 

High  swell'd  the  wrathful  father's  ire ; 
To  Beaton  death,  and  vengeance  dire. 
Was  now  denounced  against  the  band, 
Vile  spawn,  who  thus  disgraced  the  land. 
“  Ah  !  say  not  thus  !”  the  maiden  cries, 

,  The  big  tears  streaming  from  her  eyes ; 

*  “  My  heart  rebels  against  my  will. 

And,  to  my  sham^.-!  love  him  still ; 
But  while  my  heart  bleeds  at  its  inmost 

core, 

I’ve  sw’om  before  the  rood  I  ne'er  will 
meet  him  more.” 

As  droops  the  lily's  spotless  form. 

When  blighting  ftosts  molest ; 

Or  some  insidious  secret  worm 
!  Is  lurking  in  its  breast ; 

So  sunk  the  beauteous  Martha’s  **••*** 
spun,  •  The  blush,  the  smile,  the  glance  were  fled, 


**  But  I  can  meet  cauld  winter’s  sna'. 
And  still  my  heart  be  cheerie ; 

Though  how  ling  teni()cstM  round  me  blaw. 
They  canna  mak'  me  eerie  ; 

For  faithful  love  has  constant  charms. 
That  never  tyne  their  blossom  ; 

He'll  fondly  fold  me  in  his  arms. 

And  hide  me  in  his  bosom  !'* 
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While  she  in  sadness  pined ; 

What  pangs  the  jiarent’s  bosom  tear, 

To  see  their  pride,  ho|ie,  joy,  and  care. 

On  sickly  couch  reclined  ! 

The  maiden  rais’d  her  drooping  head. 

And  thus,  with  quivering  lip,  she  said. 

Soft  as  the  evening  zephyr  sighs. 

When  on  the  cowslip’s  breast  it  dies  ; 

“  Ah  !  cease  to  grieve,  my  father  dear. 
And,  mother,  wipe  that  bootless  tear  ; 

No  longer  for  your  daughter  sigh— 

She  cannot  hate — but  she  can  die  ! 

And  when  this  scene  of  sorrow’s  o’er. 

When  ill-placed  love  gives  pangs  no  more, 
That  he,  whose  sly,  insidious  art. 

Has  broke  a  guileless  maiden’s  heart,  , 
May  ever  bear  his  guilt  in  mind. 

Be  my  cold  lifeless  dust  enshrin’d 
In  solid  stone — a  lasting  tomb— 

Not  buried  in  earth’s  mouldy  W'omb, 

But  placed  above,  and  at  the  door 
Which  leads  him  to  the  sacred  floor ; 

That  every  time  he  enters  there. 

To  ofter  his  unhallow’d  prayer. 

His  eye  may  rest,  his  foot  may  tread. 

On  injur’d  Martha’s  lonely  bed  ! 

And  if  you  wish  my  troubled  spirit  rest. 
Fulfil,  my  father  dear,  your  daughter’s 
last  request.”. 

The  parting  scene,  the  struggle’s  o’er ! 
Not  softer  on  the  sandy  shore 
The  green  wave  falls,  when  zephyrs  sleep. 
And  summer  suns  shine  on  the  deep. 

Than  Martha’s  spirit  took  its  flight. 

To  mansions  of  celestial  light. 

Her  cold  clay  sleeps  in  its  bed  of  stone. 
And  the  wither’d  leaves  are  round  it 
strewn ; 

The  villagers,  when  they  come  to  mass. 
With  sadness  look,  as  they  slowly  pass  ; 
The  maidens  weep,  and  the  young  men 
sigh. 

Nor  rich  nor  poor  pass  careless  by. 

But  Beaton’s  feelings  who  can  tell, 

'V  hen  Sabbath  morn,  and  mattin-^11. 
Call’d  him  to  the  hallow’d  house,  to  pray, 
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When  the  sun  shone  bright  in  the  noon¬ 
tide  sky. 

Still  Martha’s  image  met  his  eye  ; 

Her  spirit  stood  in  the  hallow’d  door, 

And  cried,  “  You  must  enter  here  no 
more !” 

Thus  frantic,  shunn’d,  and  shunning  men. 
The  maniac  died  in  the  dim-wood  glen. 

The  mists  of  Rome  and  monks  arc  fled. 
And  purer  light  is  round  us  shed  ; 

The  reign  of  Papal  jx)w'er  is  gone  ; 

But  still  remains  the  Maidev  Stoke, 

To  meet  the  passing  stranger’s  eye. 

And  flx  his  mind  on  times  gone  by. 

The  next  candidate  was  a  land- 
surveyor,  who  had  first  brought  him¬ 
self  into  notice  by  a  smart  repartee 
to  a  country  gentleman,  who  was  at¬ 
tempting  to  be  witty  at  his  expence. 
The  squire,  like  a  generous  enemy, 
prized  his  antagonist  for  his  spirited 
defence  ;  employed  him  to  survey 
his  estate,  and  gave  him  his  patron¬ 
age  ;  in  consequence  of  which  he  is 
now  in  a  lucrative  business.  He  is 
witty,  rather  than  humorous ;  with 
a  satirical  propensity,  which  it  re¬ 
quires  the  remonstrances  of  his  friends 
to  keep  within  due  bounds.  V’^et  it 
might  be  said  of  him,  as  of  the  Earl 
of  Dorset,  in  the  Augustan  age  of 
good  Queen  Anne,  “  the  best-na- 
tured  man,  witht  he  worst-natured 
muse,”  for  he  is  generous  and  warm¬ 
hearted,  hates  vice  and  hypocrisy, 
but  loves  mankind ;  and  although 
he  seldom  spares  the  foibles  of  his 
best  friends,  his  attacks  are  always 
made  in  their  presence ;  for  he  says, 
the  man  who  could  satirise  or  ridi¬ 
cule  the  absent,  is  no  better  than 
the  assassin  who  stabs  in  tbe  dark. 


But  Beaton  s  feelings  who  can  tell.  When  he  applied  for  admission  into 

P  hen  Sabbath  morn,  and  mattin-bell,  Club,  it  was  resolved  to  receive 

Call  d  him  to  the  hallow’d  house,  to  pray,  the  same  reason  that  le- 

And  the  sad  memmto  stopp’d  his  way  ?  ^re  squeezed  over  the  punch- 

bowl.  On  the  present  occasion  he 
nears  thevulture  screamand  thelion  roar,  * 

His  heart  is  wither’d  in  sad  dismay ;  ^ 

So  Beaton  shook  o’er  the  maiden’s  clay. 

To  Fancy’s  eye,  her  spirit  stood  Shakespeare  sung  “  the  Seven  Ages,” 

^  view,  when  he  bow’d  before  the  rood ;  From  life’s  earliest  ojiening  bloom  ; 

^  hen  he  on  his  sleepless  couch  reclin’d.  Briefly  sketch’d  its  various  stages. 

He  heard  her  moan  on  the  midnight  From  the  cradle  to  the  tomb, 
wind. 

To  cool  the  are  of  hi,  fever'd  brain,  . 

Tbe  .perkiiog  c„p  ^  he  ««ghtr*ain,  „  ‘  to  ch.me ; 

In  the  ran  uf  Each  deserving  your  attenUon— 

Mic  rosy  wuic  ;the  met  his  eye,  aii  ^ 

And  the  biuK,uet  turn'd  to  agon^  ““ 

0  stifle  Conscience*  loud  alarms.  Look  not  for  poetic  varnish, 

e  sought  a  venal  wanton’s  arms  ;  I’m  a  rude,  unletter’d  swain ; 

smile  seem’d  a  serpent  hiss.  No  Parnassian  Muse  brings  garnish 

fire  and  flame  in  her  burning  kiss !  Flowers  to  deck  my  doggrcl  strain. 
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Some,  when  rich,  and  fat,  and  lazy. 

Shear  the  fleece,  not  feed  their  flocks  ; 
Mystic  flights  make  others  crazy, 

Guide-|K)sts— .no,  they’re  stumbling- 
blocks  ! 


We  have  preaching  politicians. 

Tools  of  power  and  earthly  thrones ; 
Pert,  pedantic  rhetoricians ; 

Dozing,  dull,  and  vulgar  drones. 


Some,  like  Boanerges  bawling. 

Shake  the  heart  and  stun  the  ear  ; 
Others,  whining,  whim))ering,  drawling, 
Wiping  still  the  maudlin  tear. 


Here,  see  meekness,  love,  and  patience, 
tirace  the  surplice  or  the  gown  ; 
There,  that  proud  man’s  fulmination 
Fit  him  for  the  triple  crowm. 


Venus,  Bacchus,  sauces,  capers, 
Calipash  and  calipee. 

Hypochondria,  spleen  and  vapours, 
Night.marc,  dreams,  and  dull  ennf/i, 


Mushrooms,  opium,  and  blue-devils. 
All  combine  lo  mock  their  skill ; 
War  with  such  a  host  of  evils. 
Should  it  fail  to  cure,  must  Idll. 


Tinkers,  when  they  mend  a  kettle. 
Close  one  hole  and  knock  out  two  ; 
Quacks,  w'hen  men  of  reckless  mettle. 
Keep  this  practice  still  in  view. 


I  have  seen  soft  Pity’s  blossom 
Trembling  in  the  doctor’s  eye. 
Bending  o’er  the  sick  man’s  bosom, 
He^  him  heave  the  tender  sigh  ; 

Heard  him  talk  of  hope  returning. 
Smile,  and  speak  of  health  to  l»c ; 


Seen  him  seek  the  house  of  mournin|{, 
And  shut  his  hand  against  a  fee  1 


S|)ecious  glossing,  si)ecial  pleading. 
Issuing  from  a  countless  throng ; 
Law'  from  equity  receding. 

Still  confounding  right  and  wrong. 


One  has  heard  a  knave’s  confession. 
Takes  his  fee  and  pleads  his  cuu^o  ; 
What  can  save  from  transportation  ? 
Quibbles,  quirks,  and  legal  flaws. 


Law’  and  Justice  seal’d  and  locked, 
Clients  come  with  golden  key ; 
Poverty,  with  empty  pocket. 

Ruin’d,  though  she  gains  her  plea. 


Next  we  have  the  Politician, 
Whig  or  Tory  all  the  same ; 
Intrigue,  cabal,  and  competition. 
All  are  struggling  for  the  game. 


Ministers  may  deal  in  Action, 
Loaves  and  Ashes  in  their  hand  ; 
Place  and  pension  bring  conviction 
Patriots  seldom  can  withstand. 


Sycophants  and  courtly  minions. 
Cringing,  play  at  seek-and-hide ; 
Constant  still  to  their  opinions, 

The  warmest’s  aye  the  safest  side. 


You  have  heard  the  house-dog  scratching 
At  the  door  w'ith  yelping  din, 

For  the  open  wicket  watching. 

Seen  him  silent  when  he’s  in. 


Councils  form  the  leagued  Alliance, 
Suited  to  the  happy  few’ ; 
Standing  armies  bid  deAance 
To  the  grumbling,  vulgar  crew. 


Chasing  Fame,  to  live  in  story. 
Forward  rush  the  bold  and  brave ; 
Grospiug  at  a  shadowy  glory. 
Sinking  in  a  nameless  grave : 


See  where  first  the  (Jospel  Preacher 
('omes  commission’d  from  above  ; 
Truth  Ands  him  a  faithful  teacher. 
Messenger  of  Peace  and  Love  : 


He  joins  practice  w’ith  profession  ; 

Less  can  others  w’cll  content ; 

Some  have  zeal  without  discretion. 
Running  where  they  ne’er  w’ere  sent 


Some  for  Paul,  and  son^  A  polios. 
Warm  in  sect  or  party’s  flame  ; 
Arininus  this,  that  Calvin  follows  ; 
Some  seek  nothing  but  a  name. 


Next,  the  sons  of  Esculapius 
In  my  l3rric8  claim  a  plate  ; 
Bearing  in  their  hands  a  capias^ 
Daring  Death  with  dauntless  face. 


Wonder  not  although  they  stumble. 
Doom’d  to  grapple  in  the  dark  ; 

Why  should  hapleM  patients  grumble. 
Though  they  sometimes  miss  their 
mark  ? 


Fearless  he  who  dares  to  venture 
In  the  labyrinth  of  Law  ; 

Dark  the  gulph,  and  deep  the  centre 
Of  its  wide  insatiate  maw’. 


In  her  temple,  what  confusion  ! 

Motley  crowds  and  Babel  din. 
Demurs,  debates,  decreets,  delusion. 
Counsel  fat  and  clients  thin  ! 


What  are  Soldiers  ?  Goods  and  chattels; 

Men  transform’d  to  mere  machines ; 
Well -dress’d  puppets-— baby -rattles. 
Shuttlecocks  for  kings  and  queens  ! 


Guns  and  bayonets— blood  and  thunder ! 

Lace  and  feaihers— Folly’s  choice ; 
Maiming,  mangling,  rape,  and  plunder. 
Cannon,  drums,  and  deafening  noise  I 


; 
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Paint  each  strong  contending  passion, 
As  pourtray*d  by  Nature's  hand : 

Waters,  forests,  frozen  mountains, 
Nature's  fairest,  rudest  forms, 

Alpine  rocks,  Arcadian  fountains, 
Summer  skies,  and  wintry  storms. 

See  the  youthful  Poet  soaring 
Airy  heights  he  hopes  to  climb ; 

Fancy’s  fairy  land  exploring— 

Rapt  in  extacy  sublime : 

On  Parnassian  mountains  dreaming, 
Patrons  fan  his  heavenly  flame ; 

Golden  rivers  round  him  streaming. 
Crown'd  with  never-dying  fame  ! 

Warm  with  fancied  inspiration. 

Pours  his  fond  enraptured  lays  ; 

Folly  gapes  with  admiration. 

Friends  and  flatterers  lavish  praise 
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Such  the  world,  an  air-blo-vn  bubble ;  And  | 
Phantoms  follow'd,  dreams  Ixiliev'd ; 

Truth  involv’d  in  toil  and  trouble  ;  *Tis  i 

Knaves  deceiving— fools  deceiv’d  !  Ar 

On  H 

Now  came  forward  a  modest  young 
man,  recently  from  the  University, 
and  just  licensed  as  a  preacher  by  Alas 
the  Presbytery.  His  history,  as  a  W 
Rchool-boy  and  student,  contains  no-  Whe 
thing  that  claims  to  be  recordetl  in 
your  annals;  and  his  character  is 
only  beginning  to  devclope  itself.  * 
Judging  from  the  following  sped- 
men  of  his  mind,  he  appears  to  be 
fitted  for  the  retired  snade,  rather  Whi 
than  the  hustling  scenes  of  life.  He  Sc 
introduced  his  address  under  the  Aliv 
quaint  title  of 

Dec< 

Ccar^  antr  ^ 

He  ! 

Our  life  is  like  an  April  day,  rp 

Of  sunny  gleams  and  gloomy  shade  ; 

A  flow’ry  field,  where  blossoms  gay  jg 

Are  ddly  seen  to  bloom  and  fade  ; 

We  see  the  vernal  sunbeam  shine,  jjg 

Hut  oft  with  low'Ving  clouds  contend ; 

So  in  the  human  face  divine  Lqp 

See  smiles  and  tears  alternate  blend.  pj 

Man  cries  when  cnt’ring  on  the  stage, 

Though  stranger  yet  to  hope  or  fear  ; 

Life’s  first  is  still  a  motley  |)age. 

Though  often  blotted  with  a  tear.  He 

That  infant  face,  behold  how'  blest,  A 

’Tis  innocence  devoid  of  guile !  Lik 

He  nestles  in  his  mother’s  breast,  S 

No  future  care  o’erclouds  his  smile.  The 

1 

Now  see  him,  in  life’s  merry  mom, 

In  flowery  |>.ith,  the  welkin  clear ;  p 

He  plucks  the  rose,  although  the  thorn 
l*erchance  may  draw  a  transient  tear;  Bui 
But  8CK)n  from  care  and  sorrow  free,  I 

He  liglitly  leaps  o'er  hedge  and  stile ;  An( 
His  little  heart  cx|)ands  with  glee,  '] 

And  clothes  his  face  with  playful  smile.  See 

A  truant  school-boy,  trudging  late  \Vi 

To  meet  a  pedagogue  severe,  j 

He  cons  his  task,  and  mourns  his  fate.  Oh 
His  book  besprent  witli  many  a  tear  :  1 

Vacation  comes— he  gains  a  nrize. 


f 
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And  one  befdde  him  clanks  his  chain, 

His  laughter  echoes  round  the  cell ; 
Insensible  to  cold  and  pain, — 

It  is  the  mirthful  maniac’s  yell ! 

See  him  who  sits  beside  the  brook. 

And  mutters  to  himself  the  while. 

And  grins  with  guileless  vacant  look— 

It  is  the  idiot’s  simple  smile. 

but  mark  the  calm  and  cloudless  sky. 
That  shines  around  the  Christian’s  head, 
What  hojx;  and  faith  beam  in  his  eye. 
When  stretch’d  upon  a  dying  bed  I 
He  sees  the  happy  mansion  where 
Nor  care  can  vex,  nor  sin  defile ; 

Of  life  and  bliss  immortal  heir. 

He  leaves  the  world  with  heav’nly 
smile  ! 

We  named  the  author  of  the 
“  Maiden  Stone’*  Tullibody,  as  he 
had  modestly  objected  to  a  more  dig¬ 
nified  appellation  by  which  it  was 


proposed  to  distinguish  him.  On 
the  author  of  the  “  Nine  Trades”  we 
bestowed  the  appropriate  title  of 
Momus.  After  some  disputing  and 
hesitation,  the  last  speaker  was  calletl 
Penseroso ;  and  as  the  Club  now  con¬ 
sisted  of  twelve  members,  a  motion 
was  made,  that  no  new  applicants 
should  be  admitted  ;  but,  according 
to  the  rules  of  our  institution,  this 
motion  had  to  lie  on  the  table  till 
next  meeting,  of  which  Democritus 
was  chosen  Preses. 

1  am, 

Your’s  very  respectfully, 
MaRTINUS  StUIBLERUS,  ScC. 

Harum-Scarum  Haif,  ^ 

Burgh  of  KiUleprankk.  ) 
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My  nephew  was  much  taken  with 
this  delightful  place,  and  often  cast 
an  eye  window-ward,  in  order  to  have 
another  daylight  squint  at  our  Ely¬ 
sium,  as  he  called  it,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  hurry-scurry  that  prevailed 
in  packing  his  travelling  trunk  with 
hose,  linen,  nightcaps,  and  other 
wearables.  Indeed  I  may  just  as  well 
say,  that  external  objects  engaged 
nineteen  twentieths  of  his  attention. 
But  Tim  possesseth  a  most  lively  va¬ 
riegated  fancy,  and  the  difficulty  he 
cxixrienced  in  keeping  his  visuals 
within  doors  is  not  at  all  to  be  mar¬ 
velled  at.  All  the  elegant  railing  in 
front  of  our  respective  mansions,  to¬ 
gether  with  that  which  compasseth 
the  main  shrubbery,  had  been  re¬ 
cently  painted  by  Enoch  Dudley, 
whose  brilliant  imperial  green  is  uni¬ 
versally  admired.  ’JThe  balconies 
were  also  in  prime  condition,  being 
plentifully  stocked  with  fine,  healthy, 
flowering  shrubs,  evergreens,  fair 
faces,  and  so  forth,  and  every  indi¬ 
vidual  street-door  vied  with  its  fel¬ 
low  in  acknowledging  Mr  Dudley  as 
*n  artist  whose  name  would  travel 
to  I^terity.  So  greatly  doth  he  ex- 
particular  branch  of  his 
profession,  that  many  eminent  tim- 
ocr-merchants  have  actually  mistaken 
our  cnri^sly-beautified  hall-doors 
or  genuine  mahogany,  rose,  satin, 
uu  other  precious  woods.  Then  the 


parterres,  or  garden-plots,  tastefully 
exhibiting  every  elegant  figure  that 
imagination  can  possibly  conceive, 
and  well  furnished  with  balsamic 
plants  in  full  bloom,  both  exotic  and 
home-bred,  rose-mallow,  dandelion, 
bachelors’  buttons,  and  other  minor 
flowerets,  might  have  fascinated  the 
eye  of  a  young  man  much  less  ad¬ 
dicted  to  admire  Nature’s  comely  off- 
sjiring  than  Timothy  Smeddum, 

But,  above  all  things,  our  main 
shrubbery  captivated  his  fancy  most 
completely.  The  Filbert  Wilderness, 
where  pastoral  and  lyric  poets  usu¬ 
ally  resort, — the  Sapient  Walk,  or 
Druid’s  Promenade,  embowered  with 
dwarf  oak,  sycamore,  &c.,  and  fur¬ 
nished  with  rusticated  seats  for  the 
accommodation  of  philosophers  in 
general, — the  many  arbours  of  lau¬ 
rel,  holly,  broom,  jessamine,  and  so 
on,  chiefly  frequented  by  journalists, 
essayists,  novelists,  and  gentlemen  of 
light  capacity,  together  with  all  and 
sundry  the  manifold  charms  that 
lure  men  of  letters  to  Quality*  Square, 
— operated  so  very  powerfully  on  my 
nephew’s  feelings,  that  he  clapped 
his  uplifted  hands,  like  unto  a  fellow 
bit  by  the  maggot  of  inspiration,  and 
exclaimed,  in  a  tone  oi  extacy  that 
pleased  me  exceedingly,  because  it 
betokened  a  just  conception  of  the 
beautiful,  the  sublime,  and  the  pic¬ 
turesque,  **  Good  God !  uncle,  do  I 
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really  breathe  in  the  land  of  the  liv¬ 
ing?  What  do  1  see— a  teTreslrial 

paradise,  an  earthly  Elysium  !  He 
that  fails  in  fabricating  literary  stuflT, 

capable  of  withstanding  the  tooth  of 
lime,  amongst  these  enchanting 

bowers,  and  proves,  and  labyrinths, 
crazy  must  his  prose-loom  be,  and 
silly  his  rhyme-distaff.’*  “  Truly, 
Tim,"  quoth  I,  locking  his  trunk, 
and  handing  Idm  the  key,  “  there 
lacketh  nothing  in  our  literary  vine¬ 
yard  that  experience  can  suggest  to 
keep  fancy  in  good  humour,  because 
we  all  know,  that,  unless  her  lady¬ 
ship's  spirits  are  pretty  buoyant,  the 
best  of  US  make  but  a  so-and-so  ap- 
j>earance  in  black  and  white ;  conse¬ 
quently  the  mental  man  is  most  re¬ 
spectfully  attendetl  to,  and,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  very  great  demand  for 
our  literary  wares,  I  can  safely  say, 
that  never  a  gentleman-author  on 
these  grounds  ever  dreamt  of  putting 
pen  to  paj>er,  unless  his  intellectual 
thermometer  ranged  at  98°,  or  there¬ 
abouts.  Hence  it  is  that  their  works 
are  admired  from  Dan  even  unto 
Beersheba.”  “  And  yet  the  critics 
pull  their  ears  now  and  then,**  said 
ray  nephew  with  a  smile ;  but 
men  of  parts  heed  not  the  puny  an¬ 
noyance  of  literary  gnats.'  “  Rot 
the  critics !”  quota  1 ;  “  who  the 
deuce  cares  for  their  good  or  evil  re¬ 
port?  These  gentry,  Tim,  master 
and  man,  are  objects  of  commiseration 
in  the  eye  of  every  discriminating 
author.  Of  all  the  crafts  and  callings 
under  the  sun,  that  of  a  jounieyman 
critic  is  by  far  the  most  pitiful,  be¬ 
cause  he  is  daily  obligated  to  abide 
the  sneers  of  his  own  conscience. 
How  qucerly  a  spirited  fellow  would 
bdge,  w'erehe  commanded  by  his  task¬ 
master  to  extol  an  octavo  volume 
of  broad*margined  fustian  !  Verily, 
Tim,  the  mettled  wight  would  stare, 
and  scratch  his  head  like  unto  the 
aposute  prophet  of  old,  when  com¬ 
pelled  to  exclaim,  *  How  beautiful 
are  thy  tents,  O  Israel  !*  contrary  to 
hit  inclination  ;  and  yet  there  are 
human  beings,  whose  daily  task  it  is 

to  extol  the  mettle  of  certain  writers _ 

men  whose  lucubrations  are  scouted 
by  the  Minerva  Librarian  himself. 
But  censure  is  the  staple  commodity 
in  which  a  master  reviewer  common¬ 
ly  de^,  because  he  knoweth  from 
experience,  that  evil  report  (indeth 


a  much  readier  market  than  good 
fame  ;  consequently  the  barrels  of 

nappy  praise  locked  up  in  his  literary 
cellar  are  seldom  or  never  broached, 

except  at  the  christening  of  his  own 

misbegotten  bantlings,  or  those  of  a 
particular  friend  that  may  happen  to 
see  the  light.  These  master  critics, 
or  literary  Bushmen,  generally  s|)eak- 
ing,  are  lame  authors,  discarded  by 
the  reading  public  on  account  oV 
their  imbecility  ;  and  feeling  sore  at 
the  unqualified  praise  awarded  to 
men  of  talent,  they  steal  from  their 
hiding-places  after  dusk,  dip  their 
shafts  in  malevolence,  and  set  them 
aright  against  merit  of  every  deno¬ 
mination.**  “  Truly,  uncle,”  quoth 
my  nephew,  shrugging  up  his  shoul¬ 
ders,  “  criticism  is  come  to  a  poor 
ass,  sure  enough,  and  God  help  the 
apless  scribe  whose  future  fame  de¬ 
pends  on  the  will  and  pleasure  of 
such  miscreants.”  “  Poor  pass,” 
quoth  1 ;  “  look  ye  here,  Tim,— the 
male  and  female  population  of  this 
and  the  sister  Isle  may  be  divided 
into  three  distinct  classes — Whigs, 
Tories,  and  Political  Nonconformists, 
that  is  to  say,  men  and  women  who 
neither  fear  God  nor  honour  the 
King.  Each  individual  sect  hath  its 
own  batch  of  critics,  and  whenever 
an  author  makes  his  appearance,  they 
of  a  different  creed  fall  upon  him 
tooth  and  nail,'and  belabour  the  poor 
soul  without  mercy.  Even  his  own 
tribe  are  not  altogether  blameless, 
because,  though  they  speak  not  evil 
of  their  kinsman,  they  either  leave 
his  merits  to  shift  for  tnemselves,  or 
bebaub  them  with  fulsome  etmivocal 
praise,  in  such  a  manner,  that  tlie 
evil-starred  wight  often  knoweth  not 
whether  to  laugh  or  cry.  In  fine, 
criticism  is  come  to  such  a  pass,  that 
many  eminent  authors  and  publish¬ 
ers  whom  I  could  name,  as  soon  as 
say  ♦  •  ♦  •  •  •  and  •  •  •  •  •  haw 
actually  established  reviews  of  their 
own  by  the  sly,  and  carry  on  bu^ 
ness  very  much  to  the  •dvsntigs  » 
themselves  and  friends." 

Tim  and  1  conversed  in  Ais  ms^ 
ner  until  within  a  few  minutes  o» 
nine  o’clock,  the  hour  at  which  onr 
Quality-Square  gentlemen  ususUy 
arise  from  their  sofas  to  meditate  m 
the  great  shrubbery ;  and 
promised  to  show  him  through 
grounds,  we  put  ourselvea  «  motion 


acconliiiRly,  and  entered  by  way  of 

the  Filbert  Wilderness.  ^  . 

Before  we  proceed  to  foot  classic 
ground,  perhaps  it  may  be  as  well  to 

acknowledge,  once  for  all,  that  my 

stock  of  language  is  by  no  means 
suitable  for  eulogising  the  charming 
scenery,  &c.  that  enticeth  men  of 
letters  to  Quality-Square ;  and  there¬ 
fore  do  I  beg  leave  to  pass  on,  with 
this  slight  remark,  No  mere  man, 
since  the  fall,  ever  beheld  its  mar- 
row. 

Tim  was  delighted  beyond  mea¬ 
sure,  and  well  he  might,  because 
every  bush  had  its  full  compliment 
of  leaves,  every  hough  its  quota  of 
cluster,  and  every  sod-seat  its  bard 
or  ballad-maker,  all  enchanted,  by 
the  spirit  of  poesy,  into  an  estate  of 
mental  absorption.  Some  streaked 
their  beards,  some  cast  an  eye  heaven¬ 
ward  in  quest  of  sublime  ideas,  and 
others  smote  their  pensive  bosoms, 
while  Tim  and  I  strolled  at  random, 
listening  to  the  hum  of  songs,  and 
hymns,  and  roundelays. 

“  ^Fho  is  he  with  the  wild  mari. 
golds  in  his  cap,”  quoth  my  nephew, 

“  and  the  sprig  of  thyme  in  his  but¬ 
ton-hole?”  pointing  to  a  youth  whose 
face  was  the  very  picture  of  primitive 
simplicity.  ‘‘  The  young  man,”  said 
1,  is  a  rural  poet  of  taste  and  ta¬ 
lent,  that  bids  fair  to  equal,  if  not 
surpass,  all  who  have  gone  before 
him,  Maro  excepted.  He  lately  pub¬ 
lished  a  sweet  little  pastoral,  in  live 
acts,  entitled,  '  Nabal’s  Sheep-shear- 
uig,  wherein  the  character  of  his  late 
Majesty,  King  David,  is  finely  pour- 
trayed.  Report  speaks  highly  of  its 
merits,  and  Rumour  sayeth  that  the 
hoards  of  Old  Drury  would  have  been 
trodden  by  its  Dramatis  Personae 
many  weeks  ago,  hut  for  a  serious 
dispute  that  arose  between  the  poet 
ajid  the  players.  You  must  know, 
Om,  that  our  play-going  folk,  now- 
**day8,  are  passionately  fond  of  what 

called  natural  simplicity,  and  so 
^namoured  are  they  with  animal  act- 
ng,  that  the  well-timed  bray  of  a 
seasonable  cackle  of  a 
8®^*,  would  Sc  lauded  sky-high. 
^JDgeniqus  author  of  Nabal’s. 
®J^P-Shearing  being  also  infected 
the  a£ovesaid  mania,  inconti* 
ftf  •  a^ut  conceiving  the  idea 
^^ttoducing  genuine  sheep  on  the 
attended  by  a  genuine  8hex>- 
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herd  and  shepherdess,— an  idea  that 

the  playhouse  manager  highly  ap- 

f>roved  of,  and  forthwith  coininanded 

lis  bailiff  to  put  the  Merinos  in 
training.  This  the  poet  strenuously 

objected  to,  alleging  that  South- 
Downs  were  more  worthy  of  appear¬ 
ing  before  a  British  audience.  The 

manager  insisted,  the  t)oet  persisted, 
high  words  arose,  and,  in  consequence 
thereof,  our  play-goers,  for  seven 
long  weeks,  have  been  diddled  out  of 
the  rarest  intellectual  jollification 
that  ever  men  and  women  sat  down 
to.”  Timothy  having  listened  with 
becoming  attention,  I  naturally- 
enough  expected  that  he  would  have 
complimented  the  author  of  Nabal's 
Sheep-Shearing  with  one  or  more 
judicious  encomiums  ;  but  nothing  of 
the  kind  escaped  his  lips.  He  made 
a  full  stand,  lifted  up  nis  eyes,  dotl- 
ged  my  elbow,  and  said,  in  a  well- 
modulated  tone  of  voice,  wherein 
reverence  and  admiration  were  liap- 
pily  blended,  “  Here  comes  a  seer 
of  other  times.”  I  cast  up  my  eyes 
also,  and  descried  a  venerable  old 
man,  whose  thin  white  hair  fell  from 
beneath  a  broad  sconce  bonnet,  such 
as  the  Scotch  Lowlanders  usually 
wear,  and  wantoned  in  the  moon¬ 
light,  seating  himself  under  a  branch¬ 
ing  hazel.  Being  an  utter  stranger 
to  me,  and  heavy  laden  with  age, 
1  naturally  imagined,  that,  in  one  of 
those  childish  reveries  so  common  to 
dottage,  the  Hard  Patriarch  had  stray¬ 
ed  from  his  home,  wandered  into  the 
shrubbery,  and  sat  him  down  with¬ 
out  knowing  where  he  was  ;  but  the 
surmise  vanished  when  he  stuck  his 
cane  in  the  ground,  grasped  it  firmly 
with  both  hands,  and  chanted  the 
following  stanzas,  to  a  wildish  kind 
of  tune  that  I  never  heard  before,  to 
the  best  of  my  recollection : — 

The  Knight  arose  from  his  silken  seat, 
And  buckled  a  weir  glaive  on, 

Whose  glittering  hilt,  of  the  fairest  gold. 
With  sparkling  brilliants  shone. 

And  he  hath  bestrode  the  mightiest  steed 
£*er  neigh*d  at  a  naked  spear. 

And  gone  to  illume  the  wilds  of  the  North 
With  the  blaze  of  his  glittering  geer. 

He  ambled  the  plains  with  a  lightsome 
heart. 

And  spurr’d  o'er  the  moorlands  brown. 
And  rode  till  he  came  to  merry  Carlisle, 
And  there  he  alighted  down 
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Where  the  sounding  trumpet  burst  on  his 
car, 

And  shook  the  affrighted  air. 

But  its  voice  was  drown’d  in  the  cries  of 
men, 

And  wailings  of  maidens  fair. 

The  gate  was  unbar’d,  and  went  to  the 
wall 

On  its  massive  bolts  and  bands, 

And  a  human  fiend,  from  the  work  of 
death. 

Came  wiping  his  bloody  hands. 

“  Our  young  Chevalier,  and  his  mighty 
chiefs,” 

With  exulting  smile,  quoth  he. 

May  gather  the  fruit  of  their  enterprizc 
That  hangs  on  the  gallows  tree— 

“  May  sit  on  the  walls  of  loyal  Carlisle) 
Where  the  tainted  bree/xs  blow. 

And  scare  the  hawk  from  his  rebel  re|xtst. 
And  frighten  the  carrion  crow.” 

The  ancient  minstrel,  for  such  he 
iiniloiibtedly  was,  paused  a  few  ino- 
incnts ;  but  whether  to  refresh  his 
memory  or  recruit  his  si)irits,  I  know 
not,  then  tunetl  his  reed,  and  sang 
with  a  tremulous  voice: — 

Again  he  hath  mounted  his  gallant  steed. 
And  roundly  he  rode  away. 

O’er  moss  ami  moor,  to  the  wilds  of  the 
North, 

In  quest  of  a  princely  prey 

Where  the  matron  sat  by  the  ancient 
oiini. 

The  maid  at  the  cottage  door. 

So  loudly  bewailing  their  slaughter’d  kin 
Who  sleep  on  Culloden  moor. 

The  playful  fawns  of  the  desert  leapt 
So  light  o'er  the  heather  blooms. 

And  the  eagle’s  young,  on  the  giddy  cliffs. 
Sat  trimming  their  dowuy  plumes. 

Aim!  the  morning  sun, with  joyous  acclaim. 
Was  gieetcd  from  brake  and  Iwwer, 
hen  the  belted  Knight,  on  his  neighing 
steeil, 

VN  ent  pricking  along  the  moor. 

The  lapwing  arose  with  a  clamorous  cry. 
And  swiOJy  around  him  flew. 

The  dun.  fallow  deer  to  the  mountain  fled 
And  gaz’d  from  its  misty  brou*. 

And  as  the  young  chief,  with  a  roaming 

The  wide-waving  heath  survey'd. 

An  aged  man  on  the  moor  he  espied 
In  a  minstrel’s  weeds  array’d. 
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His  courser  he  prick’d  o’er  the  i>athles3 
heath, 

And,  lifting  his  voice,  quoth  be, 

“  What  tidings  abound  in  th*s  desert 
place, 

And  what  may  thy  calling  be  ?” 

The  aged  clansman  lifted  his  cap. 

And  cheerily  did  reply, 

“  The  piix?r.  Sir  Knight,  of  a  valiant  clan, 
And  a  liegeman  true  am  I.” 

The  bard  ceased  for  the  space  of 
five  minutes  or  so,  which  inducetl 
me  to  suspect  that  bis  recollection 
had  entirely  forsaken  him,  and  that 
the  ballad,  legend,  or  whatever  it 
was,  might  be  looked  upon  as  lost  to 
tlie  public  for  ever ;  because,  in  the 
wiiole  course  of  my  correspondence 
with  literary  men  and  women,  I  had 
never  heard  a  single  syllable  thereof 
cither  sung  or  recited,  and  therefore 
noted  it  on  my  memory  as  an  unpulH 
lished  composition  of  his  own.  he 
that  as  it  may,  tlie  main  hotly  of  my 
conjecture  was  pretty  correct.  He 
tuned  his  reed  once  more,  and  favour¬ 
ed  us  with  four  additional  stanzas,  of 
the  same  texture  as  their  predecessors, 
though  evidently  out  of  place : — 

They  hied  them  away  to  the  heathery 
mound. 

And  softly  they  sat  them  down, 
Where  his  minstrel  geer,  with  a  skilful 
hand, 

The  piper  lx?gan  to  tune. 

And  the  Southern  Knight,  with  a  courtly 
smile. 

Examin’d  each  w'arbling  bore, 

As  the  lively  chanter  began  to  ploy 
And  the  drowsy  drone  to  snore. 

But  when,  from  his  den,  the  roebuck 
leapt. 

And  hastily  lioiinded  by. 

And  when,  from  his  cliff,  the  eagle  arotc, 
And  yell’d  to  the  w'ar-pipe’s  cry. 

An  ancient  chieftain  sprung  from  Ui« 
heath. 

With  grizzled  and  hoary  hair,  , 

A  spirit  he  seem’d  of  the  desert  wild, 
Awoke  in  his  heathery  lair. 

Thus  far  had  the  old  man 
ed,  when  his  memory  again 
hiin,  and  we  stood,  as  brforc,  with 
inclined  ears,  to  catch  the  forthcoi^ 
ing  verse,  being  of  opinion  ^ 
son  of  song  would  make  a  firo*"  r 
some  kind  before  he  took  *** 
hand  ;  but  in  this  conjecture  we  were 
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^  . _ lie  arose  from  the  bye-path  leading  to  the  hiunan  luart 

ited  his  garments,  and  with  unerring  precision,  and  take 
ming  as  lie  went,  our  understandings  to  pieces  like 

eight-duy  clocks,  unravel  the  knottiest 
the  wedded  thistle  and  canonical  puzzle  that  ever  bothcrcMl 

ecclesiastic,  demonstrate,  to  the  en¬ 
tire  satisfaction  of  all  whom  it  may 
concern,  how  utterly  impossible  it 
is  for  a  Nithsdale  Kelpie,  and  a  Lan¬ 
cashire  Slia>r-j()i/le,  though  person¬ 
ally  similar,  to  cross  the  breed,  and 
call  upon  every  individual  star  in 
the  firmament  by  its  own  ('Ihristiaii 
name.  With  such  a  conclave  of 
“  There  goeth  a  staunch  old  Ja-  wiseacres  I  could  associate  for  ever 
col)ite,”  (juotli  1,  slapping  Tim’s  and  a  day,  but  Tim  being  a  lively, 
shoulder,  and  pointing  to  the  vener-  light-hearted  lad,  the  severity  of 
able  bard  as  he  tottered  away,  ‘‘  an  their  looks  was  not  at  all  to  his  like- 
iintiimed  Tory  of  the  old  school,  ing,  and  w’e  tlierefore  made  the 
take  my  word  for  it,  whose  valour  best  of  our  way  to  that  part  of  the 
may  have  contributed  to  the  defeat  shrubbery  wdiere  men  after  his  own 
at  I’restonpans,  for  he  seemeth  to  heart  usually  rendezvous ;  that  is 
have  troildeii  down  the  heath-bells  to  say,  editors  of  periotlical  works, 
of  four  score  and  ten  summers  at  morning  and  evening  prints,  gentle- 
least.”  ‘‘  And  whose  eye,”  replied  men  who  supply  the  daily  press  with 
my  nephew,  **  may  have  witnessed  miraculous  news  from  the  fl'est  of 
the  shameful,  the  unheard-of  cruel-  England  and  elsewhere,  pamphlet- 
ties  exercised  on  brave  men  at  York,  eers,  and  contributors  to  Magazines 
Penrith,  and  Carlisle— cruelties  that  of  every  denomination.  ”  These  are 
the  blood  of  bulls  cannot  atone  for  !”  the  blades,”  quoth  1,  pulling  my 
This  observation  of  Tim’s  naturally  nephew’s  sleeve,  “  whose  labours 
enough  brought  the  policy  of  the  make  life  pleasant,  and  the  world 
Second  Georyjre  under  review,  and  we  tenable.  Folios  are  heavy,  lumber- 
spared  not  his  memory,  because  of  the  ing  books,  and  quartos  may  feast 
vindictive  rancour  with  which  he  pur-  the  moth  for  me.  Octavos  are  read- 
sued  the  unhappy  adherents  of  Prince  ble  in  some  instances,  and  the  fellow 
Charles,  and  the  scantiness  of  his  with  alittle  leisure  on  his  hands  may 
tender  mercies  when  they  w  ere  taken  waddle  through  a  couple  of  volumes 
aud  ilisarmed.  Such  was  the  hearti-  or  so  with  tolerable  patience,  provid- 
i»t‘68  of  our  declamation,  that  my  ing  the  style,  subject,  and  so  forth, 
nephew  and  1  unwittingly  strucK  are  such  as  his  soul  loveth  ;  but  there 
into  the  Sapient  Walk,  and  found  is  an  apjjearance  of  lustiness  about 
ourselves  in  the  very  midst  of  sages,  bound  books,  whether  real  or  imagi- 
plnlosophers,  and  knowing  ones,  of  nary,  God  only  knows,  that  I  never 
every  genus  under  the  sun,  before  could  endure;  and  notwithstanding 


No  doubtful  shoot  of  the  sovereign  stem 
Ajjain  give  us  cause  to  rue, 

Nor  brother  again  his  accursed  hand 
In  a  brother’s  blood  imbrue  ! 


‘•n.  awiui  solemnity  that  every-  with  a 
"  ere  abounded,  cured  loquacity  in  goodly-lc 
mstaut,  and  partially  bridled  our  fess,  that 
oiigues  for  the  time  being.  But,  by  me  fn 
‘itwitlistaiiding  the  silence  imposed  other.  I 
''isitor  being  allowed  to  our  dail 
peak  With  an  audible  voice,  under  ings  of 
of  expulsion,  I  contrived,  by  and  the 
intelligence,  and  literati, 
inair  ^^S^^r-end  infonnation,  to  warm  fre 

all^  nephetv  acquainted  with  roan,  Ti 
^  principal  characters  that  dlled  curiosity 
moral,  theological,  metaphysical,  penny-w 
•K..  **®*”*^»  ®nd  other  benches,  men  pocket,  c 
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t)ie  month,  uiihout  purchasing  one 
or  more  periodicals,  hot  from  the 
literary  oven,  neatly  stitched  in  green, 
blue,  or  yellow,  and  judiciously  la- 
helletl  price  only  two  shillings,  half 
a-crown,  or  three  and  six,  as  the  case 
may  be?  All  and  every  the  lieges 
of  these  realms,  whether  of  the  Co¬ 
rinthian,  the  Ionic,  the  Tuscan,  the 
Doric,  or  Comjwsite  Order,  it  matters 
not  which,  require  food  for  the  mind 
grateful  to  the  palate,  and  easy  of  di¬ 
gestion,  in  order  to  cherish  the  inner 
man,  and  counteract  the  evil  effects 
of  laborious  study  and  physical  ex¬ 
ertion.  ^Vhy,  Sir,  the  man  of  busi¬ 
ness  can  no  more  disj>cnse  with  Ids 
Morning  News,  his  Evening  Intelli¬ 
gence,  his  Weekly  Express,  and  his 
Montldy  Miscellany,  than  the  toper 
can  with  his  ])ipc  and  jwt,  because 
they  exhilarate  his  mental  system, 
freshen  his  ideas,  and  actually  pre¬ 
serve  them  from  becoming  stagnate. 
Hut  of  all  the  perusers  of  miscellane¬ 
ous  literature,  he  that  contributes 
thereunto  enjoys  the  most  abundant 
share  of  gratitication.  Only  picture 
unto  yourself  a  spruce  young  lad, 
rising  eighteen,  full  of  hope,  and 
emulous  of  future  fame,  seated  in  a 
bookseller’s  shop  on  the  morrow  of 
publication,  drumming  the  counter 
with  his  lingers.  Then  watch  his 
mana'uvres,  and  observe  with  what 
avidity  he  clutches  his  Magazine, 
and  searches  its  bill  of  fare  for  the 
dear  little  article  that  cost  him  so 
many  mental  throes.  Mark  how  his 
countenance  brightens  when  he  per¬ 
ceives  it  at  full  length,  and  note  the 
low  estate  of  his  nether  lip,  should 
Its  presence  havebt'en  disi>en8ed  with. 
Hut  even  in  that  case  hope  forsakes 
him  not.  See  how  quickly  he  turn- 
eth  to  the  correspondent’s  leaf,  and 
only  see  with  what  anxiety  he  looks 
for  his  initials  amongst  a  multitude 
of  notices  such  as  these  : 

“  Durable  correspondent,  F.R.S., 
on  Minnow  Shoals,  Ant  Hills,  and 
Ma^ic  Nests,  came  too  late  for 
publication.  An  early  insertion  may 
be  relietl  on. 

“  LL.D.'s  admirable  IMssertation 
on  Chancery  Suits  will  appear  in 
our  next  without  fail.  This  inge- 
rdous  ^ntlcinan  may  feel  assured, 
that  his  promised  Essay  on  Bob 

igs,  Blue  Bags,  and  Fat  Briefs, 
will  be  kindly  received. 


**Sap^io,  the  Angelic  Sappho,  whose 
bewitening  strains  charm  the  most 
fastidious,  and  cause  our  poetic  nooks 
to  be  sought  for  in  preference  to  those 
of  contemporary  publications,  will 

1)lease  to  accept  our  very  best  ac- 
tnowledgments  for  the  beautiful  son¬ 
net  that  enriches  our  present  Num¬ 
ber.  The  Hymn  she  hath  in  hand  to 
the  Morning  Star,  and  her  Evening 
Ode  to  the  Tit- Lark,  are  most  anx¬ 
iously  looked  for. 

“  Let  not  our  persevering  friend, 
Jacobus  Jnvenal,  despair  of  ultimate 
success.  The  communication  now 
before  us,  being  his  twentieth-and- 
seventli,  is  almost  type-worthy.  A 
few  more  inijtrovin^  trials  will  most 
assuredly  entitle  him  to  a  front-seat 
in  our  literary  gallery. 

“  Maro  Mavis y  though  inadmis¬ 
sible,  is  nevertheless  a  clever  fellow. 
W^e  can  see  with  half  an  eye  that 
this  young  aspirant  is  destined  to  cut 
a  figure  in  our  side-boxes,  and  there¬ 
fore  do  we  beseech  him  to  prune  be¬ 
times  exuberances  of  an  over-proli¬ 
fic  fancy,  and  endeavour  to  confine 
the -flare  of  bis  Pindaric  fire  within 
due  bounds.  These  well-meant  hints, 
if  judiciously  attended  to,  will  insure 
unto  him  a  favourable  reception  by- 
and-by. 

“  Comicus,  Variorum,  and  Ban* 
quos  Ghost,  are  under  consideration. 

“  Lackadaisy  is  received,  together 
with  Heigho,  Lullaby,  Quiz,  Squib, 
A.M.,  B.D.,  &c.  &c.  &c.” 

“  Uncle,”  quoth  my  nephew,  when 
1  had  made  an  end  of  speaking, 
“  how  comes  it  to  pass,  that  all  men 
w'ho  leave  the  Shrubbery  depart  with 
jaded  countenances,  and  tney  who 
return  seem  as  if  their  youths  had 
been  renewed?  I  beheld  a  young 
fellow  slipping  out  at  the  gate  juit 
now,  hanmng  his  head  like  a  btm- 
rush,  and  To  here  he  comes,  whistling 
Athole  Brose.  Pray,  how  d’ye  account 
for  the  phenomenon  ?”  ,  , 

1  certainly  felt  nettled  at  Tim  i 
inattention,  and  was  within  an  ace 
of  taking  him  sharply  to  task, 
not  inclining  his  ear  to  my  encomi¬ 
um  on  Magazines,  Editors,  Conin- 
hutors,  and  odiers,  hein^  well  assu¬ 
red,  from  the  manner  in  which  he 
propounded  his  queries,  that  everv 
syllable  of  ray  sayings  had  pasacu  m 
at  the  one  side  of  his  hejwi  and  ou 
at  the  other,  without  halting ;  but  on 
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tluly  considering  that  the  lad  was  self  in  respect  of  her  usquebaugh, 
VitMi  from  College,  altogether  un-  brown  stout,  Llaiifyllin  ale,  and 
acquainted  with  real  life,  and  anxi-  mountain  dew.  They  kindle  wit, 
ous  no  doubt,  to  make  his  own  ob-  they  waken  learning,  and  some  say, 
scrvations,  1  made  shift  to  bridle  my  procreate  knowledge;  but  to  this  lat- 
iiuli'mation,  and  replied,  in  a  strain  ter  opinion  1  will  never  subscribe, 
of  iKTfect  good  humour,  to  this  effect :  notwithstanding  the  most  valued  ac- 
All  studious  men  are  afflicted  quaintance  on  my  list  declares  him- 
with  lassitude,  more  or  less,  owing,  I  self  in  favour  of  it.  He  on  your 
i)resuine,  to  the  quantity  of  volatile  guard,  therefore,  and  let  not  the  il- 
iiiatter  exhaled  from  their  under-  lusive  hope,  for  such  1  know  it  to 
standings  at  every  downsitting,  the  be,  of  finding  Wisdom  at  the  bot- 
ivliich  emissions  greatly  tend  to  tom  of  a  beaker,  scmIucc  you  from 
weaken  the  intellectual  pulse  and  the  right  path,  (lird  up  your  loins 
lower  the  mental  thermometer.  In  like  a  man,  go  into  the  world  and 
order,  therefore,  to  make  good  this  seek  Wisdom,  where  haply  she  may 
very  great  waste  of  animal  and  other  be  found. 

spirits,  ways  and  means  were  devis-  “  Cities  and  towns  are  full  of  va- 
cd,  some  years  ago,  by  our  alchy-  negated  character  ;  villages  and  ham- 
inists,  and,  so  far  as  my  own  expe-  lets  abound  in  eccentricity  ;  broad 
rience  goes,  they  succeed  to  admira-  humour,  and  rough-hewn  wit,  and 
tion.  In  obedience  to  an  opinion  native  simplicity,  are  to  be  met  with 
delivered  by  these  gentlemen,  ir/-  in  almost  every  cottage.  Go,  there- 
dov  Glykehfy  relict  of  the  deceased  with  your  eyes  ojicn,  and  see 

Abraham  Glykely,  Esq.,  and  Come-  Nature  as  she  is.  Examine  well  the 
dian,  fitted  up  her  house  in  a  most  secret  springs  and  wheels  within 
conunodious  manner,  and  laid  in  a  wheels  that  pro})el  our  miich-admir- 
clioice  stock  of  all  that  causeth  the  cd  political  machine,  and,  above  all 
man  of  sorrow  to  forget  his  poverty,  things,  make  real  men  and  real  wo- 
and  remember  his  misery  no  more.  men  your  particular  study.  From 
“  I’here  is  no  sort  of  device  what-  these,  and  the  like  sources,  every 
ever  above  Mrs  G.'s  door,  to  distin-  gentleman  Author,  Editor,  and  Con- 
guish  it  from  that  of  a  private  house-  tributor  to  Periodical  Works,  in 
keeper,  and  for  this  plain  reason —  Quality-Square,  drew  their  informa- 
none  is  necessary.  Tne  great  abun-  tion  ;  and  on  the  self-same  line  of 
dance  of  cherry  merry  faces  con-  march  did  I  journey  for  the  stock 
tinually  passing  and  repassing  her  of  local  knowledge  that  enabled  me 
thresliold,  are  more  intelligible,  and  to  conduct  the  Albion  Literary  De- 
certainly  much  more  satisfactory  to  positary  for  five  and  thirty  years, 
the  thirsty,  wayfaring  stranger,  than  with  an  eclat  that  has  never  been 
a  striking  likeness  of  the  best  Blue  surpassed  either  before  or  since,  and 
Hell,  Red  Lion,  or  Pied  Bull,  that  1  care  not  who  hears  me  say  so. 
ever  rang,  roared,  or  bellowed.  What  little  real  and  personal  pro- 

“  To  Widow  Glykely’s  bar,  when  perty  I  possess  will  eventually  be- 
fancy  begins  to  flag,  our  Quality-  come  yours,  unless  Death  smites  the 
Square  gentlemen  repair,  and  sp^i-  sapling  and  spares  the  oak,  but  my 
ly  recruit  their  spirits.  The  North  laurels  you  can  never  inherit. 

Hriton  wets  his  tooth  with  a  cup  of  Go,  therefore,  my  dear  young 
usquebaugh,  the  South  Briton  with  man,  and  gather  wherewithal  to 
brown  stout,  the  Cambrian  prefers  make  unto  yourself  a  name.” 
hhnfyllin  ale,  and  our  brethren  of  Tim  and  I  left  the  shrubbery,  and 
the  Sister  Isle  call  for  a  noggin  of  discoursed  at  this  rate  until  a  late 
mountain  dew.  Nothing  is  lacking  hour.  On  the  morrow  he  took  hia 
«t  Widow  Glykely's  bar  that  tend-  departure. 

cro  to  lighten  the  heart  and  mellow  A  Retired  Author. 

judgment.  But  deceive  not  your-  QualUy^Squartf  London^ 
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JUVENILE  AMUSEMENTS. 


“  To  mischief  train’d,  e’en  from  his  mother’s  womb.” 


I T  is  a  general  remark,  that  old 
men  take  great  pleasure  in  recount¬ 
ing  the  exploits  done  in  their  child¬ 
hood,  or  the  manoeuvres  performed 
in  their  youthful  days.  I  never  yet, 
in  my  whole  life,  was  acquainted 
with  a  man  who  had  not,  when 
young, been  famous  for  something; — 
one  could  fight,  and  always  beat 
fellows  twice  as  big  as  himself, — 
by  his  own  account,  that  is,  by  the 
account  of  an^  one  of  those  bravos, 
Tom  Cribb  would  have  been  served 
up  by  him  in  half-a-dozen  rounds, — 
another  had  been  a  wrestler,  and  had 
thrown  monsters  of  men  such  tre¬ 
mendous  falls  as  made  the  very 
ground  shake  again  ;  another  could 
run  faster  than  a  race-horsc  ;  one 
was  the  best  cricket-player  within 
fifty  miles  round  ;  another  could  play 
at  the  foot-ball,  and  another  at  fives ; 
one  could  plough  as  straight  as  the 
arrow  Hies,  another  could  reap,  and 
another  could  sow^  ; — another  was 
handsome,  and  could  have  married 
the  richest  and  the  finest  girl  in  all 
the  neighbourhood  ; — these,  and  a 
thousand  more  of  the  same  sort,  have 
1  heard  related  over  and  over  again  ; 
and  often,  very  often,  have  1  laughed 
heartily  at  the  vanity  of  old  men. 
Lately,  however,  and  not  till  very 
lately,  for  I  am  only  in  my  seventy- 
fifth  year,  1  have  discovered,  in 
self,  a  passion  of  nearly  the  same 
kind,  and  1  begin  to  think  that  va¬ 
nity,  or  something  like  it,  is  tick¬ 
ling  my  own  fancy,  for  1  feel  a 
strange  sort  of  longing  desire  to  re¬ 
count  the  frolics  of  my  youth,  which 
are,  in  my  own  opinion,  as  well 
worth  relating  as  those  of  most  other 
men. 

^  My  father  was  a  merchant  of  con¬ 
siderable  opulence  in  Liverpool,  and 
my  mother  was  the  only  daughter  of 
a  London  Broker,  who  left  her,  at 
his  decease,  ten  thousand  pounds  in 
ready  cash.  My  mamma  was  edu- 

cited  in  a  town  boarding-school,  and 

had  acquired  all  the  accomplishments 
proper  for  young  ladies  of  quality  at 
that  period  she  had  imbibed  also 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  a  ceruin 
something,  which  has  been  deemed 


an  indispensable  requisite  in  the  cdu- 
cation  of  ladies^  from  time  ininicir.o- 
rial ;  this  something  is  said  to  give 
dignity,  to  add  an  indescribable  grace 
and  elegance  to  its  possessor,  and  tu 
command  respect.  It  is  a  priviUge, 
however,  peculiar  to  the  rich,  and 
vanishes,  like  the  honours  of  ancicni 
family,  the  very  instant  that  its  pro¬ 
prietor  becomes  poor  ;  it  is  then  stig¬ 
matised  by  a  name  which  1  do  not 
think  proper  to  mention.  At  four 
years  of  age  I  was  taken  from  the 
nursery,  and  placed  under  the  care 
of  a  governess,  in  which  situation  I 
gave  early  indications  of  my  talents 
for  mischief ;  for  very  frequently,  if 
her  face  was  but  turned,  1  employed 
myself  in  clipping  her  ribbands  or 
ruffles  into  pieces,  or  in  cutting  boles 
in  the  skirt  of  her  gown.  She  had 
strict  orders  not  to  whip  me  on  any 
occasion,  so  that,  in  a  short  time,  1 
became  exceedingly  rude  ;  1  took  no 
notice  whatever  of  what  she  said  lo 
me,  always  laughed  at  hei,  and  made 
no  scruple  of  kicking  her  if  she  of¬ 
fended  me,  even  in  the  presence  of 
my  mamma.  This  sometimes  ex¬ 
cited  a  Fie,  Adolphus !  but  1  know 
you’ll  be  a  better  boy  to-morrow ; 
w’ont  you,  my  dear  At  six  I  had 
become  entirely  ungovernable,  when 
a  gentleman  in  the  town  was  engaged 
to  give  me  a  lesson  every  day  in 
writing,  arithmetic,  and  geography. 
I  applied  very  well  for  a  few  months, 
because  there  was  some  novelty  in 
the  business  ;  but  1  soon  discovered, 
that,  like  many  others,  1  had  no  ge¬ 
nius  for  figures,  or,  what  was  nretty 
much  the  same  thing,  that  I  nad  a 
great  aversion  to  them.  What  a  bore, 
thought  I,  is  this  multiplication  ta¬ 
ble,  which  I  am  desired  to  coininii 
to  memory  !  I  imagined,  too,  that 
arithmetic  was  only  useful  to  clerks, 
schoolmasters,  or  excisemen,  and  1 
was  very  certain  that  I  should  never 

be  any  of  these ;  so,  on  this  accou^h 

1  had  good  reasons  for«  not 
arithmetic.  Geography  I  hk^  • 
little  better ;  I  had  therefore  a  pajr 
of  elegant  large  globes  purchased, 
and  an  atlas,  together  with  the  ^ 
ceasary  books  ;  the  globes  were  nsnu- 
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s.untlv  finished,  and  miglit  serve,  edge  of  it ;  and  this  time  1  escaped 
when  1  had  done  with  them,  as  an  witliout  being  detected. 

(riiaincnt  for  the  parlour  :  but  it  was  In  another  excursion,  we  paid  a 
utlu  rwise  designed  ;  another  fate  visit  to  Dr  IVtres :  the  Doctor  liad 
awaittd  them.  In  the  absence  of  just  returned  from  Italy  with  a  large 
I'vttaclur,  it  one  day  occurred  to  collection  of  antiques;  he  gave  us 
ir..*,  that  I  should  like  to  know  of  the  history  of  each,  pointed  out  their 
what  niateiiais  they  were  made,  and  various  beauties,  informed  us  what 
I  saw  no  reason  why  I  should  not  im-  difficulties  he  had  been  subject  to  in 
mediately  get  a  hammer,  make  a  hole  procuring  this,  and  what  a  large  sum 
in  each,  in  order  to  explore  their  in-  he  had  been  obliged  to  advance  for 
tcrior  structure.  This  exploit  W’as  another,  on  account  of  its  rarity : 
quickly  performed,  and  I  can  safely  but  a  small  fipire  of  the  Tenus  de 
aver  that  I  was  a  gootl  deal  mortified  Medici,  of  white  marble,  and  of  ex- 
whcii  I  found  them  composed  of  quisite  workmanship,  seemed  to  be 
nothing  but  lath  and  mortar,  except  the  favourite  of  the  whole  ;  and  he 
the  outside  covering,  and  a  coarse  dilated  on  its  merits  with  W('nderful 
piece  of  wood  reaching  from  one  pole  volubility.  This  was  enough— 1 
to  the  other,  and  in  which  the  axles  W'atched  for  a  favourable  opportuni- 
are  fastened.  Another  time  I  was  ty,  and  as  soon  as  the  Doctor  was 
desired  to  take  my  atlas,  and  to  trace  otherwise  engaged,  I  tumbled  it  with 
the  boundaries  of  the  different  coun-  my  cane  from  the  chimi>ey-piece 
tries  with  a  pen.  As  the  word  t/ry  upon  the  hearth,  when  it  immediate- 
was  omitted,  I  put  ink  into  my  pen,  ly  broke,  the  head  rolling  one  way 
and  crossed  and  recrossed  my  maps  and  the  body  another !  Nothing 
with  some  very  strong  outlines, which  could  exceed  the  poor  gentleman’s 
pave  them  the  appearance  of  my  vexation  at  this  terrible  accident,  and 
copy  book,  both  being  well  spotted  in  the  Iteat  of  bis  passion  be  gave  me 
with  the  sable  fluid  ;  my  maps  were,  a  slap  on  the  face,  which  laid  me 
indeed,  completely  defaced,  and  my  sprawling  by  the  side  of  the  headless 
writing,  like  the  fashionable  writing  statue.  At  this  outrage  my  mother 
of  many  other  fine  gentlemen,  was  fainted,  and  fell  on  the  carpet;  so 
entirely  illegible.  My  tutor  had  been  that  what  with  this  disaster,  and  my 
commanded  by  my  nmther  not  to  intolerable  screaming,  for  I  yelped 
nseany  harsh  expressions  to  Master  with  all  my  might,  and  bis  own  ir- 
Adolphus,  who,  she  assured  him,  reparable  loss,  the  poor  Doctor  had 
was,  on  the  whole,  a  very  docile  sufficient  business  on  his  hands  for 
litiie  boy  ;  so  that  my  improvement  onetime — more,  indeed,  than  he  well 
w-’s  necessarily  slow;  indeed,  after  knew  how  to  manage.  In  a  quarter 
two  years  attendance,  it  was  discover-  of  an  hour,  however,  my  mother  re¬ 
td  il  at  1  had  not  made  so  great  a  covered  her  lost  senses,  I  had  ceased 
progress  in  iny  learnin"  as  young  to  scream,  the  mutilated  remains  of 
gentlemen  of  my  age  usually  do;  the  Venus  had  been  picked  up,  and 
he  was,  in  consequence,  discharged,  the  Doctor’s  peace  of  mind  was  a  lit- 
and  1  was  at  liberty,  for  a  short  tie  restored ;  but  as  we  retreated  to 
nine,  to  follow  wherever  my  inclin-  the  coach,  my  mamma  cast  an  angry 
&'.ion  might  chance  to  lead  me.  glance  at  him  ;  the  Doctor  scowled  in 

.\s  1  nad  no  duties  now  to  per-  his  turn,  and  muttered  something, 
form,  my  mamma  frequently  took  as  if  he  wished  us  both  at  the  devil, 
nie  out  with  her  in  the  coach,  to  The  affair  soon  reached  the  ears  of 
niake  morning  calls,  and  sometimes  my  father,  who  perceived  that  1  was 
''e  went  a  shopping.  One  morning  already  a  spoiled  child,  and  my  mis- 
we  Slept  into  a  china-shop,  and  chievous  propensities  grieved  him  ex- 

»nile  she  was  looking  at  a  dinner-  cet  dingly :  two  to  one  are  certainly 
J^vice  at  one  end  of  the  room,  I  was  odds,  but  the  Doctor's  evidence  out- 

bugy,  at  the  other,  in  endeavouring  weighed  that  of  the  mother  and  son 
to  scrape  the  figures  from  the  side  of  very  fairly, 
a  Urge  vase ;  but  in  this  I  did  not  1  was  now  sent  to  the  grammar- 
*uccecd ;  however,  I  chipped  away  school,  and  was  myself  the  bearer  of 
gold,  and  succeeded  in  making  a  note  from  my  mother,  which  broad- 
^®e  very  fine  notches  in  the  upper  ly  insinuated  that  I  waa  not  to  be 
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whipt.  The  master,  who  had  proba¬ 
bly  ncard  something  about  niy  cha¬ 
racter,  sent  me  back,  and  gave  the 
servant  who  had  accompanied  me 
a  note,  informing  her  that  he  had 
not  at  present  a  vacancy.  My  father 
called  on  him,  to  know  the  reason 
why  he  would  not  admit  me ;  and- 

when  the  circumstances  were  explain¬ 
ed,  my  worthy  parent  gave  him  full 
liberty  to  Jlofr  me,  whenever  I  de- 
servetl  to  be  punished  ;  on  these  con¬ 
ditions,  1  obtained  the  lowest  seat, 
on  the  lowest  form  in  the  school,  and 
here  commenced  my  classical  studies. 
At  first  1  was  sullen,  and  had  a  dis¬ 
like  to  my  class-fellows,  because  some 
of  them  were  the  sons  of  upstart 
tradesmen y  whose  parents  were  not  so 
rich  as  mine.  I  was  not  then  aware 
that  my  maternal  grandfather  had 
been  once  a  shoe-black,  and  had 
risen  to  opulence  bv  his  own  merit 
and  talents,  and  that  my  father’s 
father  had  lH*en  a  barber ;  nor  did  1 
at  that  time  know,  what  1  have  since 
learned,  that  virtue,  knowledge,  and 
industry,  are  the  only  qualities  that 
render  one  man  superior  to  another. 

After  having  had  my  hands  well 
feruled  for  being  too  late,  1  was  very 
regular  in  my  attendance  at  school, 
and  behavt^d  myself  as  in  duty  bound. 
At  first  1  endeavoured  to  amuse  the 
under-master  with  stories,  and  the 
writing-maskT  by  shooting  at  him 
with  a  quill-gun  ;  but  a  good  caning 
taught  me  to  pay  proi^r  respect 
where  resj>ect  was  due.  About  this 
time  I  l)ecamc  acquainted  with  Mrs 
(’asement,  whose  husband  was  a 
plumber  and  glazier,  in  good  cir- 
cumstanets.  Jdke  many  other  hap¬ 
py  couples  who  have  no  children, 
they  kept  a  great  number  of  living 
creatures.  Tneir  house  had  a  strong 
resemblance  to  Noah's  ark,  for  they 
had  dogs,  and  cats,  and  rabbits,  and 
guinea-pigs,  and  monkeys,  and  birds 
almost  without  number,  besides  a 
considerable  collection  of  gold  and 
silver  fishes.  The  commencement  of 
our  acquainunce  was  occasioned  by 
a  heavy  shower  of  rain,  which  forced 
me  to  Uke  shelter  in  the  first  house 
1  came  to,  and  which  chanced  to  be 
the  one  belonging  to  Mrs  Casement. 
I  bemed  w^on  for  entering  so  ab- 
ruptly,  which  the  lady  very  readily 
cxcu^l.  1  told  her  my  name.  She 
was  happy  in  having  the  power  to 
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protect  me.  I  admired  her  dogs,  was 
pleased  with  the  birds,  and  streaked 
a  fine  cat,  which  happened  to  be  with 
her  a  great  favourite.  Mrs  (ast*. 
ment  was  delighted  with  my  conde¬ 
scension,  and  charmed  with  my  po¬ 
liteness.  The  middling  class  are 
always  extremely  proud  of  being 

thought  to  have  any  connection  tviih 

those  they  term  “  great  folks,” 
“  their  betters,”  or  “  the  higher  or¬ 
ders  of  society  and  when  our  coach 
stopt  at  Mrs  ('aseinent’s  door  a  few 
days  afterwards,  (which  was  seen  by 
all  her  neighbours,)  and  my  mother 
slept  in  to  thank  her  for  the  kind  at¬ 
tention  shown  to  her  little  k}— it 
was  the  happiest  moment  of  .Mrs 
Casement's  life  !  This  lady  made 
excellent  sweet-meats,  and  I  often 
called  to  taste  her  comfits,  and  her 
London  ginger-bread,  and  her  cof¬ 
fee.  Her  mahogany  tables  were  so 
bright !— and  1  began  to  tea'^e  her 
by  WTiting  on  them  with  my  lin¬ 
ger  moistened  from  my  mouth  ;  this 
caused  her  face  to  flush  into  a  scar¬ 
let  hue,  and  made  her  fidget  ter¬ 
ribly.  Every  sweet,  gentle  reader, 
has  its  bitter  ;  and  though  the  coach 
stopt  at  her  door  at  least  once  a- 
month,  and  my  mother  sometimes 
condescended  to  taste  a  mince-pie,  a 
custard,  or  a  jelly,  still  all  was  not 
right ;  she  remembered  her  bright 
tables,  and  her  niind  was  far  from 
being  at  rest ;  1  am  confi<lent  that 
she  would  have  been  glad  if  she  had 
been  w’ell  rid  of  both,  but  especially 
of  Master  Adolphus.  She  had  a  very 
pretty  small  white  dog,  it  slept  on  her 
ap,  and  ate  bread  and  butter  from 
ler  own  fingers.  1  succeedetl  one 
day  in  taking  away  Bijou  without 
her  knowledge,  and  1  gave  him  in 
charge  to  the  groom.  The  next  day, 
when  I  called,  1  found  the  poor  wo¬ 
man  in  tears,  for  the  loss  of  her  fa¬ 
vourite.  “  I  have  lost,"  said  she, 
“  Master  Adolphus,  my  Bijou !  some 
villain  has  stolen  him  from  me ;  1 
lay  all  last  night  awake,  and  twenty 
times  at  least  I  arose,  went  to  the 
door,  and  looked  out,  because  1 
ci^  I  heard  the  pretty  creature 
scratching  and  whim^  at  the  gate ; 
but  Bgou  was  not  there — no, 
ter  Adolphus,  1  have  lost  ray  Bijou; 
and  she  wept  tears  of  sorrow  for  the 
lost  animal.  1  endeavoured  to 
sole  her,  and  even  ventured  to  predict 
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that  he  would  return  ;  but  the  simple 
creature  mourned  as  for  a  treasure 
u  hieh  was  gone  for  ever.  The  follow- 
ill.^  (lay  1  had  him  placed,  unknown 
tocher,  at  the  door ;  and  when  I 

called  in  the  afternoon,  1  found  her 
in  raptures;  the  lost  jewel  was  found, 
and  her  joys  were  extatic  !  To  pre¬ 
vent  her,  however,  from  expiring  in 

bliss,  1  found  means,  before  I  left 
the  house,  to  let  my  knife  fall,  by 
accident,  of  course,  upon  the  glass 
‘;lol)e  which  held  her  gold  tishes, 
and  cracked  it  nearly  in  two  parts. 
AVhal  a  misfortune  !  wliat  must  she 
do !  she  was  a^ain  in  tears — her  fish¬ 
es  would  die,  and  her  husband  would 
be  so  vexed  !  /  also  affected  to  be 
sorry,  hoped  she  would  not  lose 
them,  and  blamed  my  carelessness 
with  so  good  a  grace,  that  she  believ¬ 
ed  me  to  be  in  earnest.  1  now  left 
her  to  fret  and  fume  alone,  and  out 
of  respect  to  her  feelings,  1  disconti- 
nutMl  my  visits  altogether. 

Having  arrived  at  the  age  of  fifteen, 
my  father  was  persuaded,  by  a  friend, 
to  send  me  from  home  to  finish  my 
education,  and  to  give  me  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  seeing  something  of  life, 
as  it  exists  in,  or  near  London  ;  be¬ 
cause,  as  I  was  to  be  a  merchant,  it 
would  be  necessary,  in  two  or  three 
years,  to  place  me  at  a  desk  in  the 
office,  and  to  introduce  me  on  the 
walks  of  the  Exchange.  1  smiled  when 
iny  mother  told  me  that  it  was  their 
ir’tntion  to  place  me  under  the  llev. 
Hr  IMuintree,  who  was  a  profound 
classic,  resided  near  London,  re¬ 
ceived  only  four  young  gentlemen 
into  his  house  at  one  time,  for  which 
ne  charged  only  the  moderate  sum  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a-year 
fach,  and  wdiich,  according  to  agree¬ 
ment,  was  to  cover  all  expenses,  and 
every  one  was  to  be  treated  just  as  if 
he  were  one  of  the  family.  The 
hrst  half-year  1  made  a  considerable 
progress  in  the  higher  classics,  but 
the  old  gentleman’s  sight  began  to 
»il  him,  and  iny  next  half-year  was 
tjot  quite  so  profitably  spent.  My 
twsire  for  mischief  had  not  been  en- 
y  .^^dnguished ;  it  lay  some¬ 
thing  like  a  spark  among  wet  litter, 
^  y  ^  hurst  out  whenever  any  fa- 
yurable  wind  might  chance  to  blow, 
wo  old  cronies,  of  nearly  the  same 
nding  as  the  Doctor  and  his  maid- 
came  every  night  to  play  at 


whist ;  and  as  our  tutor  always  read 
prayers,  and  saw  us  into  our  bed¬ 
rooms  at  nine,  the  remainder  of  the 
evening,  till  eleven,  was  generally, 
spent  over  a  rubber.  It  soon  occur¬ 
red  to  iny  fertile  imagination,  that, 
as  we  could  not  go  to  sleep  at  nine 
o’clock,  our  lime  might  he  much 
better  employed  in  the  street,  than 

in  our  rooms,  or  in  bed.  VV'^ith  some 
difficulty  1  prevailed  upon  the  other 
three  to  accompany  me  in  an  even¬ 
ing’s  excursion.  SVe  walked 'down 
the  stairs,  the  first  time,  with  fear 
and  trembling,  with  our  shoes  in  our 
hands,  slipt  out  at  the  door  leading 
into  the  garden,  and  from  thence  we 
easily  escaped  into  the  street.  My 
companions  were  sadly  afraid  of  be¬ 
ing  detected  ;  so  we  only  indulged 
in  a  short  walk,  purchased  a  little 
fruit  and  some  tarts,  and  then  hurri¬ 
ed  home.  W'e  all,  however,  soon  be¬ 
came  holder,  and  sometimes  did  not 
return  before  ten.  One  night  we  were 
caught,  just  entering,  by  Jlobert  the 
footman,  wlio  inquired  where  we 
had  been,  and  why  we  were  out  of 
our  rooms  ?  1  informed  him  that  I 

had  taken  ill,  and  was  obliged  to  go 
down  into  the  garden,  and  that  as  I 
did  not  like  to  go  alone,  the  other 
young  gentlemeii  had  been  kind  e- 
nough  to  accompany  me.  One  morn¬ 
ing,  as  I  was  walking  in  the  garden, 
it  happened  that  a  rat-catcher  was 
jiassing  by  with  some  rats  in  a  cage : 
I  gave  him  half-a-crown  for  the 
largest  in  his  possession,  which  was 
indeed  a  rat  of  a  noble  size,  and  1  tied 
him  up  in  my  pocket-handkerchief, 
and  no  one  knew  any  thing  about  the 
matter,  or  the  purchase  1  had  made. 
1  placed  him  behind  my  back,  under 
my  coat,  and  when  we  had  just  en¬ 
tered  on  our  lesson,  and  every  one 
was  engaged,  I  undid  the  knot,  and 
down  fell  the  rat,  and  began  to 
scamper  about  at  a  great  rate.  “  A 
rat !”  they  all  exclaimed ;  and  be¬ 
fore  the  Doctor  had  time  to  rise,  the 
animal,  in  a  fright,  leaped  upon  the 
table,  and  running  across  his  book, 
brushed  against  his  spectacles,  and 
put  him  into  a  terrible  panic.  The 
doors  were  all  closed,  and  there  was 
no  way  for  the  poor  beast  to  escape, 
except  he  could  climb  the  chimney, 
and  there  was  a  fire  in  the  grate. 
Robert  was  quickly  summoned  with 
the  terrier  dog ;  and  though  my  rat 
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was  as  brave  a  rat  as  ever  breathed, 
and  showed  much  game,  he  was 
obliged ^to  give  in  to  superior  force, 
and  was,  after  much  hard  fighting, 
fairly  worried  in  one  corner  ot  the 
room.  The  old  gentleman’s  nerves 
were  so  agitated,  on  this  occasion, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  retire,  and  be 
did  not  resume  his  duties  for  nearly 
a  fortnight,  during  all  which  time 
we  had  holidays,  and  had  liberty  to 
take  pleasant  walks  to  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  villages,  when  1  had  an 
opiK)rtunity  of  throwing  some  of 
the  gates  ojK-n,  by  which  means  the 
cattle  grazing  in  the  lanes  had  the 
j>o\ver  of  regaling  themselves  in  the 
adjoining  corn-fields. 

At  one  time  1  had  the  misfortune 
to  be  observed  by  a  farmer  in  the 
very  act  of  setting  his  gate  open, 
when  he  impiired  wliat  I  was  going 
to  do  ?  I  made  no  answer,  but  gave 
him  a  look  of  the  most  imperturbable 
impudence.  “  My  lad,”  said  he, 
“  1  plainly  perceive  that  thou  art 
one  of  those  cumber-grounds,  who 
often  despise  better  people  than  them¬ 
selves  ;  thou  hast  beeiVii.idly  tutored, 
better  fed  than  taugln  ;  but  for  once 
I’ll  endeavour  to  teacn  thee  better 
manners.  Bite  him,  Jowler  !”  said 
he,  and  he  sent  his  great  rough  dog 
Jowler  after  me.  The  dog  tore  off  the 
skirt  of  my  coat,  bit  me  sorely  in  seve¬ 
ral  places,  and  frightened  me  till  I 
trembled  and  shook  like  a  person  in 
an  ague  fit. 

Al^ut  this  time  the  players  paid 
us  a  visit,  and  obtained  permis¬ 
sion  to  act  five  nights  each  week, 
for  two  months,  in  the  large  room  at 
the  Rc'd-Lion  Inn,  which  had  been 
fittinl  up  for  the  purpose.  Twice  a- 
week  we  had  leave  to  attend  the  ca¬ 
ricatured  representations  of  this  band 
of  strolling  Thespians;  but  ns  we  had 
all  of  us  seen  better  jK*rformers,  as 
soon  as  the  novelty  of  the  thing  bad 
a  little  subsided,  instead  of  attending 
the  theatre,  we  ordered  a  supper  at 
one  of  the  hotels,  drank  wine,  and 
thus  enjoyed  what  we  thought  more 
substantial  pleasures.  As  these  pranks 
became  very  frequent,  our  money 
vanished  with  great  rapidity  ;  the 
twenty  pounds  with  which  I  had 
been  supplied  for  my  half-yearly 
pocket  expenses  was  all  gone,  and  I 
was  oblif^  to  apply  to  my  mother 
for  another  sum  to  the  same  amount. 


This  request  I  qualilie<l  by  having 
had  my  best  bat  stolen  at  a  ball ;  rr.v 
great-coat  had  also  been  run  away 
with,  and  my  best  coat  was  too  shal*- 
by  to  appear  in  at  a  grand  party  to 
which  1  was  invited  the  eiisinn.; 
week.  The  money  came  ;  for  wiiat 
will  not  a  fond  mother  do  for  a  dar¬ 
ling  absent  boy  !  her  motherly  aflec- 
tion,  her  love,  are  called  into  action ; 
and  are,  in  such  cases,  up  in  arms, 
and  far  more  than  a  match  for  lur 
duty.  In  this  way,  boys  are  some- 
tiines  ruined.  Of  all  this,  and  of 
my  private  expenses,  iny  poor  fatlur 
was  as  ignorant  as  the  Caliph  of 
Bagdad. 

It  was  now  summer;  the  Doctor 
relapsed  in  bis  discipline,  and  wt  bad 
permission  to  walk  in  the  eaninps, 
for  the  good  of  our  health.  This 
was  a  glorious  privilege,  for  we 
sometimes  set  out  at  five  ;  and  from 
five  o’clock  to  eleven  is  six  houis. 
Wc  now  often  hired  gigs,  and  drove 
to  London  and  back,  which  was  a 
very  pleasant  manner  of  spending 
the  evening,  and  an  excellent  nuilmd 
of  getting  rid  of  our  money.  Dr. 
our  return,  one  evening,  we  bad  some 
fun  with  a  little  Jew’.  The  poor 
Levite  was  trudging  along  the  dusty 
road  by  the  side  of  a  deep  ditch, 
about  five  feet  broad.  1  drove  up 
to  him,  and  forced  him  to  tlie  brink, 
when  he  bawled  out,  “  Mine  (lut, 
JSir,  vill  you  kill  me  }  take  care,  for 
1  vill  shoot  you,  or  1  vili  ohoot  your 
horse.”  1  still  pressed  him,  and  1 « 
was  in  a  great  rage.  “  You  be  von 
great  big  raslical,”  said  he ;  “  you 
vill  be  banged  for  my  inuidcr.” 
“Leap!  Mosey,”  said  I;  “leap, 
man  !  ’  But  he  screamed  aloud, 
“  Y'ou  are  a  villain  !  1  cannot  hap’- 
and  1  shall  be  drowned.”  I  forced 
him  to  leap,  but  his  feet  stuck  in  the 
mud  on  the  other  side,  and  he  fell 
backwards  into  the  ditch ;  the  weight 
of  his  box  held  him  down,  and  he 
could  not  get  out ;  of  course,  with¬ 
out  some  aid  be  must  have 
drowned.  1  immediately  jumped 
out  of  the  gig,  and  assisted  in  drag¬ 
ging  the  poor  wretch  out  of  the 
As  soon  he  was  on  his  legs  *^*1’ 
1  threw  him  down  a  shilling,  which 
he  very  quickly  kicked  into  the 
ditch,  and  before  I  had  time  to  mwe 
good  my  retreat,  he  gave  me  a  blow 
on  my  face,  that  made  my 
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THE  DEATH  OF  CARDINAL  CRESCENTIC  ;  A  DRAMATIC  SKETCH. 

ICardinal  Crescentio  died  at  Verona  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  story  is  to  be 
found  in  SlcidarCt  Commentaries^  11 L  c.  23.] 

Scene  l.—A  BanqurUHall.  Damned  fiend. 

Cardinal _ Now  fill  a  goblet  to  me,  ''^^y  turn  thy  sullen  eyes  on  me  alone  ? 

jolly  god.  Begone,  scare  some  one  else.  Away  !  dost 

The  great  Lvaeus.  Let  the  censers  pour  think 

Their  thousand,  thousand  odours.  Fill,  That  I  will  truckle  to  thee  ? 

come  fill-,-  ^  /.ord.— Something  moves  him. 

0  fuller,  fuller  yet,  till  the  bright  bubbles  How  his  eyes  glare  ! 

H«vu  on  the  margin.  Boy,  this  ivy  wreath  Giovanni — Hush,  hush,  he’s  often  so. 

I’alls  on  my  brow go  cull  from  yonder  Cardinal. — Lyaeus,  God  Lyaeus  ! 

trellice  Come,  more  lights. 

The  fairest,  coolest  roses,  and  entwine  More  wine,  more  music  !  Let  us  hail  the 
them  boy 

Into  a  dewy  diadem,  to  fit  Of  fair-eyed  Semele — see,  how  I  Uemble! 

The  brows  of  ancient  Sybarite.  My  Lords,  But  it  *s  with  joy,  believe  me. 

«  here  are  jour  songs,  your  mirth,  your  I  thtuine. 

laughter  ?  Sit  ye  spreads 

Bull  as  yonder  sculptur’d  marble  ?  Good  Its  liquid  fragrance  on  the  polish’d  floor, 
Giovanni,  A  ruby  sea.  The  godlike  sons  of  Cecrops, 

B**  thy  harp  lost  iu  music,  thy  right  hand  Earth-born  themselves,  could  never  find 
It*  inning  ?  »  o  ^ 

Giovanni _ I  have  a  song  Lord  Car-  Gift  to  their  mother  Tellus.  Let  us  hail 

dinaU  ’  The  lucky  omen.  ( Aside.).  Again,  again! 

“ehuathebardofTeoi  .  Ill  face  thee, 

''ttendofyore.  HehearamenoubutsiU  I’ll  beard  thee,  curaed  apnte.  Another 
“*?>  ra  aad  mediution.  goblet— 
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Full,  brimful !  ( Aside.)  Let  your  hollow, 
hollow  eyes, 

Glare  through  the  burning  wine— what 
is’t  to  me  ? 

Nay,  I  will  give  thee  all  that  1  possess 
If  thou  will  leave  me  but  one  hour.  Ah  ! 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  MY  VOYAGE. 

I  HAD  been  for  some  months  in  was  it  for  me,  in  the  order  of  events, 
cxpecUtionof  an  apjwintment  in  In-  that  my  father  had  the  precetlurc! 
dia,  in  the  civil  service  of  the  Com-  He  was  both  Philip  and  Ari8U>tle 
pany,  and  the  “  habitude  of  my  to  me.  To  be  sure,  his  philosophi- 
thoughts  had  been  moulded  (some-  cal  attainments  were  not  excessive ; 
what)  into  the  fashion  of  my  expect-  they  were  not  equal  to  the  good- 
etl  destiny  but  still,  when  the  or-  ness  of  his  heart ;  he  would  boggle 
der  arrived,  1  scarcely  received  it  in  sadly  about  the  origin  of  moral  and 
sober  equanimity ;  and  then  the  short-  physical  evil,  as  many  a  wiser  man 
ness  of  the  notice  !—l  must  hid  adieu  had  done  before  hiinj  but  he  was 
to  friends  and  fatherland  in  three  the  best  of  fathers,  orderly,  exem- 
short  weeks.  Not  very  familiar  with  plary,  kind.  I  turned  to  him  on  this 
hf^>  •t  least  with  the  action  of  life,  sudden  summons I  wanted  his 
I  felt  considerably  at  a  loss  how  to  counsel,— that  he  would  freely  gi'c* 
turn  myself  on  the  (Kcasion.  Of  nay,  be  disappointed  if  it  were  not 
course,  1  fell  to  jinking,  and,  like  asked.  1  wanted  also  money, 
roanv  youthful  thinkers,  thought  so  his  exchequer  was  my  exchequer, 
much  on  what  1  bad  to  do,  and  with  this  difference  only,  that  his 
atioum  do,  that  I  did  nothing.  I  right  was  possessory,  mine  petitory , 
nad  b^n  accustomed  to  rely  hither-  he  was  the  Chancellor,  I  the  suitor, 
.to  on  the  advice  and  provident  fore-  Counsel  and  money !  How  differed 
tight  ofan  excellent  father.  Happy  the  seal  with  which  they  are  ms- 
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exception.  To  say  the  trutli,  lie 
was  not  over-fond  of  giving  away 
money.  He  had  a  hive  of  a  family, 
ai«(l  1  was  the  nearest  to  himself, 
that  is,  the  eldest,  and  had  been  the 
object,  ore  way  or  other,  of  pretty 
large  draughts,  and  he  had  afford¬ 
ed  ine  a  liberal  education,  and  had 
put  me  in  the  way  of  bestirring 
ire  for  myself,  and  he  thought  he 
had  done  enough  ;  he  wished  he  had 
as  much  done  for  the  others.  Per¬ 
haps  this  could  not  be  denied  ;  but 
I  felt  that  now  was  the  occasion  when 
it  was  necessary  for  him  to  do  some¬ 
thing  more ;  1  suspected,  at  first,  he 
would  say  No;  but  1  thought  1 
might  calculate  that  this  emphatic 
negative  would  rot  be  pronounced 
until  after  the  money  was  numerated, 
and  ready  to  pass  from  his  pocket  to 
mine ;  that  it  would  be  employed, 
lia’"  to  impress  the  social  truth  of 
mutual  dependence,  (it  was  a  part 
of  his  character  to  indulge  rather  in 
modern  instances,)  and  half  as  the 
last  act  of  expiring  authority.  To 
my  father  then  1  wrote.  He  lived 
in  a  distant  town  in  Scotland,  and  I 
was  in  London  ;  I  mentioned  the 
appointment,  the  limitation  in  time, 
and  what  appeared  necessary  in  out- 
til  and  supplies.  1  longed  to  see  him 
hetore  I  “  sailed  the  seas,*’  to  bid 
him  adieu  face  to  face,  and  charge 
him  with  a  thousand  remembrances ; 
hilt  the  season  of  the  year,  (it  was 
the  month  of  November,)  the  length 
an«l  danger  of  the  voyage  along  a 
rocky  coast,  and  with  dismal  accom- 
niodation, — these  together  forbade 
tlic  request  that  he  would  undertake 
tae  voyage ;  and  I  merely  hinted, 
Jieltishly,  jmrhaps,  the  satisfaction  I 
.  ould  have  in  seeing  him,  and  left 
to  himself  to  determine  whether  it 
I'hould  be  so.  Honest  gentleman,  his 
own  comfort  and  safety  were  ideas 
t  lat  never  once  crossed  him  ;  and  a 
orinight  after  my  letter  was  de¬ 
spatched,  he  was  in  London.  I  was 
sitting  over  the  breakfast- table,  re- 
^0  ving  future  scenes  and  prospects, 
f.  .sometimes  in  hope,  building 
‘right  visions  of  success,  and  seme¬ 
mes  despondingly  figuring  disap- 
1  intment  and  troubles,  when  the 
oor  opened,  and  he  entered.  It  was 
,  ^^P^cted.  I  had  a  lecture  on  eco- 
nn  ihe  numerous  claims 

.^“n,and  got  all  I  required.  A 
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little  time  before,  and  1  had  felt  no¬ 
thing  but  anxiety  to  be  quit  of  a  life 
of  expectation,  to  launch  into  the 
wide  ocean,  ard  be  far  hence.  As 
the  prospect  neared  of  realizing  the 
wish,  it  lost  much  of  its  rascinatioii, 
— in  fancy,  clouds  were  seen  to  lower 
where  all  before  was  gay  in  sunny 
glow ;  and  little,  at  tl?e  moment, 
would  have  been  necessary  to  irduce 
me  to  renounce  ambi.ion,  and  yield 
to  the  quiet  duties  of  citizenship. 
This  was  a  boy’s  mood,  and  I  had 
not  long  the  opportunity  to  indulge 
it.  The  night  berore  1  was  to  em¬ 
bark,  having  been  detained  in  the 
ciiy  almost  to  the  last  hour,  my  fa¬ 
ther  ard  1  went  to  a  small  inn  at 
M'apping,  to  be  in  readiness  for  a 
barge,  so  as  to  reach  the  vessel  at 
Gravesend  by  an  early  hour  in  the 
morning.  The  bustle  of  departure 
left  little  time  for  drooping  thoughts, 
and  1  don’t  know  if  the  most  dismal 
state  of  mind  could  have  resisted  an 
incident  that  occurred  in  this  stye  of 
a  hostel.  The  whole  furniture  of  the 
room  in  which  we  were  was  not 
worth  five  shillings  ;  and  as  the  lux¬ 
ury  of  separate  beds  w  as  not  to  he 
had,  we  were  to  sleep  double.  \Vc 
desired  the  drab  in  waiting  to  call  us 
by  half-past  four.  She  grumbleil 
she  would,  and  presently  we  heard 
the  key  of  the  door  turning.  “  The 
devil !  is  she  going  to  lock  us  up  ?” 
1  said.  The  thing  was  not  to  do. 
W e  were  already  imprisoned, — fairly 
locked  up,  and  our  keeper  in  full  re¬ 
treat.  1  have  since  learned,  that  at 
some  of  those  nestling-places  (and 
this  was  evidently  one  of  them)  to 
which  voyagers  are  sometimes  driven 
by  necessity,  the  principle  of  busi¬ 
ness  is  of  the  safe  kind, — to  give  no 
credit  for  honesty,  and  treat  it  as  an 
exception  when  it  occurs.  ( )ur  petti¬ 
coat  Cerberus,  however,  unlike  libe¬ 
rating  jailors,  kept  to  time ;  a  noise  at 
the  door,  something  resembling  the 
playing  of  a  battering  ram,  announ¬ 
ced  the  appointed  hour ;  and  not  sorry 
at  the  prospect  of  again  tasting  free 
air,  we  uncribbed.  With  the  means 
in  her  power,  it  might  have  occur¬ 
red  to  the  Amazon  to  let  herself  at 
least  into  the  threshold  of  the  apart¬ 
ment,  and  give  us  the  benefit  of  a 
more  gentle  stirring ;  but  probably 
it  was  considered  matter  of  superflu¬ 
ous  ceremony  to  stand  on  nice  terms 
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with  travellers,  who  had  added  little  by  a  barge  running  with  the  tide, 
to  the  general  fund,  and  had  been  and  had  instantly  swamped  and  sunk, 
seen  for  the  first  and  the  last  time.  Poor  wretches  !  their  fate  was  inevit- 
Consistently  with  the  principle  of  the  able  ;  in  the  darkness  and  confusion 
house,  as  we  were  retiring,  she  cast  there  was  no  hand  to  save  ;  perhaps 
a  cautious  glance  around  the  room,  their  lengthened  absence  from  cx- 
as  if  to  assure  herself  that  none  of  peeling  homes  was  the  first  presaire 
the  three  chairs  (miserably  crippled  of  the  loss  they  had  sustained.  But 
articles)  or  other  furniture  of  our  how  different  the  scene,  and  how 
dormitory  had  passed  into  the  trunk  agreeable  the  change  of  situation  the* 
about  to  be  removed.  Coming  into  “  Albion"  presented  !  There  she  lay 
the  air,  we  found  the  morning  dark  in  comparative  repose — a  haven,  so 
and  dismal ;  it  rained  heavily,  and  to  speak,  of  comfort  and  security, 
the  wind  blew  piercingly  keen  in  Already  all  was  activity ;  the  greater 
sweeping  gusts.  A  few  minutes  part  of  the  passengers  were  on  board, 
brought  us  to  the  river,  and  what  a  or  rather,  1  believe,  1  was  the  last; 
discord  awaited  us ! — boatmen  press-  and  every  thing  showed  marks  of 
ing  forward,  clamorous  for  a  freight,  approaching  departure.  Among  the 
jostling  and  threatening  each  other, —  passengers  1  w  as  glad  to  see  ladies, 
a  storm  of  oaths  most  blasphemously  They,  too,  had  come  on  board  on  this 
varied, — the  dashing  of  boats  against  troubled  morning,  and  seemed  less 
boats,— the  lashing  of  the  surge,  and  ruffled  than,  it  must  be  allowed,  I 
the  sreeching  of  cordage,— a  Babel  of  was.  One  of  them  nursed  a  little 

confusion  impossible  to  be  imagined ;  child,  which  seemed  sickly.  1  could 
anil  the  darkness  and  state  of  the  not  help  observing  her ;  the  intensity 
weather  took  nothing  from  the  effect,  of  her  feeling  towards  the  sucklinc; 
As  a  passing  torch  gleamed  on  the  seemed  to  have  dissipated  all  personal 
group  around  us,  excitetl  as  they  alarm,  and  she  sat  the  very  image  ot 
were,  they  realised  whatever  might  parental  solicitude  and  disintercsted- 
be  conceived  of  devils  in  motion,  ness.  The  others  having  no  itnine- 

We  were  detained  some  time,  and  1  diate  care,  and  possessing  all  the 

felt  uncomfortable  to  a  degree  beyond  vivacity  of  the  English  female  cha- 
any  thing  1  had  ever  experienced, —  racter,  were  already  surveying  the 
cold,  wet,  half  struggling  with  sleep,  accommodations  of  the  vessel,  <lro|v 

and  spiritless ;  sensations  more  than  ping  a  jest  on  the  possibility  of  tluir 

participated  by  my  father.  erecting  a  nunnery  on  board,  and 

At  length,  after  being  pounced  on,  apparently  finding  an  ample  measure 
and  literally  dragged  off  by  some  of  delight  in  the  novelty  of  their  si- 
fcllows  forming  part  of  a  crew,  and  tuation.  The  regular  establislnncnt 
^ing  ex(K>sed  to  not  a  little  hazard  of  blacksmiths  at  work — V  ulcan  and 
in  stepping  from  one  boat  to  another,  the  Cyclops,  where  they  exjKCtinl 
we  were  established  and  in  motion  only  Neptune  and  the  sea-gods, 
down  the  river.  It  was  an  ebbing  seemed  to  surprise  them  not  a  little; 
tide,  and  the  wind  blowing  with  the  and  the  feeling  was  not  in  any  de- 

current,  we  went  down  rapidly^  The  gree  diminished,  when,  going  a  little 
prospect  was  sufficiently  dismal  be-  farther,  they  were  greeted  by  a  mix- 
ibre  embarking,  but  our  situation  W’as  ed  concert  of  fowls  chucking,  sheep 
now  one  of  real  |)eril.  Once  and  bleating,  cows  lowing, 

•gam,  in  our  progress,  we  fell  foul  snorting ; — a  farm-yard  in  the  bo«)ni 
of  craft,  bootlessly  tasked,  I  should  of  an  Indiaman  was  more  than  they 
imagine,  in  attempting  to  move  a-  were  prepared  for.  It  was  nowilay> 

gunst  wind,  tide,  and  current.  Hap-  and  1  was  to  bid  adieu  to  my  father. 

pily  we  arrived  in  safety ;  less  bap-  It  was  short,  as  adieus  should  1^ » 
pily  it  fell  out  to  others.  As  we  and  with  a  “  God  bless  you  !  on  bis 
l^tssed  along,  the  fiequent  crashes,  part,  and  a  close  pressure  of  the  bsnu, 
that  might  be  heard  in  the  interval  we  parted.  Now  alone,  I  fch 
of  the  gusts,  gave  reason  to  think  buoyant  than  I  could  have  anticip*- 
mat  all  was  not  well,  and  of  the  fate  ted.  On  board  a  large  ship,  on  tbe 
«  one  boat  and  her  crew  we  had  eve  of  sailing,  there  is  about  as 
dismal  assurance  from  the  yell  that  opportunity  for  sentiment  as  m  * 
roic  close  by  us :  she  had  been  struck  market-place ;  and  he  must  be  o 


■» 
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the  melting  mooJ  indeed,  who,  at  The  same  day  w'e  dropped  down  the 
such  a  time,  and  in  such  a  situation,  river,  and  got  into  the  Channel,  where 
does  not  feel  some  excitation  of  w’e  were  driven  about  for  nearly  three 
spirits ;  or,  should  it  be  that  he  is  W'eeks,  during  which  I  was  as  sick 
impervious  to  the  mere  scenes,  per-  as  if,  for  my  sins,  an  aiwthecaiy’s 
haps  a  call  of  interest  may  awaken  shop  had  been  made  the  portion  of 
him  from  his  reverie.  Such  an  oc-  my  stomach.  The  other  passengers 
curreiice  gave  a  turn  to  my  ideas  not  w’ere  in  no  better  condition,  so  there 
then  entirely  attuned  to  melancholy  ;  w’as  no  disposition  among  us  to  cul- 
anJ  I  started  at  the  name  of  a  cus-  tivate  acquaintance.  The  weather 
loin-house  officer,  as  if  he  had  come  then  began  to  settle,  and  the  pas- 
armed  with  an  impress-warrant,  and  sengers  to  feel  returning  life  ;  and 
1  were  the  victim  of  its  execution,  in-  there  was  immediately  established 
stead  of  the  ordinary  prying  w’arrant  that  sort  of  conventional  frankness 
of  otSce.  1  was  not  without  cause  of  with  which  travellers,  having  the 
alarm,  being  the  bearer,  to  a  trading  same  destination,  never  fail  to  re- 
friend  in  India,  of  a  large  assortment  gard  each  other,  and  which  inva- 
of  valuables,  which  his  correspon-  riably  leads  to  conversation  and  ac- 
deuts  had  thought  fit  to  hazard  on  quaintancc.  It  is  in  a  cabin  as  in 
board,  without  an  entry  at  the  cus-  a  stage-coach,  though  in  a  higher 
tom-house ;  and  the  forfeiture  of  degree  in  the  former,  because  of  the 
these,  for  weighty  reasons,  was  the  fewer  objects  to  solicit  attention  ; 
list  thing  I  could  patiently  think  of.  pent  up  together,  the  reserve  expe- 

On  this  occasion,  1  found  the  benefit  ricnced  between  strangers  falls  aside, 
of  an  introduction  which  1  had  ob-  the  sympathy  of  situation  is  felt,  and 
tained  to  one  of  the  ship's  officers : —  a  freedom  of  communication  follows, 
“  Smooth  him  with  a  double  crown,**  which  months  or  years,  in  other  si- 
said  he.  1  would  have  done  any  tuations,  would  not  produce.  To 
thing,  if  it  had  appeased  what  wras  feel  the  full  force  of  the  social  prin- 
cxpccted  or  required ;  but  **  smooth-  ciple,  one  must  be  in  a  cabin ;  every 

ing  with  a  crown**  conveyed  no  idea  idea  of  superiority  abandoned,  rank  is 
to  me.  With  ten  shillings,’*  be  add-  seen  to  yield  to  its  influence,  the  pride 

cil,  in  an  explanatory  way,  seeing  me  of  learning  is  forgotten,  the  indepen- 
bcttilJered.  That  was  easily  under-  dence  of  middle  station  assumes  its 

blood,  aud  tile  hint  immediately  act-  happiest  note,  a  sort  of  republic,  for 
td  on,  and  with  effect ;  for  this  the  time,  is  acknowledged,  and  the 

keeper  of  the  King's  keys,  having  least  favoured  of  Fortune  may  freely 
had  pointed  out  to  him  what  belong-  have  themselves  enrolled  in  its  lists. 

to  roe,  passed  on  as  if  the  vessel  The  members  congregate  as  naturally 
had  not  contained  me  or  mine.  But  as  rooks.  They  have  the  common 
for  the  universal  solvent,  and  this  enemies,  time,  and  the  monotony  of 
timely  application  of  it,  though  in  a  the  voyage,  to  contend  with,  and  their 
dose  apparently  insignificant,  1  should  chief  protection  lies  in  a  combination 
nave  cut  the  most  awkward  figure  of  resources ;  and  who  so  poor  as  not 
possible  under  his  ministration.  1  to  be  able  to  present  some  offering  ? 
confess,  at  the  time,  it  did  not  occur  It  is  true,  there  is  a  new  stamp  of 
to  me  that  I  was  guilty  of  a  palpable  currency.  Trifles  rise  into  impor^ 
j“™6^naent  of  the  revenue  laws.  1  ance.  Any  thing  becomes  an  inci- 
wueve  my  opinion  of  those  restric-  dent  and  matter  for  conversation ;  and 
tions  then  was,  that  tliere  was  as  what  truism,  however  hoary,  will 
•nuch  honour  in  the  breach  as  in  the  then  be  quarrelled  with  ?  During 

observance;  an  opinion  not  very  de-  the  voyage,  we  had  it  solemnly  as- 
tjbsible ;  but  so  it  is,  that  measures  serted,  and  I  suppose  we  might 
ot  unnecessary  severity  defeat  their  have  had  it  proved  too,  if  any  of  us 
own  ends ;  they  are  impressed  with  had  been  sceptical  enough  to  start  a 
scarcely  any  moral  sanction ;  and  the  doubt,  that  the  East  Indies  are  hot, 
ecling  of  indifference  thus  excited  is  very  hot,— that  the  King  ne  verdies, — 
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for  cnliglitciiid  discussion,  if  that  cbargeablc  with  fewerdeatlis  than  any 
bad  been  ex|x*dient.  Hut  it  is  not  ]>ractitioncr  in  the  neighbourhood, 
necessary,  in  a  cabin,  to  be,  or  seem  The  very  attorneys  began  to  sneer  at 
to  be,  wiser  than  one’s  neighbours  ;  liim,  as  a  person  who  neither  knew 
it  is  true  wisdom  to  be  neighbour-  when  it  was  properforapatienttosign 
like  and  social.  And  a  man  luust  and  seal  a  will,  nor  wbeu  it  concernwl 


l>e  social  there,  almost  in  spite  of 
himself,  or  he  is  a  fool  if  be  is  not. 
Not  that  he  may  be  either  indifl’er- 
cntly.  If  be  does  prove  recusant  and 
Crabtree,  be  bad  as  well  look  to  the 
consequence.  There  is  no  neutrality, 
far  less  resistance,  permitted  by  the 
confederated  circle  ;  be  must  either 
be  one  of  it,  or  be  content  to  take  the 
alternalixc  of  being  the  victim  of  its 
jK'rsecutions ;  and  be  will  find  that 
there  are  no  tricksters  so  merciless 
as  those  who  club  against  time  and 
cynicism. 

It  will-  be  gatbereil,  from  what  I 
have  said,  that  I  bad  no  reason  to 
complain  of  the  persons  with  whom 
I  bad  the  fortune  to  be  associated. 
They  possessed  nothing  remarkable 
in  talent  or  character,  but  they  were 
all  (I  include  the  ship’s  officers) 
frank  and  companionable,  and  emi¬ 
nently  friendly;  qualities  of  all  others, 
which,  while  they  afi'ord  least  matter 
for  chronicle,  attract  the  most  per¬ 
manent  regard.  But  Mr  Joseph 
Cricket,  the  assistant-surgeon,  de¬ 
serves  a  separate  notice.  He  was  a 
little  man,  between  thirty-five  and 
forty,  usually  concealed  in  a  suit  of 
clotiies  capable,  for  dimensions,  of 
containing  three  of  him,  and  at  least 
ten  years  behind  the  reigning  mode. 
He  had  tried  to  establish  himself  in 
\  orkshire,  had  waited  year  after 
year  looking  for  a  business,  and  in 
this  visionary  project  lost  sight  of 
the  little  money  he  had  inherited 
from  his  father.  He  was  too  humane, 
he  remarkeil,  for  the  people  there. 

bile  others  of  the  profession  re¬ 
sorted  to  the  most  summary  reme- 
ilies  which  the  art  afforded  for  the 
release  of  patients  from  a  world  of 
care,  and  secured  tlie  eternal  grati¬ 
tude  of  the  survivors,  he  had  employ¬ 
ed  the  less-approved  system  of  assist¬ 
ing  Nature  by  gentle  and  safe  means, 
had  endcavouretl  to  **  sweeten  the 
blood  rather  than  alUck  the  humour, 
applied  an  emollient  rather  than  used 
the  cautery.**  This  passed  for  imbe- 
mV  *  •'''irpy,  and  want  of 

K  *  u*  little  practice 

he  had  dying  away,  because  he  was 


the  interest  of  lelalions  and  his  own 
that  i;  should  be  put  to  instant  exe¬ 
cution.  All  this  he  despised,  and  his 
integrity  was  proof  to  it ;  but  be  found 
the  current  of  ingratitude  too  strong, 
ly  set  against  him,  so  he  determined 
to  leave  the  Egyptians  to  the  plagues 
they  nourished,  in  the  shai)e  of  sur¬ 
geons  and  attorneys.  This  resolu¬ 
tion  was  no  sooner  formed  than  exe¬ 
cuted,  and  to  it,  and  the  kindness  of 
some  friends,  he  concluded  one  day 
with  a  salam,  “  Vou  present  are  in¬ 
debted  for  the  benefit  of  my  profes¬ 
sional  assistance  in  this  good  ship.” 
Such  was  the  surgeon’s  account  of 
himself.  But  Mr  Cricket  was  a 
confirmed  talker,  had  been  discover¬ 
ed  to  trip  occasionally,  and  it  was 
suspected  his  Yorkshiie  neighbours 
had  been  lexss  culpable  in  their  esti¬ 
mate  of  his  merits  than  appeared 
from  his  narrative.  This  was  mat- 
ter  of  inference  ;  for  his  professional 
superior,  whatever  he  thought  on 
the  subject,  said  nothing,  and  for¬ 
tunately  the  sanitary  sUte  of  the 
ship’s  company,  during  the  voyage, 
made  the  merits  of  the  surgeons  a 
matter  neither  of  practical  test  nor 
importance.  But  this  we  intened. 

nile  Mr  Joseph  had  something  to 
say  on  every  otlier  subject,  he  ne¬ 
ver  introduced  a  remark,  except  ot 
the  most  trivial  kind,  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  his  profession,  or  said  any 
thing  that  might  have  the  remotest 
tendency  to  lead  to  it.  In  any  other 
person,  this  would  have  been  ac¬ 
counted  for,  on  the  score  of  jwlite- 
ness,  and  a  desire  to  remove  as  far  as 
possible  from  pedantry.  But  it  was 
no  part  of  the  assistant’s  character 
to  put  his  candlestick  under  a  bu¬ 
shel  ;  and  the  most  charitable  judg¬ 
ment  could  scarce  refuse  the  con¬ 
clusion,  that,  in  matters  professional! 

he  was  at  fault,  and  possessctl  of  no 
extensive  attainments.  By-and-by 
it  appeared  he  had  no  professions 
books,  and  afterwards  it  was 
vered  he  had  no  books  at  all.  M  lu’j^ 
this  last  discovery  was  announce  > 
and  the  doctor’s  learning  began  to 
he  jested  on,  he  put  himself  y 
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’ll  bav,  ami  announced  his  thorough  that  i:  was  iiuiwssihlc  not  to  be  im- 
i'unitinpt  I’or  books,  and  all  that  pressed  by  i..  Alter  some  hours’ 
loulil  be  got  from  them  ;  he  had  not  hard  nu^^Ing,  they  could  discover, 
liwhed  into  a  book  for  ten  years,  not  through  the  daikness  a  vessel  near 
since  be  had  jxused  Surgeons*  Ilali,  them.  They  hailed  her,  and  called 
and  then  he  had  sold  every  one  he  had.  Tor  assistance  ;  bat  it  was  to  no  par- 
The  magnanimity  of  this  declaration  pose, — they  got  no  answer.  >\’here- 
si'emed  to  rc^’eve  him  greatly,  and  upon  Oldman,  to  be  revenged,  com¬ 
be  drew  himself  up,  as  if  he  had  meuced,  against  vessel  and  crew,  a 
thrown  down  the  gauntlet  to  be  taken  cannonade  of  oaths  and  grape-shower 
Uj)  by  any  one  who  had  the  courage  of  epithets  in  such  abandance,  as 
or  temerity  to  do  so.  But,.  “  quo  ad-  almost  to  exhaust  his  magazine, — 
jutore  usus  est  ?  quo  socio  ?**  AV^hy,  buccaneers,  savages,  inhaman  brutes, 
Mr  (  dekei’s  chief  ally  and  frierd  on  falling  among  the  most  gentle  of 
board  seemed  to  be  old  Frosi, — a  the  latter.  Some  hours  after,  they 
l)ldtf  veteran,  caredess  of  heat  Of  cold,  were  more  forlunaie,  by  getting 
florin  or  calm,  whom  no  measure  of  on  board  a  vessel,  ami  there  the 
alcohol,  by  his  own  account,  could  sk’pper  resumed  the  war,  volley- 
'ay  low  ;  a  sort  of  nautical  actor-of-  ing  arathemas,  and  exclaiming  a- 
ali-work,  but  chiefly  oHiciating  as  a  gainst  the  inhumanity  of  the  treat- 
kind  of  deputy  boatswain.  He  and  inent  he  had  received  fro.n  a  vessel. 


the  doctor  were  observed  to  draw 
together  at  an  early  part  of  the  voy¬ 
age,  and  to  be  soon  on  the  most  inti¬ 
mate  terms.  He  had  a  world  of  ad- 
vL'inures  to  tell  of,  and  all  he  said  was 
so  far  removed  fiom  any  thing  that 


he  supposed,  ca^Ung  herself  (’hris- 
tian.  The  jest  comes.  When  day 
bloke,  the  inhuman  vessel  pioved  to 
be  his  own  schooner — abandoned  just 
as  she  was  sinking,  which  he  called 
Heaven  to  witness  he  had  seen  sink. 


hooks  funiished,  that  he  was  entirely  and  which,  Tony  Lumpkin  lil.e,  he 
thw*  man  after  Cricket's  own  heart,  had  been  sailing  round  the  vvliok' 
It  was  i’npossible,  indeed,  not  to  be  night — now  swimming  as  buoyantly 
struck  by  the  oddity  of  his  character,  as  she  had  done  any  time  for  seven 
Kvery  one  had  something  to  say  to  years  before. 
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I'Vost,  and  he  had  a  word  for  every  This,  and  such  like  narrations, 
one.  1  soon  discovered  he  was  of  the  pleased  ^Ir  Cricket  much,  which, 
north  country,  and,  from  an  adven-  Daniel  Frost  observing,  he  did  not 
lure  told  with  characteristic  humour,  fail  to  minister  to  his  taste  copiously, 
that  he  was  from  a  part  of  the  coast  taking  care,  on  no  occasion,  to  allow 
not  distant  from  my  native  town,  tlie  case  iu  hand  to  fall  short  of 
i  bis  adventure  was  the  shipwreck  expectation.  Dan  had  a  spice  of 
ot  Skipper  Oldman  in  the  Drive-  roguery  in  him.  He  would  frequent- 
<juick  Schooner,  in  which  he  said  he  ly  make  merry  at  the  expence  of  the 
was  a  sharer,  and  which  every  one  doctor  when  his  back  was  turned, 
in  that  quarter  has  heard  of.  Old-  and  would  give  off  to  him  moving 
man  was  the  most  spare  trencher-  “  accidents,  by  flood  and  field,"  whicli 
jiian,  the  most  profound  drinker,  the  he  would  not  have  hazarded  to  any 
hardiest  thunderer  of  oaths,  (proba-  other.  Yet  at  no  time  was  the  un- 
Iny  holding,  with  other  valorous  spi-  suspecting  doctoY  known  to  break 
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an  oath  sharply  twanged  faith  with  Dan,  or  speak  of  him 
gives  manhood  more  approba-  otherwise  than  as  a  man  of  excellent 
i‘on  of  valour,  than  proof  itself  parts,  a  hearty  cock,  an  honest  fellow. 
Would  earn,")  and  withal  the  most  But  I  turn  from  the  doctor  and 
wrong-headed  skipper  thatever  sailed  his  friend,  whom  1  have  described 
-ways,  and  never  lost  sight  of  rather  as  I  afterwards  came  to  know 
t  at  surest  of  sea-guides,  land.  One  them,  than  as  I  first  saw  them, 


w|ually  night  he  took  it  into  his 
*‘au  that  his  schooner  was  sink- 


tlie  proper  affairs  of  my  journal,  and 
to  an  occurrence  that  interrupted  the 


'•o»  and  ordered  every  one  of  them,  peaceable  goveniment  of  the  vessel, 
^  pitied  their  lives,  and  re-  about  a  mouth  after  we  had  put  to 
g^ded  his  authority,  to  get  into  the  sea.  Two  of  the  crew  fought,  and, 
land  ^  oft*;  an  order  which  he  when  separated,  in  the  heat  of  pas- 
‘^companied  with  so  many  oaths,  sion,  excited  by  the  fray  and  by 


,  I 
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Thy  walks-i.the  haunts  of  Fairy 
Are  dear  to  Love  and  Beauty  still ; 
Bear  witness,  Arthur’s  airy'  seat ! 

And  Calton’s  Monumental  Hill ! 

Oh !  ’midst  the  crowds  that  o’er  them 

We've  seen  those  forms  of  Beauty  gwe 
From  the  tranced  gaze  away — away, 
That  leave  all  in  eclipse  beside ; 

Ujran  whose  flight  we,  gazing,  Wrn^ 

•  And  sigh,  as  o’er  misfortune’s  birth, 

And  look  and  feel  as  one  at  mom, 

Who  dreams  of  Heaven  and  wakes  on 
earth  ! 


Edina,  dear  !  so  fair,  so  wild, 

Where  art  and  Nature  jiruudly  vie. 
Where  castle,  cliff,  and  palace  pil’d, 
Smile  in  the  sun’s  red  setting  dye ; 

With  blush  like  Beauty’s deep’ning  glow. 
When  her  own  praises  doom’d  to  hear. 
Thou  look’st  into  thy  glass  below. 

The  Forth’s  liroad  waters,  calm  and 
clear  ! 

Far  seen  amidst  its  smoky  shroud. 

Thy  casllv’s  giant  form  on  high 
Glooms  like  a  darksome  thunder-cloud, 
Witli  watchful  guardian’s  jealousy. 


■1 


The  conspicuous  figure  which  deficient;  in  moral  energy, — and  in 
has  of  late  years  been  made  by  her  Government,  and  in  the  internal 
Kussia,  on  the  great  stage  of  Euro-  mechanism  of  her  policy,  a  want  of 
pean  politics,  and  the  great  and  in-  unity,  a  want  of  co-oi)eration  in  the 
creasing  influence  which  she  has  ac-  various  points  of  her  system,  arising 
quired,  gives  a  i^eculiar  interest  to  from  the  gross  nature  of  the  materi- 
the  inquiries  and  speculations  which  als  of  which  it  is  composed.  Among 
have  been  set  on  foot,  into  the  cha-  a  highly-civilized  people,  Govern- 
racter  and  manners  of  this  singular  ment  possesses  peculiar  facilities  for 
and  diversified  i^ople.  Nor  is  this  the  execution  of  its  purposes.  Its 
merely  a  subject  of  curious  specula-  decrees  fly  through  all  the  inferior 
tion.  M'hen  we  survey  this  gigan-  departments  of  authority,  and  are 
tic  empire,  verging,  with  one  extre-  quickly  in  a  train  of  successful  cxe- 
inity,  into  the  heart  of  Europe,  shar-  cution.  A  semi-barbarous  people 
ing  in  all  its  political  transactions,  are,  on  the  other  hand,  like  non-con- 
aiid  influencing  the  destinies  of  its  doctors  of  authority,  if  we  may  so 
various  states,  and,  with  the  other,  express  ourselves ;  the  central  heat 
reaching  to  the  empire  of  China,  of  the  supreme  power  slowly  pene- 
subduing  the  wandering  tribes  and  trates  to  the  extremities  of  the  em- 
barbarous  hordes  of  Asia,  whose  pire ;  there  is,  consequently,  a  want 
hostile  inroads  were  wont  to  put  in  of  energy  for  any  great  national  ex¬ 
jeopardy  the  civilization  of  the  ertion  ;  there  is  more  the  appearance 
world,  and  stretching  from  Asia  her  than  the  reality  of  great  pow’er ;  and 
encroaching  confines  over  the  de-  however  much  wc  may  be  dazzled 
sert  shores  of  Western  America, — it  by  the  gigantic  display  of  territory 
is  with  a  far  different  feeling,  from  and  population  on  paper,  it  will  be 
that  of  mere  curiosity,  that  we  in-  always  found,  that  such  powers  are 
quire  into  the  nature  of  her  resour-  generally  overmatched  by  the  com- 
ecs,  moral  as  well  as  physical.  We  pact  and  well-directed  resources  of 
wish  to  know  the  extent  and  limits  smaller  states.  On  this  account, 
of  her  power, — whether  this  vast  though  we  do  not  exactly  participate 
empire,  imposing,  as  it  may  appear  in  the  vague  alarms  which  have  been 
at  first  sight,  may  not  be  more  re-  spread,  as  to  the  rapid  increase  of 
markable  for  unwieldy  bul^<  than  the  Russian  power,  and  the  danger 
for  solid  strength, — whether,  out  of  of  her  ascendancy  in  the  European 
that  vast  surface  of  territory,  with  system,  which  notions  are  strongly 
its  poor  and  barbarous  population  inculcated  in  the  account  given  by 
scattered  at  wide  intervals,  such  Mr  Lyall  in  one  of  the  works  before 
g^’eat  national  exertions  could  be  us,  of  the  military  colonies  of  llus- 
made,  as  where  the  territory  was  sia  ;  yet  we  feel  a  deep  interest  in  all 
tJjore  compact,  more  densely  peo-  that  concerns  this  great  and  growing 
pled,  and  richer  and  more  civiliz-  empire ;  and  we  have  perused  both 
vd.  f  In  a  more  superficial  survey  of  Mr  Lyall’s  works  oni  Russia — the 
such  an  cmnire  as  Russia,  we  are  apt  large  quarto,  as  well  as  the  small 
fo  be  overwhelmed  with  the  idea  of  pamphlet — with  great  interest, 
invincible  power ;  but,  on  a  nearer  Tiie  first  of  these  works  contains, 
insj)ection,  we  discover  many  hidden  unquestionably,  much  curious  and 
purees  of  weakness, — many  bin-  interesting  information,  along,  it 
<  ranees  that  must  retard  her  in  the  must  also  be  admitted,  with  a  goml 
conquest, — a  great  deficiency  deal  of  tedious  detail.  Mr  Lyall 
I  f  resources  of  civiliz-  dwells  rather  too  long  on  his  own 

cu  life,— a  semi-barbarous  people,  motives  and  views  in  publishing  this 
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work.  We  c'o  not  iinaj^ine,  however, 
although  Mr  liVall  had  spared  his 
reasons,  that  anv  o^e  vorld  have 
qrarrel)c*d  with  him  for  having  pab- 
lished  a  ^olume,  cither  instructive  or 
amusing,  on  t'le  subject  of  Russia. 
This  would  rather  have  been  consi- 
deretl  a  literary  good  woik,  which 
w'ould  have  drawn  forth  irerited 
commendations  on  his  abi^'ty  or  his 
zeal.  After  all  that  an  author  can 
say,  his  work  must  still  stand  on  its 
own  intrinsic  merits ;  ard,  in  the 
case  of  Mr  Lva'h  it  is  obv’ous  that 
he  has  been  at  great  pains  to  co’Vct 
useful  and  im|X)rtant  information ; 
and,  as  he  was  not  irci'ely  a  passing 
traveler  through  Russia,  liable  to  be 
ileceived  by  every  casual  impression, 
we  may  place  every  relia'^ce  cn  his 
statements.  'I’ne  first  part  of  his 
work,  which  tray  be  sahl  to  be  a 
sketch  of  the  general  character  of  the 
Russians,  is  brief,  and  highly  inte¬ 
resting.  He  seems  to  be  quite  im¬ 
partial  in  his  observations ;  and 
though  he  is  by  no  means  an  admirer 
of  the  Russians,  he  defends  them 
on  good  grounds,  apj>aren‘\v,  against 
the  rash  aspers’ons  thrown  out  a- 
gainst  them  by  some  travc^^ers,  and, 
among  othei*s,  by  Dr  Clarke.  He 
Hp()ears  to  be  a  sound  and  judicious 
observer  of  manners  and  character  ; 
and,  though  sometimes  apt  to  be  te¬ 
dious,  and  to  introduce  topics  little 
connecteil  w’ith  the  subject  in  band, 
yet,  on  the  wliole,  the  first  part  of  the 
work,  where  he  treats  of  the  general 
charai’tcr  of  the  Russians,  is  rational 
and  eiiUTtaining.  The  second  part 
of  the  work  is  little  else  than  a  topo¬ 
graphical  account  of  the  city  of  Mos¬ 
cow,  exceedingly  minute,  and  full  of 
details  as  to  all  the  difi'erent  {Hiblic 
buildings.  It  is  thus  a  repository  of 
informaiiun  more  carious  tlian  use¬ 
ful,  and  certainly  not  of  sufficient 
imjjortance  to  be  spread  out  into  a 
large  quarto  volume.  The  general 
remarks  on  the  manners  of  the  Rus¬ 
hans  are,  no  doubt,  ahvays  interest¬ 
ing  ;  but  these  are  sparingly  intro- 
duc^,  and  wc  are  apt  to  tire  of  the 
prolix  accounts  of  edifices,  churches, 
public  institutions,  &c.,  which  Mr 
Cyall  has  collected  with  such  perse¬ 
vering  assiduity. 

Respecting  tltc  national  character 
of  the  Russians,  it  appears,  from  Air 
Lyalls  account,  that  the  light  of 
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civilizat’on  has  only  reached  tin* 
higher  classes,  a^  below  them  siill 
continuing  in  their  original  ami  bar¬ 
barian  darkness.  The  Higher  nobles, 
and  mP'taiy  olficcrs  of  rank,  are  the 
select  society  of  Russia.  These  have 
been  po^'shed  in  their  manners  ai\l 
habits  by  contact  wiih  more  civil*ze*il 
nations,  though  even  this  re;3:?on  of 
fashion  and  refinement  is  subject  to 
occasioral  inroads  from  the  lower 
walks  of  coarseness  and  vulgaritv. 
A  nation  cannot  be  reformed  on  a 
sudden,  from  all  its  long-cberishul 
and  inveterate  habHs  ;  and  tbougli  a 
select  class  may  be  admirers  of  the 
po'’sh  and  improvements  of  other 
countries,  and  may,  to  a  cc’-tain  ex¬ 
tent,  adopt  them  ;  yet,  while  a”  bt- 
low  retain  their  primitive  harbariiy, 
they  must  occasionally  be  brought 
down  to  their  levek  Civilization  is 
here  a  precious  exotic,  which  requires 
toniinral  culture  and  care  I  it  is  too 
tender  to  be  exposed  to  the  rmle  c’*- 
inate  of  Russian  manners ;  but  must 
be  preserved,  by  every  sort  of  kin(”r 
shelter,  until  it  begins  to  take  root, 
and  to  flourish  under  the  opening 
spring  of  advancing  civilization.  lU- 
finement  in  Russia,  which  is  intro¬ 
duced  among  the  higher  classes,  is 
like  an  advanced  post  in  an  enemy’s 
country ;  it  lias  to  contend  for  its  ex¬ 
istence,  and  tliough  it  is  no  doubt 
gaining  ground,  yet  it  is  tvMlcni, 
from  all  the  accounts  of  traveller?:, 
and  q»*^en  from  that  of  Mr  kyall 
himself,  who  is  not  disposed  to  un¬ 
der-rate  the  Russians,  that  the  peat 
portion  of  the  people  still  remain  in 
a  state  of  barbarity.  I'hey  are  more 
assimilated  to  savage,  than  to  civi¬ 
lized  life,  by  the  extreme  filthiness 
of  their  habits,  by  their  want  of  all 
sound  morality,  and  by  their  pro¬ 
pensity  to’  every  sort  of  odious  ex¬ 
cess;  and  acconling  as  strangers  bai>- 

pen  to  be  known  among  the  higher 
classes  of  nobility,  their  estimate  of 
the  Russian  character  will  be  favour¬ 
able  or  otherwise.  It  is  to  this  came 
that  our  author  accordingly  traces 
the  very  opposite  characters  that  have 
been  given  of  the  Russian  people 
Sir  Robert  Wilson,  in  speaking  f 
the  Russians,  always  has  in  his  yiew 
the  higher  nobility,  or  the  inihtary 
officers  of  rank,  and  his  portrait  w 
accordingly  favourable,  and  also 
takes  of  tlie  enthusiasm  natural 
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his  character.  Sir  R.  Kerr  Porter  pry  into  the  affairs  of  others,— they  have 
had  also  particular  reasons  for  his  quick  apprehensions, — their  talent  for 
ailmiration  of  Russia  ;  and,  with  re-  imitation  is  universally  allowed,— they  are 
Let  to  Dr  Clarke,  he  appears  to  languages,— a  few  are  endowed 

uTite  on  this  subject  under  a  conti-  good  parts  and  ingenuity,  and  arc 

nual  irritation.  His  situation  in  literature,— the  generality  are 

Russia  uiulcr  Uie  vigilance  of  the  f"** 

itussu,  o  .  plished,  as  to  what  regards  the  exterior 

Kmixror  1  aul,  was  sufficiently  dis-  are  distinguishetl  for  their 

trtssing ;  he  felt  deeply  the  state  of  proficiency  in  the  sciences,— they  are  ac. 

humiliation  in  which  he  was  placed,  customed  to  good  living,  but  are  general- 

watched  continually  by  the  police-  jy  niodcrate  in  their  cups,— they  are  dis- 

spics  of  this  jealous  tyrant ;  and  there  posed  to  indolence,  to  a  sedentary  mode 

is  no  doubt  that  his  irritation  gave  of  life,  and  to  much  sleep.  The  manners 

a  cast  of  variety  to  his  observations  of  the  higher  and  travelled  nobility  are 

on  the  people,  and  imparted  to  his  easy,  elegant,  and  imposing ;  and  the  na- 

descriptions  a  force  and  colouring  lives  of  no  country  can  make  themselves 

wliich  is  beyond  the  line  of  sober  more  agreeable  to  forei^ers.  The  man- 

irutli.  Not  that  Dr  Clarke  is  iiicor-  ners  of  the  lower  nobility  arc  affected, 

rect  in  all  his  facts.  He  only  errs  in  consequential,  overbearing,  and  some- 

the  rash  conclusions  which  he  draws 

from  them  ;  yet  he  throws  the  whole  endowed  with  amiable  and  generous  ixxs- 
together,  both  fact  and  inference, 

with  so  much  skill,  and  flourishes  Like  all  uncultivated  people,  the 
away  so  eloquently  against  Russia,  Russians,  and  more  especially  the 
that  the  mind  is  borne  down  by  his  nobility,  who  have  often  princely  for- 
declaraation,  and  does  not  easily  dis-  tunes,  are  extremely  fickle  in  their 
corn  where  the  fallacy  of  his  state-  plans ;  pursuing,  at  first,  with  great 
incuts  lies.  Mr  Lyall  is  a  simpler  avidity,  a  favourite  project,  and  after¬ 
writer  ;  and  he  lived  among  all  wards,  as  the  charm  of  novelty  abates, 
classes  in  Russia,  both  high  and  low.  leaving  it  half  executed.  Mr  Lyall 
He  can  give,  therefore,  the  light  and  does  not  suppose  that  he  could  point 
kliade  of  the  picture  ^  and  he  seems  nnt  half-a-dozen  completely  well-ar- 
to  be  completely  impartial,  and  to  ranged  and  finished  noblemen  s  es- 
desire  to  state  nothing  but  wbat  is  tablishments,  among  the  hundreds 
strictly  true.  His  portrait  of  the  Rus-  sumptuous  palaces,  the  numerous 
sians,  how’ever,  is  far  from  favour-  fine  villas,  and  the  many  beautiful 
able;  and  though  he  justly,  no  country  retread,  which  decorate  Mos- 
lioubt,  censures  Dr  Clarke's  descrip-  cow  and  its  vicinity.  The  Russian 
tions,  it  is  singular,  after  all,  how  nobility  are  also  extremely  thought- 
little  tliey  differ  from  his  own  plainer  and  extravagant,  never  calcula- 
stateraents.  The  following  is  the  ge-  ^ng  expence  of  their  enjoyments, 
iicral  portrait  which  he  gives  of  the  hut  running  into  debt,  without  care 
Hussians,  which  is  that  of  a  half  ci-  nr  scruple,  for  what  they  are  in  want 
viliised  community :  and  never  dreaming  of  the  day 

of  payment.  With  what  Dr  Clarke 
The  Russians  arc  insinuatincr  and  cun-  states  of  the  cunning,  insincerity,  and 
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icplendid  entertaintnent  given  by  a  people,  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  the 
nobleman  of  the  highest  rank  in  ^  higher  ranks  to^  preserve  themselves 
Moscow,  it  was  remarkeil  that  one  of  from  the  contagion  and  filth  so  gene- 

the  guests  contrived  to  convey  a  sil-  tal  among  those  below  them.  Mr 

ver  spoon  into  his  pocket,  and  hav-  Lyall  closes  this  disagreeable  subject 
ing  left  the  room  immediately  after  with  the  following  siunmary  : 

.linncr,  drove  home.  A  princeof  the  of  the  highest  quality  nw, 

nortliern  empire  having  entered  one  ^cen  seen,  at  a  chance  time,  i„  o,. 

ot  the  magazines  at  Moscow,  seized  a  of  divesting  each  other  of  vermin,  I 
gilded  cup  and  saucer,  as  he  thought,  (Jq  not  pretend  to  doubt ;  but  sure  I  am, 
without  being  seen,  and  having  de-  that  the  gentleman  alluded  to  as  auihol 
nosited  it  in  his  carriage,  drove  riiy  will  contradict  the  sutement,  if  such 

fionie.  Dr  Clarke  complains  that  an  action  was  meant  to  be  generally  cha. 
lliissiaiis  of  the  highest  rank  are  racteristic  of  the  Russian  ladies.  That 
covered  w’ith  vermin, — that  Prince  many  of  the  dames  et  demoiselles  of  Rus- 
l*otcinkin  used  to  kill  them  on  thebot-  require  to  use  the  close-iecthed  comb, 
tom  of  his  plate,  at  table, — that  beau-  is  beyond  all  question  ;  but  they  do  not 
tcous  princesses  of  IVIoscow  follow-  exhibit  themselves  at  the  windows  of  their 
cd  his  example, — that  in  approach-  palaces  when  so  employed.  I  should  not 
ing  too  near  the  persons  of  Russian  ^  "“■•raiucd  by  truth  m  asseri.ng,  that 

nobility,  you  were  sure  to  be  attack- 
e.t  by  icrmiii,-and  that  there  is  not 

a  bed  in  the  whole  empire  which  an  Respecting  the  Russian  charactfT 
Englishman  would  venture  to  ap-  and  habits  in  other  particulars,  lb 
jiroach.  This  disgusting  picture  of  Clarke  is  equally  severe.  He  pur- 
the  Russians  drawn  by  Dr  Clarke,  sues  the  Russian  through  all  the  de- 
Mr  Lyall  assures  us  is  overcharged,  tails  of  his  domestic  life,  and  holds 
It  may  be  true  when  applied  to  the  him  up  to  reprobation  and  ridicule, 
lower  nobility,  and  the  i)easantry.  He  rises  late,  he  informs  us,  indul- 
but  must  be  regarded  as  a  caricature  ging  sleep  in  the  grossest  manner,  al¬ 
ia  regard  to  the  highest  classes  of  ways  sleeping  after  eating;  his  break- 
nobility,  many  of  whom,  according  fast  consists  of  a  dram,  with  black 
to  Mr  Lyall,  Dr  Clarke  must  have  bread  ;  his  dinner  of  the  coarsest  and 
seen,  who  were  both  cleanly  in  their  most  greasy  viands,  salted  cucumbers, 
itcrsons  and  elegant  in  their  dress,  sour  cabbage,  and  his  nectar  (juass ; 
He  agrees,  however,  with  Dr  Clarke,  grease  and  brandy  fonn  every  when' 
that  many  of  the  nobility  are  over-  the  common  diet.  No  change  of 
chargetl  with  vermin ;  but  he  differs  knives  and  ^forks  need  be  expected, 
with  him  as  to  the  extent  of  this  even  among  the  most  refined  and  ac- 
cvil.  He  then  tells  a  story  of  a  dis-  complished  princes.  If  a  stranger 
tinguished  individual,  who  was  in  the  sends  away  his  knife  and  fork,  it  is 
practice  of  wearing  a  great  bear- skin  not  even  wined;  and  the  horrors  ot 
shoob  or  covering :  when  he  visited,  a  Russian  kitchen  are  inconceivable, 
this  skin  was  committed  to  the  care  To  this  description  Mr  Lyall  de- 
of  his  servant,  who,  when  tired,  murs,  on  various  grounds,  lo  ibc 
made  his  bed  on  it  in  the  anti-cham-  nobles  in  general,  he  assures  us,  it  is 
ber  of  the  house  where  his  master  wholly  inapplicable,  in  many  points, 
visited,  or  on  the  floor ;  a  practice,  it  He  gives  liis  testimony  of  various 
appears,  quite  common  in  Russia,  noblemen  with  whom  he  lived,  and 
and  not  yet  abolished  from  the  pre-  that  he  never  saw  them  take  any 
cincts  of  the  Imperial  winter-palace  dram,  except  on  the  road.  The  cus- 
at  Petersburgh,  in  the  lobbies  and  tom  is,  to  drink  tea  or  coffee  at  an 
anti-rooms  of  which  a  dozen  or  a  early  hour.  As  to  the  dinners  and 
srore  of  livery-servants  may  some-  suppers,  he  informs  us,  that  the) 
times  be  seen  reposing  on  all  sides,  consist  of  a  number  of  good  dishes, 
like  so  many  dogs.  In  this  case,  it  in  which  a  mixture  of  German  ant 
18  easy  to  sec  how  the  vermin  were  French  cookery  prevails,  in  addition 
conveyed  from  the  servant  to  the  to  the  dishes  which  are  common  i« 
master ;  and  this  anecdote  may  sliew,  Russia.  Of  those  (Vshes  at  the  tables* 
that  until  refinement  penetrate  more  of  the  first  nobility,  our  author  m- 
generally  among  the  mass  of  the  forms  us,  there  is  no  reason  to  com- 
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plain.  On  the  contrary,  the  attcn-  which  is  very  offensive  to  llritish 
fion  wnd  to  eating  and  drinking  in  strangers.  But  the  nio<le  of  sleeping 
Kussia  is  considered  a  matter  of  marks,  as  mucli  as  any  thing  else,  a 

jnost  serious  importance,  all  the  total  want  of  refinement,  not  only  in 

hi'^her  nobility  having  foreign  cooks,  this  iiniwrtant  article  of  domestic 
lo  tcach  their  slaves  the  art  of  cook-  comfort,  but  in  their  manners  and 

cry  in  order  to  minister  to  their  fas-  habits  generally.  The  Russians,  it 
tiihous  palates.  Others  send  their  appears,  though  they  possess  fine  beds 

vassals  to  receive  lessons  in  the  Im-  and  bedsteads,  keep  them  more  for 
pcrial  kitchen,  or  to  the  tuition  of  exhibition  than  for  use  ;  they  do  not 
some  distinguished  cook  in  the  capi-  sleep  in  them,  and  it  is  their  practice 
tal.  In  some  of  the  larger  establish-  to  lay  down  beds  on  the  floor,  and 
incnts  of  the  nobles  at  Moscow,  they  there  to  repose.  There  are  many 
have  six,  eight,  and  sometimes  ten  very  curious  scenes  to  which  their 
incn-cooks,  besides  a  dozen,  and  indifferent  accomniotlations  for  slecp- 
sometiincs  twenty ,  assistants  in  the  ing  give  rise.  When  a  great  cntcr- 
kitchen.  As  to  the  cleaning  of  knives  tainment  is  to  be  given,  to  which  arc 
and  forks,  service  of  this  nature  seems  invited  the  neighbours  far  and  near, 
to  be  very  imperfect  at  a  Russian  the  nobles  generally  bring  sleeping 
table ;  every  one  pleases  himself ;  and  accommodations  with  them  ;  and 
it  not  unfrequently  happens,  that  there  they  lay  down  on  the  dining- 
vhile  one  half  of  the  guests  retain  room  and  drawing-room  floors,  which 
the  same  knives  and  forks  through-  are  made  the  sleeping- place  for  nu- 
out  the  whole  repast,  the  other  half  merous  visitors,  and  are  covered  with 
send  them  away  to  be  changed,  these  temporary  beds.  Mr  Lyall 
which,  however,  does  not  appear  to  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
Ik?  always  done.  The  following  cus-  mode  in  which  these  arrangements 
tom,  related  by  Dr  Lyall,  sufficiently  are  made : 

illustrates  the  great  want  of  nicety  a  fete  was  to  he  given  by  Madame 
which  prevails  in  the  country  :  Poldaratska,  the  mother  of  the  gentle¬ 

man  whom  I  accompanied,  in  the  village 
At  the  first  tables,  jellies,  marmalades,  of  Gruzino,  near  Toijok,  on  the  Sunday 
and  preserved  fruits,  are  generally  served  subsequent  to  our  arrival  at  that  estate, 
np  as  a  part  of  the  dessert,  and  every  Throughout  Saturday,  carriages  filled 
Ruost  has  his  own  plate,  but  sometimes  ^vith  nobles  continued  to  arrive  from  fime 
It  happens  that  the  same  spoon  makes  to  time,  some  of  them  with  large  bags 
round  the  table  with  the  preserves  or  fiUed  with  beds,  and  fixed  behind  them ; 
jelly,  and  serves  the  whole  company,  each  others  followed  by  telegas  loaded  with 
individual  having  filled  his  mouth,  kindly  ijeds  and  pillows.  Although  the  house 
Iiassing  the  spoon  for  the  accommodation  df  Madame  Poltaratska  was  of  consider, 
of  his  neighbour.  Among  the  low'er  nobi-  able  size,  it  was  matter  of  astonishment 
lity,  the  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  beg  par-  to  me  where  the  whole  party,  amounting 
don,  la  noblesse,  having  retired  from  din-  to  nearly  fifty  individuals,  were  to  find 
ner,  often  find  fruits  and  jellies  placed  rooms  for  their  accommodation  in  the 
upon  a  covered  table,  to  which  they  ap-  night,  though  the  beds  were  already  pro. 
proach,  and  help  themselves  at  their  plea-  vided.  Conversation  and  cards  were  th( 
sure,  one  spoon  serving  all  the  party,  evening's  amusements,  and  at  11  o’clocl 
however  numerous,  or  sometimes  a  ser-  an  elegant  supper  was  served  up,  and  ai 
hands  both  the  jelly  and  the  spoon  jtg  conclusion  a  scene  of  bustle  and  con 
in  succesnon  to  each  individual.  This  fusion  follow’cd,  which  rivetted  my  at 
practice  is  carried  to  the  perfection  of  tention.  The  dining-room,  the  drawing 
nisRust  among  the  rich  merchants,  a-  room,  the  hall,  the  whole  suit  of  apart 
mong  the  clergy,  and  among  those  pea-  ments  in  which  we  had  passed  th 
wnis  w  ho  have  acquired  wealth  by  their  evening,  were  converted  into  bed-room* 
**  '**^*'y*  Dozens  of  small  painted  and  unpaintci 

\f_  T .  1,  .  ,  bed-steads,  each  for  a  single  person,  am 

1  •  common  value,  in  llussio,  of  five  rouble* 

n  .  prevails,  not  only  in  were  speedily  transported  into  thecham 

'  P  In  Sweden  universally,  in-rs,  and  arranged  along  the  sides  of  th 

^  m  most  ^rts  of  the  continent,  of  rooms,  which  soon  resembled  a  barrack* 
^pitting  on  the  floors  and  carpets  of  or  the  wards  of  an  hospital.  Scores  of  sci 
.  finest  rooms;  also  that  of  pick-  vants,  both  those  belonging  to  Madam 
the  teeth  with  a  fork  at  meals,  Poltaratska,  and  to  the  visitors,  were  noi 
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running  l»ackwardii  and  forwards  with  given  to  charity 
bed:i  and  inattresses,  pillows  and  bcd-lin- 
cn,  shoolw  and  baggage.  Many  of  the 
l)eds  and  mattresses  had  no  inviting  ap¬ 
pearance. 

There  is  a  still  more  curious  ac¬ 
count  of  a  Russian  fete  given 
1820>  by  General  N—,  on  occasion 
of  his  oldest  son's  birth-day.  This 
entertainment  was  prolonged  for  two, 
tliree,  or  four  days,  according  as  the 
guests  shewed  an  inclination  to  re¬ 
main  or  to  depart.  About  one  hun¬ 
dred  of  them  assembled,  and  the  con- 
tluct  of  the  entertainment,  and  the 
difficulty  of  accommoilating  them, 
described  in  the  following  terms  by 
our  author : 

The  festival-day  was  occupied  with  a 
splendid  dinner,  card-parties,  and  a  ball, 
w'hich  was  followed  by  a  masquerade. 

Those  of  the  nobility  who  had  bwn  pro¬ 
vident  enough  to  bring  beds  with  them, 
were  pretty  comfortably  situated,  al¬ 
though  many  of  them  lay  on  the  floor  for 
want  of  bed-steads.  Some  who  had  spe¬ 
culated  on  the  chance  of  finding  beds, 
es|XH:ially  those  of  high  rank,  got  such  as 
the  house  could  muster,  and  what  con¬ 
tented  them.  But  some  individuals  of  tells 
lower  rank,  who  had  made  no  provision, 
although  all  the  beds  of  the  serx  ants  were 
put  in  requisition,  came  but  badly  off ; 
they  reposed  on  chairs,  or  on  benches,  or 
on  the  floor,  enveloped  in  shoobs,  or  un¬ 
der  whatever  kind  of  covering  they  could 
procure.  1  made  a  morning  visit  about 
eleven  o'clock  on  the  following  day,  to 
one  of  the  houses  in  which  w’ere  lodged 
some  of  my  male  acquaintances,  and 
others  whom  I  had  treated  as  patients. 

The  scene,  even  after  a  number  of  years 
travelling  and  residence  in  Russia,  struck 
me  forcibly.  The  hall  and  the  drawing¬ 
room  w'ere  literally  a  barracks— sofas, 
divans,  and  chairs  put  together,  covered 
with  beds — and  their  fatigued  or  1 
tenants  formed  the  scenery  of  the  first 
apartment ;  in  the  latter,  was  arranged  a 
aleeping- place,  upon  the  floor,  for  half-a- 
dozen  noblemen,  with 
shooba,  great-coats,  dLc. 
of  this  den,  wrapp 
night-gowns,  sum* 
sitting  up  in  bed, 
and  tea,  and  sme 
mephitic  air,  and  i 
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and  the  author 
gives  various  examples  of  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  those  virtues.  On  the  other 
Land,  deception  is  stated  to  be  the 
cliaracteristic  of  all  ranks,  and  seve- 
ral  anecdotes  are  told  in  proof  of 
in  this.  We  Lave  no  doubt  that  this 
vice  is  as  common  as  our  author  de¬ 
clares  it  to  be ;  but  we  much  fear 
that  there  is  no  nation  in  which  we 
the  will  not  find  many  adepts  at  dissi¬ 
mulation.  Our  author,  however, 
gives  a  curious  example  of  the  decep¬ 
tions  which  were  practised  on  the 
Empress  Catherine,  in  the  course  of 
18  her  peregrinations  through  her  do¬ 
minions,  and  which,  great  as  the  dis¬ 
position  may  be,  in  every  country,  to 
flatter  princes,  by  presenting  them, 
in  all  cases,  with  the  bright  side  of 
the  picture,  wxre  in  this  case  carried 
a  greater  length  than  we  ever  before 
heard  of.  Her  Majesty  made  a  jour¬ 
ney  to  the  Crimea  in  1787,  and  her 
progress  was  a  continual  triumph 
through  a  populous  country,  covered 
with  villages,  and  flocks  and  herds, 
and  presenting  the  aspect  of  univer¬ 
sal  plenty.  Now,  all  this,  our  author 
us,  w’as  absolutely  got  up  for 
the  occasion,  in  order  to  persuade 
her  Majesty,  over  what  a  fertile  coun¬ 
try  she  had  the  happiness  to  reign* 
The  roads  over  which  she  travelled 
were  repaired  on  purpose  ;  and  por¬ 
table  villages,  erected  in  the  morning 
for  a  mere  passing  show,  and  destroy¬ 
ed  in  the  evening,  arose,  the  follow¬ 
ing  day,  like  creations  on  some  new 
spot,  where  the  Imperial  cavalcade 
was  to  stop.  Cattle  were  driven  to 
the  hanks  of  the  Volga,  or  to  the  line 
of  roads  where  Catherine  was  to  pass  ; 
and  peasants  were  obliged  to  quit 
their  houses,  and  to  inhabit  for  a  day 
lazy  the  ephemeral  cottages  which  were 
provided  for  them.  Such  are  the  de¬ 
ceptions  which  are  practised  on  So¬ 
vereigns.  The  whole  world  seems 
united  in  a  tacit  conspiracy  to  de¬ 
ceive  and  to  flatter  them  ;  and  need 
we  wonder,  after  this,  that  they  com- 
mit  errors  ?  In  like  manner,  when 
the*  Emperor  Alexander  visited  Mos- 
unber  many  ruined  houses  were  plw 

ipgyy  tered  and  painted,  and  had  a  inag- 
*  nificent  exterior  appearance,^ 
they  presented  a  complete  interior 
Its  of  vacuity.  1 1  is  astonishing  to  what 
nircd  an  extent  tliosc  deceptions  are  earned 
nuch  in  Russia.  Mr  Lvall  nrives  an  account 


heartily,  and  then  bent  their  way  home, 
and  wished  for  a  repetition  of  tl.e  farce, 
as  they  had  had  an  excellent  day’s  provi¬ 
sions,  and  so  the  hospital  us  left  dreary 
and  void. 

The  prying  curiosity  of  the  llus- 
sians  exceeds  all  bounds.  They  pry 
into  the  affairs  of  others  with  an 
eagerness  which  baffles  all  precau¬ 
tions,  and  a  stranger  is  startled  with 
the  most  impertinent  and  unexpected 
questions,  as  to  his  connections,  his 
family,  property,  his  his  revenues, 
and  his  most  sacred  affairs.  They 
are  indefatigable  in  petty  inquiries 
of  this  nature,  and  generally  persist 
until  they  extort  some  illicit  intelli¬ 
gence  from  the  objects  of  their  im¬ 
portunity  ;  and,  rather  than  suffer 
any  disappointment,  they  will  apply 
to  servants,  to  lackies,  coachmen,  or 
any  one  from  whom  they  can  procure 
any  clandestine  information.  When 
a  stranger  resides  in  any  Russian 
family,  the  master  or  mistress  is  ac¬ 
quainted  with  all  his  motions,through 
inquiries  made  at  servants.  In  no¬ 
blemen’s  families,  spies  are  employed 
to  watch  the  motions  of  the  visitors, 
and  to  bring  back  accounts  to  their 
masters  of  all  that  they  can  spy  out 
and  retail  of  their  conduct  and  con¬ 
versation. 

In  addition  to  those  disagreeable 
qualities  of  the  Russians,  Mr  Lyall 
enumerates  their  want  of  uprightness 
and  sincerity.  These  virtues,  he 
adds,  are  rare  among  them.  He  com¬ 
ments  at  considerable  length  on  Dr 
Clarke’s  high  character  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  women,  who,  he  informs  us,  are 
unduly  exaltetl,  as  the  men  are  un¬ 
der-rated  by  this  traveller.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  his  account,  the  wives  of  th.c 
Russian  merchants  are  lazy ;  careless 
of  domestic  duties,  and  of  their  chil¬ 
dren,  whom  they  commit  to  servants ; 
fond  of  indolence  and  sleep,  and  oc¬ 
casionally  addicted  to  drinking.  This 
last  vice,  held  so  disgraceful  in  this 
country,  is  little  thought  of  in  Rus¬ 
sia.  When  a  Russian  w'oman  is  in¬ 
toxicated,  she  betakes  herself  to  her 
bed,  which  is  placed,  in  many  cases, 
over  the  oven,  and  there,  from  the 
influence  of  the  liquor  and  the  heat, 
she  falls  fast  asleep.  The  husband, 
when  he  returns  home  from  liis  af¬ 
fairs,  is  no  way  shocked,  but  asks, 
in  a  laughing  manner,  if  she  is  tipsy 
to  which  she  replies,  in  a  lone  of 
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oon:])laint,  “  No,  1  have  a  head-  their  condition  ;  they  do  not  feel  ilic 
ache  and  there  is  no  more  about  full  weight  of  their  misery  ;  but  as 
the  matter.  C  hastity  cannot,  ac-  they  acquire  knowledge,  their  eyes 
ewding  to  our  author,  be  reckoned  will  be  opened  to  see  their  abject 
a  prevailing  virtue  among  the  Rus-  state,  and  the  full  rigour  of  their 
sian  women,  tliough  there  may,  no  bondage ; — and  then  will  take  place 
doubt,  be  some  families  among  whom  the  mighty  conflict  between  public 
are  found  purity  and  delicacy  of  cha-  opinion  and  the  despotic  powers  of 
racter.  Nor  is  there  much  regard  the  state.  Happy,  if,  in  that  awful 
paid  to  delicacy  in  the  conversation  crisis,  the  rulers  of  this  country,  pro¬ 
of  the  women  ;  on  the  contrary,  there  filing  by  the  fatal  example  of  other 
is  no  reserve  among  them  on  points  nations,  shall  quietly  adapt  their  (lo- 
of  female  delicacy  :  they  hold  con-  vernment  to  the  improving  spirit  of 
versations  with  men,  which,  as  our  the  age,  and  thus  prevent  that  shock 
author  assures  us,  exceed  all  belief,  between  ]x)wcr  and  opinion,  under 
He  relates  some  strange  anecdotes  in  which  the  most  stable  institutions, 
confirmation  of  this  censure,  and  they  being  moved  from  their  basis,  all  the 
certainly  evince  a  state  of  indelicacy  ancient  relations  of  the  state  may  Ik*, 
and  grobsness  of  which,  in  this  coun-  for  a  time,  dissolved.  It  will  be 
try,  we  can  have  little  conception.  happy  for  Russia,  if,  when  that  crisis 
Mr  Lyall  gives  au  interesting  ac-  of  her  destiny  arrives,  she  possesses 
count  of  the  state  of  literature  among  wise  and  considerate  rulers,  who  will 
the  Russians,  and  of  its  gradual  pro-  have  the  prudence  to  yield  to  the  ir- 
gress.  'I'he  press  is,  no  doubt,  in  a  resistible  storm  of  the  national  will, 
most  fettered  state,  under  the  thral-  by  which  tyranny  will  then  be  hurl- 
dom  of  a  corrupt  censorship ;  but  the  ed  from  the  throne.  In  that  case,  a 
thirst  for  knowledge  is  increasing  compromise  may  be  effected ;  there 
throughout  the  empire ;  and,  under  will  be  some  chance  for  a  peaceable 
all  the  restraints  and  precautions  of  and  orderly  reform  of  abuses,  and 
despotism,  it  is  still  making  its  way,  anarchy  and  misrule  may  be  avoid- 
and  will,  in  time,  pave  the  way  for  ed.  At  present,  Russia  is  ruled  by 
a  greater  state  of  political  freedom,  very  different  counsels  ;  and  her  Em- 
There  are  numerous  Journals  and  peror  seems  engaged  in  thebenevo- 
Newspapers,  of  different  descriptions,  lent  scheme  of  preserving,  not  only 
published  in  Petersburgh  and  oilier  his  own  people  in  ignorance,  and  in 
parts;  and  numerous  universities,  aca-  a  happy  destitution  of  all  political 
demies,  public  and  private  schools,  rights,  but  of  forcing,  at  the  point 
arc  actively  at  w  ork  in  disseminating  of  the  sword,  chains  and  darkness 
instruction.  Some  of  the  Journals  upon  all  other  countries, 
arc  much  read,  especially  those  which  The  priests  in  Russia  are  in  a  very 
treat  of  the  politics  of  the  day.  Some  degraded  state.  The  higher  clergy 
ot  the  noblemen,  also,  have  estab-  are,  some  of  them,  men  of  talents 
lishtnl  Lancastrian-schools,  for  the  and  information ;  but  the  lower  cler- 
iustruction  of  the  peasantry.  Over  a  gy  are  devoid  both  of  learning  and 
p-eat  i>art  of  this  great  empire,  those  morality.  The  soldiers  are  now  all 
institutions  are  thus  scattering  the  instructed  to  read ;  and  such  part  of 
smls  of  knowledge,  which,  in  due  them  as  have  been  in  the  more  civi- 
tiinc,  will  spring  up  into  a  plen-  lized  parts  of  Europe,  have  brought 
tilul  harvest  ot  ]K>litical  improve*  back  improved  notions,  and  a  ta^tc 
ment.  An  enlightened  people  can-  for  the  blessings  of  civil  liberty.  Ihc 
not  be  long  compressed  within  the  merchants  are  chiefly  intent  on  ina- 
bonds  of  slavery.  The  human  mind  king  money,  and  they  have 
iR'comes  more  sensitive  by  improve-  time  to  think  of  any  thing  else.  They 

ment, — it  kindles,  as  it  were,  into  a  have  no  intelligence,  and  less  honest) • 

higher  temperature, — and,  like  the  In  the  bargaining-shops  at  Moscow, 
licat^l  atmospliere,  acquires  an  ex-  they  ask  always  about  four  or  nw- 
|Minsive  force,  w’hich  bursts  through  times  the  value  for  every  article  the) 


*nd  barriers  within  have  to  dispose  of ;  and  they  are  not 
which  it  was  before  peaceably  con-  ashamed  to  practise  every  sort  o 
fined.  1  he  Russians,  at  present,  arc  fraud  and  dishonourable  evasion  m 
not  sensible  of  the  disadvantages  of  selling  their  goods.  Their  utino^* 
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ingenuity  is  exerted  in  giving  da¬ 
mped  goods  a  fair  appearance,— in 
defrauding,  in  measure  and  in  weight, 
in  an  imperceptible  manner,— in  slip¬ 
ping  bad  goods  among  the  better, 
that  have  been  bought,  and  ordered 
liomc. 

^\'hen  a  Russian  is  detected  cheat¬ 
ing,  he  shows  no  mark  of  shame ; 
he  lauglis,  adding,  “  that  he  did  not 
intend  it ;  or  it  was  a  mistake  and 
sometimes  openly  confessing  it,  says, 

“  that  it  is  his  business  to  sell  as 
higli  as  he  can,  and  that  it  is  yours 
to  buy  as  cheap  as  you  can.’*  The 
bargaining-shops  present  the  most  re- 
nned  scene  of  deception  and  roguery. 
“  A  set  of  sharpers,”  says  our  au¬ 
thor,  “  whose  very  countenances  are 
indicative  of  their  profession,  assem¬ 
ble  there  every  day,  and,  with  their 
tiattery,  lies,  oaths,  and  villany,  de¬ 
ceive  the  public  to  an  enormous 
amount,  while  they  fill  their  own 
pockets.” 

Such  is  the  character  given  of  the 
merchants,  and,  with  regard  to  the 
state  of  the  peasantry,  our  author  has, 
as  usual,  a  controversy  with  Dr 
C  larke,  whose  description  of  their 
degraded  condition  he  considers, 
with  reason,  to  be  greatly  exagger¬ 
ated.  According  to  his  own  account, 
the  peasantry,  being  all  slaves,  are 
entirely  at  the  mercy  of  their  mas¬ 
ters  ;  and  they  must  just  take  such 
treatment  as  they  choose  to  give 
them.  It  happens,  accordingly,  that 
wme  are  well  treated,  while  others 
suffer  cruel  bondage  and  oppression, 
from  the  rigour  or  rapacity  of  their 
lords.  1  hose  who  are  dissipated  or 
extravagant,  and  are  pressed  for  mo¬ 
ney,  have  immediate  recourse  to  ex¬ 
actions  from  their  slaves,  whose  taxes 
they  augment,  and  whom  they  often 
plunder  of  all  they  possess — and  in 
tlus  case  there  is  no  remedy.  There 
^te  no  tribunals,  in  this  land  of  sla- 
?  refuge  to  the  oppressed, 
’•c  Russian  noble  has  the  peasantry] 
"  all  slaves,  completely  at  his 
tntrey,  and  on  the  accident  of  whose 
^  entirely  depends. 

®nd  interested  disposi¬ 
ng  of  the  Russians,  which  are  so 
in  the  trani«ctions  ol 
L  Rive  rise  to  the  most  in- 

tho  and  corruption  in  all 

departments  of  the  public  busi- 
>  ^ven  in  courts  of  justice,  bri¬ 


bery  is  the  great  agent ;  and  in  all 
other  branches  of  the  civil  adminis¬ 
tration,  it  is  the  avowed  dependance 
of  tlie  public  officers  for  eking  out 
their  inadequate  salaries.  Our  au¬ 
thor’s  remarks  on  this  subject  are 
strikingly  just  and  considerate.  All 
the  emoluments,  he  informs  us,  of 
the  great  functionaries  of  the  crown, 
are  inadequate  to  maintain  their  rank. 
They  must  accordingly  resort  to  in¬ 
direct  means  for  supplying  the  defi¬ 
ciency,  and  what  they  receive  under 
the  name  of  presents,  is  not  so  much, 
according  to  Mr  Lyall,  a  bribe  to 
betray  their  duty,  as  a  compensation 
for  performing  it ;  an  illegal  com¬ 
pensation,  no  doubt,  altogether  dis¬ 
cretionary,  and  necessarily  leading  to 
the  grossest  exactions  and  Jibuscs, 
and  ultimately  to  a  neglect  of  duty, 
and  to  a  betraying  of  all  j)ublic  trusts. 
The  internal  administration  of  the 
empire  must  be  in  a  state  of  great  ne¬ 
glect,  for,  according  to  our  author, 
it  docs  not  appear  that  the  salaries 
of  public  officers  have  been  much 
increased  since  the  reign  of  Peter  the 
Great,  while,  during  that  period,  the 
rouble  has  been  repeatedly  lowered 
in  its  value ;  so  that  the  salaries  of 
public  officers  have  rather  been  di¬ 
minished  than  increased  ;  although 
the  expence  of  living  has,  in  the  mean 
time,  been  greatly  augmented,  'fhe 
cause,  then,  of  the  universal  bribery 
which  now  pervades,  like  a  plague, 
every  branch  of  the  public  manage¬ 
ment,  is  obvious  ;  and  it  does  not  so 
much  imply  any  moral  degradation 
of  the  people,  though  itccrtainly  docs 
not  tend  to  exalt  them,  as  had  ar¬ 
rangements  in  the  domestic  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  country.  In  Russia, 
bribery  is  the  common  mode  ot  trans¬ 
acting  public  business ;  and  until  the 
wages  of  iniquity  be  paid,  every  thing 
stands  still.  “  It  is  a  fact,  (says  our 
author,)  that  orators  who  are  clothed 
in  scarlet,  and  covered  with  embroid¬ 
ery,  who  ride  in  their  carriages  and 
four,  and  who  live  in  the  highest 
style,  will  condescend  to  receive  a 
twenty-five  rouble,  or,  as  some  say, 
even  a  ten  rouble  note,  as  a  bribe ; 
and  in  the  most  simple  affairs,  the 
process  is  protracted  till  the  fee  be 
paid.  In  the  Senate,  Justice  may  be 
truly  said  to  be  “  put  up  to  auction, 
and  sold  to  the  highest  bidder.” 
Some  leading  men  in  Russia  have. 
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at  different  times,  set  themselves  to  appeared  on  this  subject,  and  from 
correct  this  abuse.  Hut  it  is  so  deeply  the  plain  consideration  that  it  was 
rooted  in  the  whole  system  of  public  the  interest  of  the  French  rather  to 
business,  that  it  will  not  be  easily  preserve  than  to  destroy  the  city, 
eradicated.  To  such  a  reform,  a  ge-  there  is  no  doubt  that  its  destruction 
iieral  improvement  of  morals  would  was  an  act  of  the  Russian  Govern- 
be  a  necessary  prelude.  In  this  coun-  ment ;  it  was  an  act,  too,  which  was 
try,  direct  corruption,  and,  more  es-  praised  at  the  time,  in  the  most  un- 
pecially,  judicial  bribery,  is  held  in  bounded  strain,  for  magnanimity  and 
such  abhorrence,  that  it  would  not  self-devotion ;  and  there  is  no  doubt, 
be  tolerated.  It  would  bring  who-  that  if  the  authors  of  the  conflagra- 
ever  practised  it  into  universal  con-  tion  were  those  who  suffered  by  it, 
tempt.  In  an  enlightened  commu-  it  was  an  act  of  self-devotion.  But, 
nity,  such  as  that  of  Britain,  in  which  on  the  other  hand,  if  this  was  not 
a  high  sense  of  honour  and  recti-  the  case, — if  the  real  instigators  of 
tude  is  so  generally  diffused,  so  gross  the  conflagration  were  beyond  tlie 
an  abuse  would  be  hooted  down  by  reach  of  the  Barnes, — if  it  neither 
universal  consent.  We  have  laws,  brought  peril  to  their  persons  or  pro. 
to  be  sure,  against  bribery ;  but  it  perties,  we  cannot  see  that  they 
is  manners  which  afford  the  sure  an-  discovered  any  magnanimity  in  dc- 
tidote  to  such  an  evil ;  while,  on  the  voting  others  to  destruction  for  their 
other  hand,  it  takes  root  and  flour-  own  safety.  The  burning  of  Moscow 
ishes  in  tlic  congenial  soil  of  Russian  may  have  been,  even  in  this  case,  a 
manners.  It  is  here,  then,  that  the  necessary  act ;  but  it  certainly  cviii. 
remedy  must  liegin ;  but  a  reform  in  ced  neither  Belf-dcvotion  nor  magna- 
the  manners  of  a  people  must  be  a  nimity,  and  therefore  docs  not  dc- 
work  of  time,  and  must  slowly  arise  serve  all  the  high-flown  eulogiunis 
from  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  which  it  has  called  forth.  Tlie  au- 
of  political  improvement.  thor’s  sketch  of  the  military  colonies 

Wc  have  some  curious  details  of  Russia  contains  some  curious  and 
about  Moscow,  and  the  rebuilding  of  interesting  information  ;  but  this  ar- 
the  city,  which  appears  to  be  going  tide  has  already  extended  so  far, 
on  at  a  great  rate.  There  is  also  that  we  must  defer  any  consideration 
some  discussion  of  the  question,  of  of  it  to  our  next  Number, 
who  were  the  authors  of  the  confla-  We  cannot  conclude  without  add- 
gration  in  1812  ?  The  Russians  are  ing,  that  the  work  is  embellished 
anxious  to  fix  the  stain  of  this  dread-  with  a  number  of  coloured  platw, 
ful  act  on  the  invadingwnta  ‘  Hut  which  are  highly  hnishcil,  and  beau* 
from  all  the  evidence  Jtbat  Xaa  ever,  .liful.  n 
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'Twas  here  Eliza  took  the  fatal  veil, 

The  victim  of  a  fabricated  tale, 

I'hat,  on  the  battle-field,  the  cold  night  shed 
1  ts  tears  above  her  lover's  tombless  head 
*Twas  here,  with  broken  heart  and  wandering  mind— 
Like  a  pale  blossom  smote  by  wintry  wind — 

She  laid  her  drooping  head,  till  death  set  free 

Her  weary  spirit  from  captivity 

Here  oft,  in  prayer,  with  tears  her  eyes  would  fiU, 

For  e'en  in  prayer  her  love  was  present  still  ; 

'J'bough  reft  of  every  hope  on  earth,  to  Heaven 
She  wept,  to  feel  but  half  her  heart  was  given 
And  when  the  vesper-bell,  with  saddening  chime. 
Peal'd  o'er  a  ailent  world  the  march  af  Time— 

A  call  to  sacred  musinga— she  would  start ; 

Far  other  thoughts  it  waken'd  in  her  heart 
For  at  that  hour,  when  earth  and  seas  are  dim, 
Through  shady  scenes  had  been  her  walks  with  him  ; 
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And  now  it  warn'd  her  to  the  chapc^  where 
^  Sisters  mingle  at  the  evening  prayer, — 

Where  the  green  vaulted  roof,  in  Uotnic  gloom, 
Wore  the  cold,  shadowy  aspect  of  the  tomb  ! 

In  solitary  grace  they  bloom'd  unseen, 

Dead  to  tne  world  as  if  they  ne'er  had  been. 

From  sight  of  man,  like  sacred  things  enshrin'd,— 
Each  tie  that  bound  the  heart  to  life  untwin'd,— 
For  them  there  beam'd  no  fond  adoring  eye. 

For  them  no  off'ring  of  a  pensive  sigh 
Soar'd  from  the  heart.  Love's  altar — as  at  even. 
In  days  of  old,  sweet  ineense  rose  to  Heaven ! 

And  thus  Eliza  faded  day  by  day. 

Yet  still  she  look'd  more  lovely  in  decay. 

Dark  clust'ring  o'er  her  brow  so  purely  fair. 

Lay  the  lorn  ringlets  of  her  raven  hair  ; 

Her  eye's  mild  lustre,  like  the  star  of  Heaven, 
While  softly  shining  through  the  tears  of  even; 
Her  cheek's  all  doubtful  tinge,  like  pensive  glow 
Of  dying  day  upon  a  wreath  of  snow ! 

With  few  to  heed  her  sorrows,  none  to  soothe 
The  heart  that  mourn'd  the  perish'd  hopes  of  yot 
She  had  not  long  to  linger,  for  the  sun 
Of  life  was  low — ^its  sands  were  nearly  run ! 

One  Summer  evening,  when  the  western  sky 
<ilow’d  with  its  gold  and  crimson  canopy, 

AVhen  shed  the  sun  from  far  his  parting  smile. 
And  look’d  his  last  o’er  ocean  and  o’er  isle. 

She  sought  the  garden  walk,  and  on  a  seat, 
'Where,  arching  high,  embow'ring  branches  meetj 
Lay  listening  to  the  small  bird  on  the  tree 
That  sung  the  day  to  rest  beyond  the  sea ; 

And  the  sweet  strain  ascending  from  the  stem 
S>eem*d  too  her  parting  spirit's  requiem  ! 

An  tffed  man  subsUtenoe  long  had  found 

Hy  labour  in  that  garden's  lo^ly  ground  ; 

She  heard  a  step  deem'd  his,  ana  rais'd  her  eyes'- 
That  rustic  garb  is  but  a  vain  disguise ; 

She  saw  and  knew  her  lover— heart  and  brain 
The  sight,  the  shock  unable  to  sustain. 

She,  fainting,  fell — the  sudden  flush  that  crost 
Her  cheek  amidst  its  lilies  soon  was  lost. 

Her  drooping  head  upon  his  bosom  lay, 

A  feeble  smile  seem'd  round  her  lips  to  plapr 
On  him ;  her  opening  eye,  while  yet  it  gaz  d 
In  fondness,  faded— nx^d — and  slowly  wz’d ! 
His  feelings  grew — while  on  that  form  he  dwelt- 
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IRISH  MIRACLES^. 


The  age  of  Miracles  has  return¬ 
ed.  Ciennany,  ever  fertile  in  vision¬ 
aries  among  the  ordinary  classes  of 
society,  has  produced  one  from  high 
life  ;  and  tlie  (.’atholic  world  is  bow¬ 
ing  before  him,  as  the  God  of  their 
idolatry.  Nothing  is  heard  in  their 
dwellings  but  the  voice  of  joy  and 
rejoicing.  They  look  to  him  as  a 
Aligbty  One  raised  up  to  restore  their 
long-lost  honours, — to  emancipate 
them  from  slavery, — to  give  them  the 
ascendancy  in  Ireland, —  and  to  make 
the  (’atholic  Church,  in  that  he- 
nighted  country,  to  look  forth  again, 
“  fair  as  the  moon,  clear  as  the  sun, 
and  terrible  to  her  enemies  as  an 
army  with  banners.” 

In  this  state  of  things,  a  kind  of 
religious  war  is  waged.  The  breach 
betwixt  the  C'atholics  and  Protestants 
is  widened,  while  the  triumph  of  the 
one,  at  the  success  of  the  miracles  of 
Prince  llobenlohe,  and  the  contempt 
of  the  other,  at  such  barefaced  impos¬ 
ture,  and  the  superstition  that  can 
believe  in  such  absurdity,  have  in¬ 
creased  animosity,  and  produced  the 
most  powerful  alienations.  The  feel¬ 
ings  of  Samaritans  and  Jews  are  be¬ 
coming  daily  more  irrepressible  than 
ever  among  the  sectaries  of  unhappy 
Ireland  ;  and  unless  a  stop  be  put 
to  what  is  going  forward,  there  is  no 
saying  where  tins  conflagration  is  to 
end.  Pamphlet  after  pamphlet,  and 
sermon  after  sermon,  come  forth, 
treading  on  the  heels  of  one  another 
so  fast,  that  it  is  diflicult  to  enume¬ 
rate  them.  The  press  teems,  and  our 
table  groans,  with  ephevieral  produc¬ 
tions,  pro  and  con,  on  this  subject. 
The  ground  which  both  have  taken 
is,  in  our  apprehension,  unsatisfac¬ 
tory,  and,  while  it  is  kept,  the  war 
will  never  end. 

“  Both  arc  out  at  sea,  and  ne’er  will  see 
the  shore,** 

by  proceeding  in  their  present  course. 
There  is,  as  usual,  a  little  bit  of 


sophistry  in  the  argument  of  the  (’a. 
tholics.  They  establish,  on  what  ihy 
deem  incontrovertible  testimony,  the 
incurable  nature  of  Mrs  Stewart’s  and 
Miss  Lalor’s  maladies ;  and  these 
cures,  they  say,  instantaneously  fol¬ 
lowed  the  prayers  of  the  l*Kixcr, 
and  the  ever  adorable  sacrifice”  of 
the  mass,  together  with  the  patient’s 
own  co-operation  ;  and  having  ad¬ 
duced,  as  they  think,  sufficient  evi¬ 
dence  on  these  two  points,  they  draw 
the  conclusion  that  the  cure  of  these 
ladies  was  “  surEUNATuuAi..” 

This  conclusion  is  unwarranted, 
on  the  principles  of  fair  reasoning, 
analogy,  and  experience.  M’onder- 
ful  events,  as  well  as  wonderful  curts, 
have  taken  place  and  been  effected, 
without  any  thing  miraculous  in 
them,  or  through  any  interposition  of 
Heaven.  Pharoah’s  magicians,  as 
well  as  Moses,  turned  their  rods  into 
serpents ;  and  the  Witch  of  Kndor, 
by  her  necromancy,  brought  up  from 
the  dead  Samuel  ^fore  the  affright¬ 
ed  Saul.  False  prophets  prophesied, 
and  their  predictions  came  to  pass ; 
and  inspiration  forewarns  us  tliat 
such  are  to  appear,  and  to  do  great 
wonders,  so  as  to  make  “ /or  eow/r 
frojn  heaven  on  earth,  in  the  sif^ht 
of  vien  and  to  deceive  **  them  that 
dwell  on  the  earth,  by  means  oj  Tiiosr. 
miracles.**  . 

From  this  it  follows,  that,  though 
Mrs  Stuart's  and  Miss  Lalor’s  cures 
were  sequences  of  the  Prince’s  pray* 
ers,  and  the  **  sacrifice  of  tlie  mass, 
as  much  so  as  effects  are  of  causes,  yet 
it  would  not  necessarily  follow'  tliat 
these  have  been  brought  about  by 
the  interposition  of  Heaven,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  Prince,  or 
hispower  with  God. 

This  is  the  point  to  be  established 
by  the  Catholics ;  for,  until  it  be  done, 
nothing  is  gain^ ;  and  they  are  as 
far  as  ever  from  proving,  by  th^ 
miracles,  the  purity  and 
of  their  Church,  the  of  tne 
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wonder**  was  to  "  come  to  pass  ;’*  yet,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh» 
nevertheless,  tlic  people  were  not  to  is  of  God.  And  every  spirit  that  con- 
hearken  unto  the  words  of  the  pro*  fesseth  not  that  Jesus  Christ  is  coioo 
phet,  or  dreamer  of  dreams,  who  in  the  flesh,  is  not  of  God  §.’* 
wrought  the  miracle,  to  confirm  the  This  test  no  one  can  mistake.  It 
truth  of  his  doctrine,  and  to  draw  at  once  settles  the  question  about  the 
them  away  from  the*  Lord  their  humanity  of  Christ:  and  though 
God.  The  last  test  guards  the  purity  those  who  did  “  not**  confess  “  that 
and  genuineness  of  Scripture;  pro-  Jesus  Christ  had  come  in  the  flesh," 
hibiting  any  impure  mixtures,  by  should  be  able  “  to  work  all  mi. 
addition  or  substraction :  whoever  racles,**and*' speak  with  all  tongues, 
did  this,  disobeyed  the  command-  and  **  could  remove  mountains/’  yet 
ment  of  Heaven,  and  therefore  could  we  were  not  to  believe  them  !  A  test 
not  be  approven  of,  nor  empowered  such  as  this  renders  future  miracles 
from  on  High  to  perform  those  su-  unnecessary,  in  order  to  prove  the 
pematural  cures.  humanity  of  Christ. 

Tests,  exactly  similar  to  these,  and  The  test,  however,  given  by  St 
every  way  as  plain  and  decisive,  are  John,  in  the  Revelations,  is  the  se- 
given  in  the  New  Testament.  St.  curity  of  the  Church  in  every  agf. 
Paul,  foretelling  of  those  who  should  It  points  out,  as  with  a  sunbeam,  the 
“  resist  the  truth,*  asserts  the  Ple-  Church  which  is  of  God, — what  is 
NARY  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures;  approved  of  Him,  and  is  His  own; 
and  commanding  Timothy  to  conti-  “  For  I  testify  unto  every  man  that 
nue  in  the  things  which  he  had  learn-  heareth  the  w^ords  of  the  prophecy  of 
ed,  which  were  able  to  make  him  this  book,  If  any  man  shall  add  unto 
wise  unto  salvation,  he  says, — All  these  things,  God  shall  add  unto  him 
Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  tbe  plagues  that  are  written  in  this 
God,  and  is  profitable  for  doctrine,  book:  And  if  any  roan  shall /aAeairay 
for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  in-  from  the  words  of  the  book  of  this 
struotion  in  righteousness ;  that  the  prophecy,  God  shall  take  away  his 
roan  of  God  rosy  be  perfect,  thorough-  part  out  of  the  book  of  life,  and  out 
ly  furnished  unto  all  good  works*.**  of  the  holy  city;  and  from  the  things 
Hence,  says  he  to  ^e  Galatians,  which  are  written  in  this  book 
“  There  be  some  that  trouble  you.  Whatever  Church,  then,  shall  8<1«1 
and  would  pervert  the  ChMipel:  But  to,  or  take  from  Scripture,  is,  by  this 
though  u?e,  or  an  an^^l  from  hea-  test,  not  only  a  corrupt  Chnrcli, 
ven,  preach  any  otlier  gospel  un-  but,  instead  of  having  God’s  ap- 
to  you,  than  that  which  we  have  probation  and  aid  to  work  miraclfs, 
preachetl  unto  you,  let  him  be  ac^  lias  His  curse :  and  having  this,  esn 
^rWt.**  Christ,  foreseeing  the  com-  it  for  a  moment  be  suppos^  that  He 
ing  of  such  men,  warns  the  disciples  would  countenance  it,  or  endow  it 
against  them.  “  If  any  man  snail  or  any  of  its  meinbers  to  work  mi- 
say  unto  you,  Lo,  here  is  Christ,  or  racles,  in  order  to  prove  it  the  only 
there,  believe  it  not.  For  there  shall  Church  of  God  on  earth,  and  to  prow 
ariseJoA^e  ChrisU,  and  false  prophets,  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  holy  and 
and  shall  shew  great  sigrm  and  won-  acceptable  to  Him  ? 
ders  ;  insomuch  that  (if  it  were  pos-  The  question  then  is.  Has  the 
Bible)  they  shall  deceive  the  very  Church  of  Rome  added  to  or  taken 
Elect.  ^^Behold  I  have  told  you  away  from  Scripture? 
before^,  ^  To  all  tliis,  St.  John, -the  swer  is,  “  It  has  done  both, 
belov^  disciple,  adds  this  caution,  has  taken  away  the  Second 
and  gives  this  test  to  the  Church  in  roandment  as  to  images,  and  the 
general,  Beloved,  believe  not  every  cup  from  the  people  in  the 
spirit,  but  try  the  spirits  whether  ment  of  the  Supper  ;  for  though  the 
.  they  are  of  God  ;  because  many  cup  is  given  to  all  in  the  Scripturcs» 
false  prophots  are  gone  out  into  the  —our  Lord  saying,  **  drink  ye 

Hereby  know  ye  the  Spirit  .  of  it,**— yet  the  Church  of  Rome  b»s 
of  God ;  Kyery  spirit  that  confesseth  taken  it  away,  and  given  them  5 

♦  u  iii.  16.  f  Gal.  L  7,  9.  .  lo 
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the  bread  or  wafer  in  the  Comrau-  ties  of  objects,  would  mislead  and  dc- 
nion !  But  has  slie  added  Doctrines  ?  ceive  us,  and  their  testimony  would 
Yes,  many ;  prayers  for  the  dead,—  be  of  no  avail.  Were  such  a  doctrine 
invocation  of  saints, — worshipping  of  true,  it  would  not  only  be  a  standing 
imaTes,— purgatory, — transubstanti-  miracle  itself  in  the  Church  of  Home, 
ation,  &c.  &c. — these  are  among  the  but  the  greatest  of  all  miracles ;  ami, 
number,  and  are  not  only  anti-Scrip-  what  would  be  the  most  marvellous 
tural,  but  absurd,  while  some  of  them  thing  of  all,  would  be  calling  on  us 
lead  to  immoral  consequences.  It  is  to  believe  a  miracle,  on  the  testi- 
unnecessary  to  run  over  them  all  to  mony  of  our  senses,  and  reason,  and 
shew  this.  We  shall  only  take  the  Scripture,  when  our  senses,  and  rea- 
doctrines  contained  in  the  mass ;  to  son,  and  Scripture,  were  annihilated 
l>oint  out  the  holiness  of  which,  is  one  by  the  miracle,  and  rendered  inca- 
of  the  alleged  ends  for  which  these  pable  of  judging  of  the  reality  of  the 
miracles  are  wrought.  change  ! !  ! 

IJy  Transubstantiation,  Catholics  In  nature,  not  a  stronger  argument 
would  make  us  believe  that  the  bread  can  be  adduced  for  our  belief  of  any 
and  wine  in  the  Sacrament  are  con-  thing  than  to  say,  we  have  seen  it 
verted  into  the  real  body  and  blood  with  our  eyes,  tasted,  and  handled 
of  Christ ; — that  they  are  .  turned  it.  The  sense  of  hearing  may  be  dc- 
into  his  flesh  and  his  blood,  the  ceived  ;  so  may  taste  and  sight ;  but 
moment  the  prayer  of  the  priest  is  feeling  never,  as  to  the  existence  of 
ended ; — that  what  the  priest  thus  matter.  The  use  of  a  sign  or  ini- 
consecrates  by  prayer,  “  is  the  body  racle  is,  that  it  addresses  itself  to  oc- 
which  came  forth  from  the  Virgin  !"  cular  demonstration.  Yet  here  no 
and  that  “  that  which  is  in  the  cup  occular  sign  is  given,  while  we  are 
or  chalice,  is  the  same  which  flowed  called  on  to  believe  in  a  change 
from  his  side,  and  of  it  we  partake*.**  which  perceives  not.  To  re- 
And  lest  ibis  quotation  may  be  ceive  such  a  doctrine  would  be  to 
deemed  antiquat^,  the  following  is  live  on  shadows,  and  converse  with 
taken  from  a  publication  printed  ihii  phantoms  ;  yet,  for  the  establishing 
«/r(ir,  aasigned  to  Dr  Doyle,  Bishop  of  such  a  doctrine,  these  miracles  are 
of  Kildare  anrl  Leighlin  :  “  It  is  not  said  to  be  wrought  by  the  assistance 
Christ  as  God  only,**  says  he,  ‘*.who  of  Heaven  ! 

now  descends,  but  he^, descends  as  'The  Rcab  IVeience,’*  another 
C^and  man  indivisibly  conjoined  doctrine,  for  the  whicK  these  cures 
tv  it  k  flesh  f  as  he  produced  it  from  the  are  perfo^eil,  is  us  necessary  a  con- 
V  IRC  IN,  or  raised  it  from  the  tomb ;  sequence  from  Transubstaiitiation, 
aud  if  he  do,  and  is  made  present  were  it  true,  as  light  is  from  the  sun. 
thus,  when  we  break  bread  as  he  If  the  bread  and  wine  become,  by 
commanded  us,  not  in  our  own  name,  the  consecration  prayer,  the  body 
or  by  our  own  power,  but  by  his ;  for  and  blood  of  Christ,  then  Christ 
we  do  not  say  ‘  this  is  his  body,*  but  must  be  on  the  altar,  and  on  every 
this  is  my  body  ;*  if,  when  we  thus  altar ;  in  Rome,  Dublin,  America, 
hreak  bread  or  bless  the  cup,  he  is  Asia,  and  New  Zealand,  at  one  and 
ure  all  agreed,  is  his  the  same  time ;  and  as  every  “  lea- 
A  ^  pre jt'n/  in  the  place  of  the  ferf*  or  piece  of  bread,  becomes  an 

?’*  Again,  he  adds,  ‘‘  It  is  entire  Christ,  He  who  had  only  one 
c  who  changes  the  elements  of  human  body  on  earth,  has  it  thus 
wine  into  his  fliesh  and  multiplied  into  tens  of  thousands  ; 
^  &c.  and  yet  these  tens  of  thousands  are 

I  his  it  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  said  only  to  be  but  one  body.  What 
ransubstantiation,  which,  were  it  a  monstrous  fiction  !— Toby  and  his 
^^Id  render  useless  the  sen-  dog,  and  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  are 
of  sight,  taste,  smell,  and  feel-  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  it! 
8'*:/oar  of  our  five  senses.  If  it  We  deem  it  an  essential  property 
those  senses  which  in  a  body  to  be  in  one  and  the  same 
irT*  1*^  direct  us  aright,  place,  at  one  and  the  same  time, 

judging  of  the  presence  and  quali-  We  think  it  impossible  to  bo  in  Dub- 


Su  Ambrose. 


•f*  Sec  Defence,  by  J.  K.  L.,  p.  40. 


Q 


*  See  the  Rev.  N.  O  Connor’s  I.ctter  to  Dr  Doyle,  on  Miss  I.alor’*  cure*  “  |  ®  * 
fered,”  says  he,  “  the  holy  sacrifice  in  the  name  of  the  church, — I  besought  the 
to  overlook  my  own  unworthiness,  and  regard  only  Jes^us  Christ,  the  great  *  •? 

1  ricst  and  victim,  who  ofTcrs  himself,  in  the  ntasjtf  to  his  eternal  Father  for  the  luinS 
and  the  dead,— —I  implored  the  mother  of  God.  of  all  tlic  nngcls  and  saints,  [Wti* 
cularly  of  Su  John  N  .•pomusccne,”  &c.  &c.  &c.— -Is  not  this  blas|>lteiny  ? 

•f  See  1.  K.  L.  page  49. 
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ins  of  tlie  livingand  the  dead,)  un-  that  he  will  not  give  his  glory  to 
il,’’  adds  St.  Peter,  “  the  restitution  another,  nor  his  praise  to  graven 
f  all  when  he  shall  come  images  }**  which,  nevertheless,  the 

in  his  own  glory,  and  in  his  Catholics  do  in  the  worship  of  the 
^ather’s  glory,  and  in  the  glory  of  Virgin  Mary,  and  the  invocation  of 
he  Holy  Angels.  Saints  and  Angels,  and  even  in  rc- 

For  the  truth  of  this  doctrine,  St.  lation  to  this  bread. 

Vier  and  St.  Paul,  and  the  other  These  are  some  of  the  doctrines  of 
lisoiples,  not  only  suffered,  hut  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  when  we 
I  rought  miracles ;  and  yet  the  Pope,  consider  them  as  additions  to  Scrij)- 
ns  Vicar,  and  his  pretendetl  adhe-  ture,  wc  ask  any  one  if  he  can  be- 
vnts,  work  miracles  to  contradict  it,  lieve  that  the  Church  of  Rome  is  the 
iiul  to  make  the  world  believe  that  only  Church  of  Goil  on  earth — that 
he  hand  of  the  has  at-  the  Mass,  with  all  its  blasphemy, 

ested  tlie  sanctity  of  the  mass,  and  can  be  acceptable  to  God — and  that, 

)y  tlicse  cures  imputed  to  Prince  to  sanction  its  gross  profanity,  llea- 
liohcnlohe,  is  calling  the  wanderers  ven  would  ever  endow  Prince  Ho- 
roin  the  “  one  fold’*  back  to  vene-  henlohe  with  miraculous  powers,  or 
rate  “  the  ever-adorable  sacrifice”  of  make  him  the  instrument  of  healing 
[his  ‘‘  mass,”  which  contains  in  it  Mrs  Stuart  and  Miss  Jialor,  so  as  to 
locirincs  so  contrary  to  sense,  rea-  convince  the  (Catholics  of  Ireland, 
<on,  scripture,  and  the  first  princi-  that  their  church  was  a  pure  church, 
pies  of  a  sound  and  enlightened  phi-  — their  mass  holy, — and  that  (’hrist 
losophy  !  Is  it  in  the  power  of  any  W’as  a  Divine  person  ?  If  w’e  cannot 
liuinan  being,  but  an  ignorant,  bigot-  believe  this — if  no  rational  being 
t‘.‘d,  and  superstitious  Catholic,  to  can  believe  it,  who  has  not  been 
iK'licve  such  al)surdities  ?  Yet  Dr  educated  in  all  the  errors  and  super- 
Murray,  the  Roman  Archbishop  of  stitions  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  then 
Dublin,  is  called  a  learned  man  ;  we  have  a  complete  demonstration, 
and  Dr  Doyle,  Bishop  of  Kildare  and  as  clear  and  perfect  as  the  moral  cha- 
hcij^lilin,  a  talented  and  gifted  one  !  racter  of  God  can  make  it,  that  these 
hut  the  mass  contains  in  it  another  cures  are  not  from  Heaven,  and, 
doctrine,  as  monstrous  as  any  of  therefore,  are  no  nitestation  to  the 
tlie  preceding,  namely,  the  Ado-  doctrines  which  they  are  said  to  cs- 
ration  of  the  Host.”  This  doctrine  is  tablish  t,  whatever  other  purimse 
just  another  necessary  m/weacc  of  the  they  may  serve.  This  is  the  con- 
Kcal  Presence,  Transubstantiation,  elusion  to  which  the  above  induc- 
and  the  sacrifice  in  the  Mass.  The  tion  leads,  and  for  which  it  was  un- 
“  Int  of  bread”  turned  into  God,  if  dertaken  :  we  challenge  Dr  Doyle 
true,  demands  worship,  and  the  pro-  to  overturn  it;  and,  if  he  cannot, 
luundest  veneration.  But  is  there  then  all  these  boasted  miracles  are  at 
not  blasphemy  in  the  thought  ?  The  end. 

ireatiire  becoming  the  Creator  !  With  these  remarks,  we  are  now 
and  the  communicant  his  M  A-  prepared  to  consider  the  Letter  to 
ker!!!  Do  we  startle  at  this  ?  Hear  Francis  Jeffrey,  Esq.,  placed  at  the 
what  their  great  St.  Augustine  says —  head  of  our  paper.  This  Letter, 
f  hrist  took  flesh  from  the  womb  of  while  it  shews  address,  exhibits  no- 
*  virgin,  and  walked  in  this  flesh,  thing  of  that  **  Lucidus  Ordn’* 
!^nd  left  us  this  same  Jlesh  to  eat  for  which  is  sometimes  found  in  Catho- 
salvation  *,  lie  writings.  After  some  prelirai- 

But  to  adore  flesh,  is  this  not  wor-  nary  remarks,  in  which  a  little  flat- 
f  »  creature,  and  expressly  tery  is  mingled,  as  to  “  the  able  and 
orbiddcn  bv  him.  who  bas  Raid.  eloGuent  Dublication  which  Mr  Jef- 


.  •  Sec  Chrys.  Horn.  24  Ep.  1.  ad  Cor. 

T  These  doctrines  were,  Ist^  To  prove  the  Church  of  Rome  the  only  true  Church  of 
j.  prove  the  sacrifice  and  sanctity  of  the  “  adorable  mass  ;**  3d,  To  prove 
of  Christ  in  these  days  of  infidelity.  These  arc  the  three  distinct  olyects 
hi?*  ^  stated  by  Prince  Hohenlohe,  Dr  Murray,  and  Dr  Doyle ;  and 

ch  we  pass  over  without  farther  notice,  having  received  thefr  refutation  from  the 
««nonstration. 
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frey  conducts,*'  and  hisdisinteresteiU 
ness  in  advocating  their  cause,  the 
author  regrets  that  the  Reviewer  had 
not  mixed  a  little  courtesy*  with 
the  controversy,  instead  of  the  unspa¬ 
ring  and  vituperative  declamation 

wi£  which  his  pages  abound.  He 
then  proceeds  to  say,  that  it  can- 

not  escape  the  most  careless  reader, 
how  weak  and  insignificant  the  mate¬ 
rials  are,  upon  which  the  Reviewer's 
superstructure  is  raised 

In  order,  therefore,  to  demolish 
this  superstructure,  his  plan  is  to  es¬ 
tablish  these  Catholic  miracles ;  \st, 
By  noticing  the  different  systems 
wnich  modern  writers  have  adopted 
on  the  subject  of  miracles ;  and, 
*2dly.  By  adducing  evidence  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  proposition  he  means 
to  maintain,  namely,  that  miracu¬ 
lous  powers  have  been  frequently  ex¬ 
ercised  in  the  Church  since  the  Apos¬ 
tolic  age,  and  will  probably  continue 
to  be  exercised  during  its  earthly  ex¬ 
istence.” 

Laying  down  this  as  his  plan,  he 
proceeds  to  ascertain  the  exact  signi¬ 
fication  of  the  words  miracle,  and  mi¬ 
raculous  powers  ;  and  having  done 
so,  and  given  his  own  definition  of 
them,  he  takes  up  about  ten  pages  in 
examining  the  different  systems  of 
Hume,  Dr  Conyers  Middleton,  Dr 
Tillotson,  and  others,  with  respect  to 
miracles. 

His  object,  in  this,  is  to  pofnt  out 
the  dilemma  into  which  tnese  dif¬ 
ferent  systems  have  brought  their 
respective  authors,— one  party  deny¬ 
ing  miracles  wholly, — another  ad¬ 
mitting  them,  but  contending  that 
they  ceased  with  the  Apostolic  age, 
—and  a  third  confessing  the  conti¬ 
nuance  of  them  in  the  Church,  but 
limiting  that  continuation  to  the  uti¬ 
lity  or  supposed  necessity  of  any  fur¬ 
ther  exercise  of  the  said  powers.  But 
the  author,  all  the  while,  forgets  to 


remark,  tliat  these  systems  are  the 
mere  opinions  of  their  respecu've 
authors,  and  bind  not  the  Protestant 
world  to  them,  as  their  creed  on 

this  subject,  any  more  than  the  va¬ 
rious  opinions  respecting  miracles,  in 
the  Catholic  Church,  bind  himself. 

Having  finished  his  examination 

of  these  three  systems,  he  next  ad¬ 
duces  the  evidence  for  the  continua¬ 
tion  of  miracles  in  the  Church,  in 
every  age.  But,  before  doing  this, 
he,  with  wonderful  clearness  of  in¬ 
tellect,  divides  the  evidence  into  jtre- 
sumptive,  or  probable,  and  positive. 
Professing  great  candour  and  libcrali- 
ty,  he  purposes  to  do  this  by  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  eminent  Protestant  divines. 
Whether  his  extracts  from  these 
authors  are  correctly  and  honestly 
given,  we  have  it  not  in  our  power  at 
present  to  ascertain,  as  their  works 
are  not  at  hand ;  but  we  strongly  sus¬ 
pect  the  concluding  sentence,  on  pre¬ 
sumptive  evidence,  to  be  apocryphal ; 
for,  although  miracles  continued  to 
this  hour,  these  would  not  affect  the 
truth  of  **  the  Protestant  religion," 
any  more  than  the  truth  of  the  Bible 
itself ;  seeing  that  the  religion  of 
Protestants  is  the  religion  of  the 
Bible ;  while  the  religion  of  the 
man  Catholics  is  that  of  Tradition 
and  Paganism,  mixed  up  and  blend¬ 
ed  artfully  with  Revelation. 

The  positive  evidence  he  adduces 
for  the  continuation  of  miracles  is 
drawn  from  Catholic-Church  histo¬ 
rians  chiefly,  and  not  entitled  to  any 
great  d^ree  of  credibility.  After 
quoting  from  Ignatius,  Irenieus, 
gen,  and  Gregory  Nazianzen,  &c.» 
authors  of  the  second  century,  he 
proceeds  to  those  miracles  alleged  to 
nave  been  wrought  in  the  MirJ, 
fourth,  and  sixth  ;  and,  passing  over 
the  intervening  centuries,  he  to 
those  of  the  twelfth  and  the  nxte^ 
centuries.  Having  paraded  his 


•  By  the  way,  we  may  just  observe  here,  that  although  no  pamphleteer, 
or  Protestant,  is  obliged  to  reason  clearly  and  logically.  He  is  at  least  boawl  o 
have  a  little  elementary  knowledge  of  the  language  in  which  he  writes,  and,  yr(r 
exUvu,  to  eschew  such  gross  and  palpable  nonsense  as  the  following »  “  B 
possible  that  the  Reviewer  may  entertain  the  same  opinions  of  Hume  and  his 
cal  followers  that  1  do,  who  can  inspire  only  feelings  of  pity  and  regret  at  the 
of  reason  which  they  exhibit  (  and  if  such  are  his  feelings,  it  is  surpcisii^  how 
should  not  have  lieen  more  alive  than  he  has  been  to  the  consequences  of 
as  **  folly**  and  **  superstition,**  the  bdief  of  miraculous  powers,  and  their  oocas*^^ 
exercise,— a  belief  which  existed  and  was  exemplified  before  any  of  the 
mitted  xmww  to  us  from  Postkbitt  wrere  penned,  Ac.  p.  4.  ^ 
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inff  and  research  without  any  advan¬ 
tage  to  his  cause,  he  then  reviews  the 
Reviewer  with  m  little  effect*  For, 
granting  he  had  made  out  a  case  much 
stronger  than  he  has  done,  for  the  ex- 
htenee  and  continuation  of  miracles 
and  miraculous  powers,  posterior  io 
the  apostolic  age,  and  down  to  the 
death  of  Xavier*’  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  still  this  leaves  the  Irish 
miracles  where  they  were,  and  nei¬ 
ther  proves  nor  disproves  their  au¬ 
thenticity,  further  than  rendering 
them  probable.  In  his  attempt  to  do 
80,  and  to  rebut  the  observations  of 
the  Reviewer,  he  has  completely  fail¬ 
ed  ;  and,  in  our  minds,  given  there¬ 
by  the  strongest  possible  evidence, 
a  priori^”  that  such  cases  cannot 
be  establi^ed  as  supernatural.  His 
critioueon  the  article  in  the  Edin- 
burgti  Review  is  truly  contemptible. 

IVith  this  short  analysis  of  the 
letter,  we  turn  to  look  back,  for  a 
moment,  to  the  manner  in  which 
he  has  conducted  the  positive  evi¬ 
dence  for  the  existence  and  conti¬ 
nuation  of  miracles  and  miraculous 
|K)wers.  We  boast  not  our  deep 
reading  in  the  works  of  the  primitive 
fathers ;  and  though  church-history 
has  long  been  with  us  a  favourite 
study,  we  wish  not  to  parade  it  with 
an  affectation  of  unparalleled  su¬ 
periority.  Notwithstanding  our  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  those  historians  and 
fathers  whom  the  Letter-writer  ad¬ 
duces,  we  fairly  own,  that,  with  the 
exception  of  the  extraordinary  events 
which  took  place  at  the  attempt  of 
Julian  the  Apostate  to  rebuild  the 
fcmple  of  Jerusalem,  which  was  an 
iinpioQs,  and  publicly-professed  at- 
I  tempt  to  discredit  the  prophecy  of 
I  our  Urd,  we  have  not  founa  another 
I  which  has  the  broad  seal  of  authen- 

-  ficity  stamped  upon  it ;  not  even  that 
I  wssed  over  by  the  Letter-writer, 

-  Which  was  so  much  cried  up  by  the 

^  thrispani  in  the  year  174, — when 
■  f®ll  in  torrents,  and  refreshed 

joe  Roman  army,  surrounded  by  the 
?|  j^^"***^***;  •''d  thua  saved  it  when 
I  ^  P®ri*hi — has,  in  our  minds, 
I  marks  of  a  true  miracle  ac- 
=  it,  so  as  to  induce  us 

it  as  at  all  miraculous, 
R  came  certainly  very  sea* 


The  Christians  ascribed  that  re¬ 
freshing  shower  to  their  prayers, 
while  tile  Romans  attributeil  it  to 
Jupiter  and  Mercury  !  The  Chris¬ 
tians,  in  those  days,  like  the  Irish 
Catholics  at  present,  looked  upon  all 
extraordinary  events  as  miraculous, 
and  ascribed  to  tlieir  prayers  all  the 

uncommon  and  singular  occurrences 
of  an  advantageous  nature  which 
happened  in  the  Roman  Empire. 
Hence  they  attributed  this  deliver¬ 
ance  of  Antoninus  and  his  army  to  a 
miraculous  interposition  which  ihe^ 
had,  by  their  prayers,  obtained  from 
Heaven,  under  such  trying  circum¬ 
stances  of  calamity  and  distress. 

The  rule  which  Moslieim  lays 
down,  when  remarking  on  this  al¬ 
leged  miracle,  is  one  which,  if  ob¬ 
served  and  acted  upon,  in  the  case  of 
Mrs  Stuart  and  Miss  Lalor,  would 
have  spared  the  discussion  of  this 
question  now,  and  saved  Drs  Murray 
and  Doyle  the  blush  of  conscious 
shame.  **  It  is,*"  says  that  eminent 
historian,  an  invariable  maxim, 
universally  adopted  by  the  wise  and 
judicious,  that  no  events  are  to  be 
esteemed  miraculous  which  may  be 
rationally  attributed  to  natural  cau¬ 
ses,  and  accounted  for  by  a  recourse 
to  the  ordinary  dispensations  of  Pro¬ 
vidence  ;  and  as  the  unexpected 
shower,  which  restored  the  expiring 
force  of  the  Romans,  may  lie  easily 
explained,  without  rising  beyond  the 
usual  and  ordinary  course  of  Nature, 
the  conclusion  is  manifest ;  nor  can 
it  be  doubtful  in  what  light  we  arc 
to  consider  that  remarkable  event*.** 
Yet  it  folio we<l  the  prayers  of  the 
Christians  as  effect  does  cause. 

Let  this  rule  be  applied  to  the 
Irish  miracles,  and  the  question  is 
decided.  Dr  Cheyne,  who  attended, 
certifies,  that,  in  his  opinion,  **  there 
was  not  any  thing  miraculous  in  the 
change  wnich  took  place  in  Mrs 
Stewart*8  health  ;**  and  “  that  her 
case  can,  to  his  entire  satisfaction, 
be  accounted  for  on  natural  princi^ 
pies:* 

This  is  quite  decisive;  and  the 
more  so,  when  we  know,  that  persons 
labouring  under  the  same  diseases 
which  amicted  her,  have,  on  any 
sudden  fright,  as  when  their  house 
has  been  on  fire^  or  a  child  or  a  hus- 


^OL.  XIV, 


•  Mosheim,  VoL  I.  p.  155. 
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baml  suddenly  seized  with  severe  though  we  deny  them  to  be  at  all 
trouble,  or  meeting  with  uncommon  miraculous,  we  refer  the  curious  and 
accidents,  instantly  recovered  the  use  inquisitive  to  the  writers  mentioned 
of  their  limbs,  and  tongue,  and  whole  in  the  note  below  *. 
l>owcrs ;  and  have  either  run  out  of  The  same  observation  applies  to 
the  house,  or  risen  with  a  bounce  the  Letter-writer's  next  instance,  viz. 
from  their  beds  of  long  confinement,  that  of  the  Arian  tyrant,  Huneric, 
and  assisted,  without  complaining  of  chopping  off  the  right  bands,  and 
the  slightest  ailment,  those  around  cutting  out  the  ton/^es  of  a  number 
to  dress  the  wounds  or  apply  the  re-  of  persons  who  confessed  their  belief 
medies  recommended.  These  are  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity.  The 
facts  ;  and  when  the  strong  excite-  Catholics,  in  the  fifth  century,  when 
merit,  and  cx|)Cctation,  and  faith,  this  was  done,  tell  us  that  thismira- 
whicli  had  been  thrown  into  the  cle  consisted  in  enabling  the  Tn/ii- 
minds  of  Mrs  Stuart  and  Miss  Lalor,  tarians  to  speak  distinctly,  and  to 
by  their  nine  days’  devout  prepara-  proclaim  aloud  the  divine  majesty  of 
tion,  are  considered,  they  easily,  and  the  Saviour  of  the  world, 
naturally,  account  for  all  that  fol-  This  amazing  fact  is  supported  by 
lowed.  Every  part  of  their  frame,  the  testimony  of  witnesses  the  most 
over  which  the  force  of  imagination  credible  and  respectable,  yet  no  event 
could  eflicicntly  operate,  was  cured,  has  been  more  disputed,  as  to  its  be- 
'rhosc  parts  over  which  imagination  ing  supernatural.  Unfortunately,  the 
was  unavailing — as  the  stopping  of  witnesses  admit  that  there  were  two 
the  issues  instantly — wTre  not  cured  ;  of  them  that  sufiered  who  .could  iwt 
for,  on  the  4th  day  of  August,  four  speak  at  all,  or  articulate  a  syllable, 
days  after  the  allcgetl  miracle,  Mrs  This  fact  led  many  to  question  the 
Stuart’s  left  arm  “  was  still  open,  and  statement,  as  to  their  tongues  beiii}; 
freely  discharging,  having  made  no  entirely  rooted  out,  and  to  contend, 
progress  in  healing.**  Nay,  her  legs  that  a  part  of  that  organ  was  left, 
were  still  so  w'eak,  as  to  render  her  sufficient  for  the  use  of  speech ;  and 
«W(f/>/eto  walkintheConven^!;rounds,  cases  have  been  adduced  from  the 
and  her  pulse  was  120  !  Where,  then,  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciencey 
was  the  miracle?  Is  a  miracle  by  at  Paris,  to  confirm  this  opinion, and 
Heaven  ever  done  by  halves?  Her  to  show  that  this  pretended  miracle 
high  and  feverish  pulsations,  ‘‘  the  owed  its  whole  credit  to  our  ij^no- 
weakness  of  her  limbs,”  and  the  is-  ranee  of  the  powers  of  Nature,  and 
sue  in  her  left  arm,  proclaim,  with  how  little  of  that  fnusclc  is  neccs.«iary 
a  voice  stronger  than  all  the  Priest-  to  speak,  so  as  to  be  understoodt . 
hood  in  Ireland,  that  no  miracle  All  this  may  be  true  ;  and  though 
was  ix'rformed  on  Mrs  Stuart,  no  the  dispute  as  to  whether  it  was  or 
miraculous  cure  effected  on  this  pa-  was  not  a  supernatural  event  hasbetn 
ralytic  Nun.  carried  on  keenly  by  men  of  great  ta- 

llut  w’e  turn  from  her  to  consider  lents  and  unquestionable  piety,  yet. 
the  other  instances  of  miracles  ad-  as  we  do  not  think  it  as  easy  to  speak 
ducetl  by  this  Letter-writer.  As  to  without,  as  with  a  tongue,  we  arc 
those  he  relates  about  “  the  wild  ready  to  admit  it  wonderful,  though 
Ircasts”  being  “  frequently  rcstrainetl  this  admission  benefits  not  the  Let- 
froin  touching  the  Martyrs  destined  ter-writer’s  theory,  with  resj^t  to 
to  Ik?  devoured  by  them,”  and  also  the  continuation  of  miracles  in  the 
those  mentionetl  by  Irensus,  they  Church;  for  it  was  done  without  the 

are  all  capable  of  explanation  from  instrumentality  of  man,  or  any 
natural  causes.  For  a  satisfactory  the  members  of  the  Romish  Church, 
and  convincing  solution  of  these  phe-  Those  who  would  see  what  has 
nomena,  whose  occurrence  we  admit,  been  said  on  this  fact  will  have  their 

•  m*hop  KhrUgiotCs  Donncllan  Ia?cturcs,  p.  270 ;  Milner^s  History  of  the  Church 
of  Christ,  ^  ol.  I.  p.  218  ;  and  Caui*s  Lives  of  the  Primitive  Fathers,  p.  122. 

■f*  One  of  these  cziscs  was  that  of  a  girl  bom  without  a  tongue,  who  talked 
and  distirK*tly,  and  another  that  of  a  boy,  who,  at  the  age  of  eight  or  nine  years, 
his  tongue  by  a  gangrene,  and  yet  retained  the  faculty  of  siK?aking.  Sec  Muldletun* 
Inquiry,  pp.  183,  184. 
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curiosity  amply  gratified  by  consult. 
i„.T  Mosheim  and  the  difierent  au¬ 
thors  for  and  against  it,  which  he  so 
amply  alludes  to. 

riie  next  miracles  adduced  are  a 
blind  man  restoreil  to  sight,  in  38(>, 
by  the  application  of  a  cloth  which 
bad  touchctl  the  relics  of  the  Saints 
(Icrvasius  and  Protasius,  and  three 
iHHlies  roused  to  life  by  the  relics  of 
Si.  Stephen.  Now,  this  is  really  too 
much  for  our  reviewing  stomachs, 
rhe  whole  story  smells  of  the  clois- 
ter,  and  the  superstition  of  that  age 
when  relics  first  were  introduced, 
and  when  quantities  of  dust  and 
earth,  brought  from  Palestine  and 
Ollier  places,  remarkable  for  their 
supposeil  sanctity,  were  handed  about 
as  the  most  powerful  remedies  against 
the  violence  of  wicked  spirits,  and 
were  bought  and  sold  at  enormous 
prices. 

\Vc  give  an  instance,  quite  a  match 
for  that  of  the  Letter-writer,  and  we 
believe  it  genuine.  In  order  to  in- 
crease  the  wealth  and  power  of  the 
(’Icrgy,  Pur^ratori/  became  among 
iliem  a  favourite  doctrine.  To  have  it 
established,  no  arts  were  left  untried. 
Tales  and  Legends,  addressed  to  the 
people’s  fears  and  credulity  by  Priests 
and  Friars,  enticed  the  multitude 
into  this  belief.  Accordingly,  this 
miracle,  among  others,  was  got  up : 
5^t.  .lerome’s  ghost  appeared]  to  Eu- 
sc'bius,  it  was  said,  and  commanded 
liim  to  lay  his  sack  (loose  upper  robe) 
tipon  the  corpse  of  three  dead  men. 
1  lie  thing  was  done.  The  three  dead 
men,  who,  in  their  lifetime,  had  de- 
nied  strenuously  the  doctrine  of  Pur¬ 
gatory,  rose  the  instant  the  sack  of 
^t*  Jerome  touched  them,  and  con- 
Purgatory,  and  their  solemn 
‘*tlief  in  it,  frQm  their  own  experi¬ 
ence,  for  they  had  been  there  ! 

Ihis  miracle  was  propagated,  in 
the  after  centuries,  as  unquestion- 
able.  It  was  at  all  times  ready  to  be 
jppwed  to.  At  last  it  was  asked, 
hew  was  it  to  be  found  ?  In  the 
"ptstle  of  St.  Cyril,  was  the  reply, 
ik  authority  was  given, 

®  miracle  was  detected  and 
♦  :  for,  as  ill-luck  would  have 

»  St  Jerome  out-lived  St.  Cyril, 
wrote  his  life,  which  confuted 


the  miracle;  hut  it  was  all  one  for 
that.  Catholics  believe  it  neverthe¬ 
less.  If  it  was  not  true,  tht'y  said, 
it  should  have  been  true :  they  hat! 
only  to  believe  it,  and  all  was  well 
enough.  There  are  plenty  of  mi¬ 
racles,  besides  this  one,  to  prove 
Purgatory  in  the  **  Speculum 
emplorunu*  For  example,  we  are 
told  of  a  certain  Priest,  wlio,  in  an 
cxtacy,  saw  the  soul  of  Constantinus 
Turritanus  in  the  caves  of  his  house, 
tormented  with  frosts  and  cold  rains, 
and  afterwards,  relieved  by  masses, 
climbing  up  to  heaven  on  a  shining 
pillar! — and  of  a  certain  monk,  who 
saw  some  souls  roasted  upon  spits  like 
pigs,  and  some  devils  basting  them 
with  scalding  lard  !  I — and  of  Hishop 
Theobald,  standing  upon  a  piece  of 
ice  to  cool  his  feet,  hearing  a  poor 
soul,  under  the  ice,  telling  him  he 
was  tormented  in  Purgatory,  and 
could  only  he  delivered  by  his  say¬ 
ing,  during  thirty  days,  thirty  masses 
for  him  ! !  !  All  which  is  no  doubt 
as  true  as  Virgil’s  “  Descensus  Aver» 
ni” — or  Cicero's  dream  of  Scipio, — 
or  Plato’s  (lorgias, — or  the  relics  of 
Crcrvasius,  and  Protasius,  and  St. 
Stephen,  ^uring  the  blind,  and  rais¬ 
ing  the  dead.  We  would  recommend 
the  Popish  Legends  to  the  Great  Un¬ 
known. 

St.  Ambrose  and  St.  Augustine, 
who  relate  these  virtues  in  relics, 
were  no  doubt,  in  their  day,  burn¬ 
ing  and  shining  lights.  But  the  for¬ 
mer  wanted  solidity,  accuracy,  and 
shrewd  observation ;  while  the  lat¬ 
ter,  under  the  violent  impulse  of  a 
warm  imagination,  judging  with  a 
degree  of  levity  and  precipitation,  be¬ 
fore  examining  carefully  and  dili¬ 
gently  the  subjects  on  which  he 
wrote,  has  involved  himself  in  the 
most  extraordinary  contradictions. 

Indeed,  were  we  to  quote  one  Fa¬ 
ther  sooner  than  another  against 
miracles,  after  the  first  preaching  of 
the  Gospel,  it  would  be  their  cham¬ 
pion  St.  Austin.  We  beg  the  Letter- 
writer  to  reconcile  the  following  sen¬ 
tences  with  the  narratives  of  the 
alleged  virtues  of  these  relics 
**  Accepimus  majores  nostros,  visi- 
hilia  miracula  secutos  esse,  per  quos 
id  actum  est  ut  nccessaria  non  essent 


Motbeim*s  Church  Historj',  Vol,  II.,  pp*  61,  62. 
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postcris  1.  c.  Since  the  world  for¬ 
merly  believed,  by  the  miracles  which 
were  wrought  at  the  first  preaching 
of  the  Gospel,  therefore  miracles  are 
no  longer  necessary.  Again,  he  says; 
— **  Quisejuis  adhuc  pri^igia,  ut  cre- 
dat,  inquiret,  magnum  est  ipse  pro- 
digium,  qui  mundo  credente  non 
cr^it  t  I.  e.  Hlioever  still  inquires 
for  a  prodigy,  that  he  may  believe, 
is  himself  the  greatest  protligy,  who 


C^Iarch 

believes  not  what  the  whole  worM 
believes. 

“  The  intention  of  miracles,”  says 
Stillingfleet,  was  to  confirm  a  di¬ 
vine  testimony ;  therefore,why  should 
miracles  be  continued  among  those 
who  believe  the  doctrine  to  be  di- 
vine, — the  miracles  wrought  for  it  to 
have  been  true,— and^the  Scriptures, 
which  contain  both,  to  be  tne  un¬ 
doubted  word  of  God  J  ?” 


Classical  Reveries. — A’b.  IV, 


(  To  he  concluded  in  our  next.) 


CLASSICAL  REVEUIES. 


No  IV. 


1  no  not  think  that  there  is  a  more 
amusing  play  in  any  language  than 
the  “  Aulularia  of  Plautus.”  The 
Miser  Euclio,  who  has  discovered  a 
pot  of  gold  under  his  hearth,  and  by 
the  hiding  and  preservation  of  whicn 
he  is  kept  in  a  state  of  the  most  con¬ 
stant  alarm  and  agitation,  forms  the 
prominent  figure  in  the  group.  It  is 
not  my  intention  to  analyze  or  abridge 
this  play.  I  only  mean  to  shew  the 
skill  and  address  with  which  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  Euclio  is  wrought  up.  His 
reflections  in  the  SeconcI  Scene  of  the 
First  Act  at  once  discover  the  nature 
of  his  character.  He  imagines,  quite 
amusingly,  that  every  body  is  aware 
of  his  discovery,  and  that  they  court 
him  accordingly. 

**  Nam  nunc  quam  celo  scdulo  omnes,  ne 
sciant, 

Omnes  videntur  scire,  ct  me  benignius 
Omnes  salutant,  (juam  salutabant  prius. 
Adeunt,  circumsistunt,  copulantur  dex- 
tras ; 

Rogitant  me  ut  voleam,**  &c. 

The  cooks  who,  in  his  own  house, 
are  employed  in  preparations  for  his 
daughter's  marriage,  alarm  him  ex¬ 
ceedingly  by  the  ambiguity  of  their 
conversation,  which,  in  the  Ninth 
bcene  oi  the  Second  Act,  he  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  overhearing, 

“  Aulam  m^orem,  si  poles,  vicinia 
Pete,  luec  est  parva,  capere  non  quit.” 

This  simple  inquiry  made  by 
Congrio  the  cook,  after  a  larger  pot 


or  vessel,  alarms  the  Miser’s  fears, 
and  awakens  his  suspicions  respect¬ 
ing  his  “  aula,”  or  “  aulula,”  in 
which  his  treasure  is  deposited,  and 
he  immediately  exclaims  to  himself,  | 

in  the  utmost  distress :  | 

“  Hei  mihi 

Perii  hcrcule  !  aurum  rapitur,  aula  quc. 
ritur.”  I 

His  reflections  upon  theconduc^^ 
of  his  cock,  his  *'gallus  galinaceus/  | 

as  he  terms  it,  are  at  once  ludicrous  ; 

and  graphic. 

“  Ubi  crat  hcec  defossa,  oceepit  ibi  seal- 
pere  ungulis 
Circumdrea ! 

Capio  furem,  abtrunco  gallum  furem  mi* 
nifestorium ; 

Credo  ego  sedepol  illi  mercedem  gallo  poU 
licitos  coquos 

Si  id  palam  fecisset  !**  *  ^ 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  character¬ 
istic  absurdity  of  all  this.  The  cock 
falls  a  scraping  upon  the  floor,  be¬ 
neath  which  the  Miser's  treasure  is 
hid,  and  he  immediately  imagines, 
not  only  that  the  fowl  has  an  eye  to 
his  gold,  but  that  the  cooks  have  ab¬ 
solutely  bribed  him  to  effect  the  dis¬ 
covery  ! 

He  carries  his  treasure,  at  last,  into 
the  temple  of  Faith,  where  he  is 
observed  depositing  it  by  Strobinus- 
Upon  which  he  addresses  Strobihus 
in  the  most  convitiatory  terms,  csli- 
ing  him  worm,  reptile,  and  fifty  otntr 
names  of  reproach.  He  then 
his  treasure  into  the  grove  of  the  g 


'  *  fit-  Austin,  d«  Vera  Religione,  dip.  25. 

•  t  DIh^  de  Civiute  Dd,  lib.  22.  c.  8.  _ 

^Origines  Sacric,  p.  349.  These  quotations  arc  talcen  'from  the  Rev. 

Barden  s  excellent  Sermon  on  Miracles ;  the  perusaL  of  which  wc  chccrfbllj  rccon* 
mcnd.^t  is  worthy  of  all  acceptation.  Printed  at  Dublin  1823. 
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Svlvanus,  from  which  it  is,  in  good 
Earnest,  extractetl,  in  conseouence  of  44 
the  persevering  curiosity  of  Strobi- 
lius.  'Vhen  this  circumstance  is  dis-  g, 
coveretl  by  Euclio,  he  enters  upon 
ti,e  stage  in  the  most  deplorable  state 
of  lespair,  and  even  partial  derange- 
inent.  Nothing  can  be  finer  than  the 
following  exordium,  Act  IV.  Sc.  9.  A 

..  ...  f 

“  Perii,  intern,  occkli,  quo  curram  !  quo 
non  curram  ! 

Tone,  tone,  quern  ?  quis  ?  nescio,  nihil 
video,  caecus  eo  !  ^ 

IIcu  me  miserum  !  miscrum !  perii  male  . 
perditus !  &c. 

The  whole  of  this  Scene  is  indeed 
admirable.  .  ,  in 

Lyconides,  who  has  formerly  been  ^ 
upon  terms  of  somewhat  easy  inter- 
course  with  the  Miser's  daughter,  ^ 
comes  now  to  make  the  reparation  of 
marriage,  and  to  ask  her  of  her  fa- 
ther.  Here  a  dialo^e  of  cross  pur-  p 
poses  ensues,  from  the  feminine  pro-  ^ 
noun  made  use  of,  and  which  is,  of 
course,  equally  applicable  to  the  au- 
lula,”  or  **  olla,*'  which  is  constant-  a 
ly  running  in  the  Miser's  head,  and  fg 
tne  lady  who  is  the  subject  of  the  ot 
lovers  conversation.  It  is  not  that 
the  w’ord  olla"  is  mistaken  by  Eu- 
clio,  as  has  generally  been  supposed,  q\ 
for  “  olla,"  or  “  ilia,”  the  pronoun  ;  ii 
hut  that,  dealing  always  in  generals, 
and  never  speaking,  in  either  case,  the 
subject  of  their  anxiety  distinctly  g, 
and  nominally”  out,  the  mistake  is  ti 
continued.  Thus,  when  Euclio  says,  l 
“  Tu  illam  scibas  non  tuam  esse,” 

(Act  IV,  Sc,  lO.J,  there  is  no  re-  ^1 
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that  the  cook,  who  was  borrowing  a  likewise  avoiil  discussing  the 
larger  pot  for  culinary  purposes,  is  to  which  Crevier  alludes,  betwixt  Po- 
speaking  of  that  particular  vessel  Ivbius  and  Hannibal.  1  only  take 
ill  which  his  (the  Miser’s)  treasure  this  for  granted,  that  Livy,  correct 
was  hid  ;  but  this  is  altogether  fo-  or  not,  means  to  inform  us,  that 
reign  from  the  mistaking  of  **  olla’*  Hannibal,  after  remaining  for  some 
for  “  ilia,”  the  question  at  issue,  time,  and  with  the  view  of  settling 
Error  of  this  kind  is  easily  propaga-  some  differences  at  the  conflux  of  the 
tcil.  For  every  one  commentator  who  Arar  and  the  Rhodanus,  begins  his 
actually  reads  and  judges,  on  such  march  towards  the  Alps ;  and  that, 
occasions,  for  himself,  there  is  a  nu-  in  order  to  accomplish  this,  he  ccasts 
merous  list  of  writers,  who  take  their  to  ascend  the  Rhone  or  the  Arar, 
opinions  and  information,  without  but  deflects  his  rout  towards  the 
much  trouble,  at  second  hand,  and  Alps,  taking  the  river  Durance,  the 
thus  mistakes  gain  support  and  con-  Tricastini,  and  Vocontii,  in  his 
firination  by  all  the  weight  and  au-  way.  It  is  admitted,  both  by  Poly- 
thority  of  every  additional  copyist.  bins  and  Livy,  that  the  reason  why 

Hannibal  ascended  the  Rhone,  in  .i 
In  the  21st  Rook  of  Livy,  and  at  line  nearly  at  right  angles  with  that 
the  22d  line  of  the  31st  Chapter,  of  his  intended  rout  towards  Italy, 
we  have  this  sentence :  was,  that  he  might  thus  escape  Scipio, 

“  Sedatis  certaminibus  Allobro-  who  had  landed  an  army  at  the 
gum,  (|uum  jam  Alpes  pcterct,  non  mouth  of  the  Rhone,  and  from  whose- 
recta  regione  iter  instituit,  sed  atl  advanced  post,  or  cavalry,  he  had  al- 
iiFvam  in  Tricastinos  flexit.”  Upon  ready  experienced  a  defeat.  He  ac- 
this  passage.  Fathers  Catrou  and  Ro-  cordingly  advances  by  forced  niar- 
uille  have  the  following  note — {Vide  dies  tow'ards  the  interior,  Mcdi- 
Ifist.  Vol.  Ill,  p.  Gi):  “  If,  as  Livy  terranea  Gallicp,’*  or,  as  it  is  in 
assures  us,  Hannibal  returned  back  Polybius,  “  Europcc*  petit,)  and  ac- 
nnd  went  down  towards  the  Durance,  complishes  his  purpose,  by  leaving 
in  order  to  come  to  the  Alps,  how  could  Scipio  at  a  great  distance  behind 
he  say  that  this  liencral  turned  to  him.  Having,  however,  snent  some 
the  left,  (adjtcvam,)  in  order  to  come  time  at  the  confluence  of  tiie  Rhone 
to  the  Tricastine,  near  St.  Paul  Trois  with  the  Saone  or  Arar,  and  finding 
C 'bateaux,  and  the  Canton  of  the  that  Scipio  did  not  follow  up  his  ad- 
\’ocontii,  in  Dauphine.  It  is  cer-  vantage  as  he  might  have  done,  and 
tain  that  this  country  lies  to  the  that  he  had  probably  given  up  all 
right  of  the  mouth  of  the  Saone,  thoughtsof  bringing  him  (Hannibal) 
from  whence  Livy  makes  him  march  to  an  action  on  this  side  of  the  Alps, 
his  anny,  in  order  to  go  to  the  banks  he  resolves  upon  returning,  in  some 
of  the  Durance.  He  could  not  go  to  measure,  upon  his  steps ;  and  in  the 
the  left,  but  by  pursuing  his  road  absence  of  Scipio,  who  had  by  this 
along  the  Rhone,”  &c.  Crevier,  too,  time,  in  all  probability,  dispatched 
expresses  himself  thus : — “  Nihil  de  his  brother  Cn.  Cornelius  to  Spain, 
hoc  Hannibalis  itinere  habet  Poly-  and  re-shipped  the  remainder  of  his 

bius.  Et  sane  non  facile  intclligitur,  forces  for  Italy,  he  is  not  prevent- 
quomotlo  Hannibal  qui  adversa  ripa  e<l  from  following  that  course  into 
Rhodani  ail  Jsaram  pcrvcncrat,  Tri-  Italy  which  his  ™des  had  rccoiti- 
eastiuos  inde  petens,  ad  Isevam  iter  raendeil.  Thus  mere  appears  to  be 
flexisse  dicatur,  qui  ()otius  vestigia  less  inconsistency  in  the^  narrative 
reli'gebat  sua.”  of  Livy  than  is  generally  imagined ; 

Now,  Sir,  with  your  ))enni88ion,  and  whether  we  carry  Hannibal  by 
and  with  much  unfeigned  respect  for  the  “  Alpes  Peninie,”  or  by  the 
the  great  names  and  autnoritics  “  Alpes  Cottiae,”  it  is  ceruin  that 
which  have  just  been  quoted,  1  mean  he  roust  have  altered  his  course  etc 
diftcr  “  toto  coelo,**  as  far  as  cast  he  could  reach  either  of  these 
is  difl'erent  or  distant  from  the  west.  The  Tricastini  and  Vocontii,  am* 
upon  the  question  here  at  issue.  the  river  Druentia,  lie  immediately 

I  wave  all  the  disquisition  respect-  south-east  from  Lyons,  or  from  the 
ing  the  long-contest^  passage  of  the  confluence  of  the  Saone  and  Rhone, 
Alps,  at  least  for  the  present,  and  1  where  Hannibal  was ;  and  it  8eeo)i 
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altogether  inexplicable  to  Rouille,  so  long  as  Hannibal  marched  north- 
t’atrou,  and  Crevier,  that  when  Han-  wards,  the  Tricastini  were  iiiK)n  his 
nibal  detlected  his  course  from  the  right ;  but  so  soon  as  he  returned 
north  to  the  south-east,  he  should  be  southwards,  they  were  upon  his  left, 
said  “ ad  hevam  flectere.”  It  is  quite  Besides,  the  very  terms  which  are 
true,  that,  looking  upon  a  globe  or  made  use  of  seem  to  afford  a  con- 
niai)’,  your  face  is  supposed  to  be  finnation  of  this  meaning :  “  Quum 
turned  towards  the  north,  and  that  jant,*"  when  now,  at  length,  after  so 
the  east  is  upon  your  right  hand,  considerable  a  delay  as  had  occurred 
and  the  west  upon  your  left ;  and  at  the  conflux  of  the  tw'o  rivers, 
that,  consequently,  regarding  Han-  Aloes  peteret,”  he  was  turning  his 
nibal  from  any  point,  south  of  his  inarch  towards  the  Alps,  which  he 
present  position  at  Lyons,  the  right  had,  in  fact,  not  been  doing  for  many 
and  left  banks  of  the  Rhone  are  days  before,^^  non  recta  regione 
those  upon  the  Roman  and  the  Spa-  iter  instituit,”  he  did  not  proceed 
nish  sides  resiH'ctively ;  and  when  towards  them  in  a  straight  Knc, 
Hannibal  deflected  towards  the  Tri-  which  would  have  been  nearly  at 
casiini,  he  actually  returned  upon  right  angles  with  that  line  upon 
the  riifht  hank  of  the  river  Rhone,  which  he  had  hitherto  been  advan- 
whether  that  river  be  viewed  from  cing — AVhat  then  }  How  did  he,  in 
Xcw  Carthage  or  from  Rome.  But  fact,  proceed  “  Ad  huvam  in  Tri- 
it  is  likewise  certain,  that,  so  soon  as  castinos  Ilexit,”  he  hent  his  eowrar 
the  Carthaginian  army  had  turned  from  the  direct  line  into  one  verging 
about  at  Lyons,  and  were  on  their  towards  it;  he  advanced,  in  short, 
march  along  the  Rhone,  south-east*  not  straight  east,  but  in  an  easterly 
ward,  to  every  one  individual  of  that  direction,  and  holding  all  the  while  to 
army  the  river  Rhone  was  upon  the  his  own  left  handy  “  in  Tricatinos,’* 
ri|»ht,and  the  Tricastini  and  Vocontii  towards  and  into  the  territory  of 
upon  the  left;  consequently,  when  the  Tricastini.  It  is  certain," 
the  army  were  ordered  by  Hannibal  say  Fathers  Catrou  and  Rouille, 
to  march,  they  would  be  orderetl  to  “  that  this  country  of  the  Tricas- 
incline  to  the  left,  in  proportion  as  tini  lies  to  the  right  of  the  mouth  of 
the  |K)int  upon  which  they  were  ad-  the  Saone."  True  ;  but  our  answer 
vancing  lay  more  or  less  to  the  east~>  is,  that  Livy  does  not  speak  of  the 
u'nrd  of  the  course  of  the  Rhone,  right  and  left  banks  of  the  SaonCy 
flic  cause  of  the  misapprehension  but  of  the  right  and  left  hand  of 
ujion  the  subject  appears  to  us  to  Hannibal,  when  he  was  “  Hectens 
Ik;  this :  q'he  reader  of  Livy  natu-  iter  in  Tricastinos."  “  Kt  sane  non 
rally  places  himself  in  the  situation  intelligitur,"  says  Crevier,  “  quo- 
of  the  historian  at  Rome,  and  he  inodo  Hannibal  qui  adversa  ripa 
considers  right  and  left,  in  refer-  Rhodani  ad  Isaram  pervenerat,  Tri- 
ence  to  the  right  and  left  banks  of  castinos  inde  petens  ad  hevain  iter 
tne  Rlione,  as  viewed  from  Rome,  flexisse  dicatur,  qui  jmtius  vestigia 
'*  hereas  the  historian  very  naturally  relegebat  sun  ;*  and  it  is  just  u|>on 
p  aces  himself  in  the  situation  of  this  very  circumstance  that  Hanni- 
Hannibal  rctuniing  almost  upon  his  bal  retraced  his  own  steps,  “  vesti- 
own  steps,  and,  doing  so,  he  of  gia  relegebat  sua,"  that  we  discover 
iiec^ty  considers  the  Tricastini  the  Tricastini  to  be  upon  Hannibal's 
y<^ntii  as  lying  upon  Hanni-  left  hand. 

*^i8left  hand.  In  advancing  up-  Dr  Hunter,  however,  has  endea- 
along  the  Rhone,  these  na~  voured  to  remove  this  difficulty  in 
«>ai  were  indeed  upon  his  right ;  the  following  manner :  “  Si  locus 
for  the  same  reason,  the  same  sanus  sit,"  says  the  Doctor^  **  verba 
are  upon  his  left,  when  he  re-  *ad  laevam*  respectu  Romie  di*gcn- 
south-eastward.  Every  tium  dicta,  non  Hannibalis,  existi- 
*«nolar  is  aware,  that,  according  as  inandum  cst,  quemadmodurn  *  ultra 
e  Augur  turned  his  face  towards  Iberum,'c.  5. — supra which,  if  we 
®  ^rth,  or  towards  the  south,  the  mistake  not  the  venerable  Professor’s 
jvas  upon  his  right  hand,  or  up-  meaning,  is  to  be  translated  and  in- 
^  ^^*ft;  and  by  the  same  rule,  terpreted  thus;-^-'*  If  the  reading  be 
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correct,  we  must  conceive  the  words  advancing  northwards,  but  as  rcturn- 
*  ad  IseTam'  as  spoken  in  reference  ing  southwards,  with  his  right  hand 
to  the  inhabiunts  of  Rome,  and  not  towards  the  river  Rhone,  and  his 
in  resj>ect  of  Hannibal,  in  the  same  left  towards  the  Alps,  and  consc- 
inanner  as,  *  ultra  iberura  ;*  chapter  quently  towards  Rome,  then  any  rc- 
fifth,  above  given*.”  Now,  it  is  quite  ference,  to  the  left  hand,  of  an  inba- 
true  that  this  method  of  apprehension  bitant  of  Rome,  is  inadmissible,  be- 
will  explain  the  use  of  the  term  cause  it  implies  confusion  where 
“  Isvam  for,  whenever  Hannibal  there  is  no  call  for  any,  tbe  left 
turned  round  upon  his  course,  he  hand  of  Hannibal  being  now  turned 
would  wheel  towards  the  left  hand  towards  the  left  hand  of  a  **  Home- 
of  any  one  who  dwelt  at  Rome,  or  inhabitant/*  So  long  as  Hannibal  u 
who,  in  fact,  lay  eastward  of  his  on  his  inarch  from  Lyons  to  tlic 
course ;  but  it  is  equally  true,  that  Tricastini,  that  is  to  say,  so  long  as 
such  a  method  of  cx])ression  is  cal-  be  continues  his  march  southwards, 


culatcd  to  confound  all  distinct  and 
accurate  expression  whatever,  and 
is,  at  the  same  time,  apparently  at 
variance  with  the  very  jrassage  in 
the  fifth  chapter  which  the  Doctor 
has  referred  to.  If  the  Doctor,  as 
the  critics  formerly  quoted  seem  to 
do,  still  considers  Hannibtil  as  pur¬ 
suing,  with  a  little  deflection,  the 
line  of  his  march  along  the  Rhone, 
then,  to  be  sure,  the  right  hand  of 
Hannibal  would  be  towards  the  left 


you  cannot  possibly  say,  “  flexit  iter 
ad  Icevara,*’  without  suggesting  to 
the  reader  the  notion  of  his  holding 
to  his  own  left  hand,  in  piefertna* 
to  the  left  of  a  person  placed  with 
his  face  in  a  contrary  dircctiun. 
For  the  very  same  reason  tliat  the 
right  hand  of  Hannibal  is  towards 
the  left  hand  of  Livy,  before  Han¬ 
nibal  returns  upon  bis  steps,  must 
Hannibars  left  be  considered  as  turn¬ 
ed  towards  tlie  left  hand  of  the  bis- 


hand  of  any  j>erson  Rome- ward,  i.  e,  torian,  whenever  that  return  is  coin- 

t  n  %  •  ••  ^  a  ^  n 


eastward  of  his  position  ;  and  when¬ 
ever  Hannibal  inclined  towards  his 
right  hand,  so  hiig  as  his  Jace  was 
northward,  he  would,  at  the  same 
time,  and  by  the  same  movement, 
turn  upon  the  left  hand  of  a  Roman, 
in  the  same  manner  as  two  persons 
advancing  together,  alongside  of  each 
other,  and  in  the  same  ilirection,  gt- 
nerally  discover  that  Uie  right  hand 
of  the  one  is  towards  the  left  hand 
of  the  other.  Rut  the  question  is, 
whether  or  not  any  person,  adopting 
lan^age  of  this  sort,  contrary,  as 
Dr  iluuter  evidently  feels,  to  all  re¬ 
ceived  use,  and,  indeed,  common 
sense,  would  be  understood  ?  Were 
a  General  to  order  his  soldiers  to 


menced.  Nec  deus  intersit  insi 
dignus  vindice  nodus.'*  M'hat  good 
reason  is  there  for  altering  the  re¬ 
ceived  and  fixed  use  of  words,  when 
a  plain  and  common-sense  accepta¬ 
tion  is  at  hand  ? 

The  Doctor  illustrates  his  po¬ 
sition,  that  the  reference  is  made 
to  the  left  of  a  Roman,  and  not 
of  Hannibal,**  by  instancing  tne 
phrase  ultra  Iberum,”  in  the  fitili 
chapter  of  that  book.  Now,  let  us 
turn  to  this  passage,  and  consider 
its  application  to  the  question  at  is¬ 
sue.  We  find  Hannibal  resolving, 
immediately  upon  his  being  declare“d 
General,  to  carry  the  war  into  Italyi 
and,  as  a  preparatory  step, 


turn  to  tlie  “  and  they  were  of  mining  to  make  war  upon  the  Roman 
consequence  to  wheel  to  their  om?«  Allies,  the  Sa^ntines.  But  that  he 
right,  but  towards  his  left,  he  being  might  not  disclose  his  intentions  wl 


contumacious — they  would  deserve  to 
be  dismissed  as  lunatics,  or  to  W  ca¬ 
shiered  for  disobedience  of  orders. 


say,  of  that  part  of  Spain  which  i»y 
“  citra  Iberum,”  or  was  upon  iw 
Roman  side  of  the  Bbro ; 


On  the  other  hand,  if  Dr  Hunter  it  is  added,  **  ultra  Iberum  ea  gens, 
conceives  Hannibal  as,  in  fact,  not  dec.,  meaning  “  beyond  tbe 


•  In  this  opinion,  tlie  Doctor  seems  to  coincide  with  Rusacrti,  who  says :  ** 
regionem  designat,  qu«  sion  Ilannibali  sed  sibi  aut  cuivis  Italo  ‘  Ad  Lavani* 
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iliat  nation,”  designating  the  **  Ol-  habit  of  accurate  and  philosophical 
as  lying  ultra  Ibcrum/'  thinking  upon  scholars  of  the  pre- 

whon,  in  point  of  Roman  apprehen-  sent  age.' 

,ion  and  relation  to  the  Ebro,  they  We  turn,  therefore,  with  pleasure, 

wore  “  citra  Iberum,"  in  “  hither  from  this  contested  passage,  upon 
Spain.”  But  who  docs  not  in  an  which  we  have,  perhaps  fruitlessly, 
instant  see,  that  Livy,  in  this  case,  endeavoured  to  shed  some  new  light, 
as  well  as  in  the  case  of  Hannibal  to  one  which  Dr  H.  has  seeni- 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Rhone,  puts  ingly  “  put  to  rest  for  ever.”  Al- 
iiimsclf  in  the  situation  of  Hannibal,  though  the  note  to  which  we  refer 
and  consequently  terras  that  “  ultra  has  been  in  the  possession  of  the 
Ihcruin,"  which  was,  in  fact,  so,  in  public  since  1822,  we  do  not  think 
reference  to  New  Carthage,  from  that  the  emendation  referred  to  has 
which  Hannibal  had  just  started?  attracted  that  notice,  or  produced 
There  is  nothing  “  existimandum”  that  conviction,  to  which  it  appears 
in  this  case,  respectu  digentium  so  eminently  entitled.  The  passage 
Roma* it  is  quite  the  reverse,  for  is  as  follows  : 

it  is  undoubtally  to  be  conceived  in  hook  IT,  c.  1. 1.  3i. — **  Tra- 

respiTtof  Hannibal,  and  not  of  Rome,  ditumque  inde  fertur  ut  in  Senatum 
and  consequently  it  does  not,  at  first  vocarentur,  qui  Patres,  quiqiic  con- 
sight,  appear  in  what  way  the  one  scripti  essent.  Conscri/dos  videlicet, 
instance  can  illustrate  the  other.  It  in  novum  Senatum  appellabantlec- 
is  quite  true,  that,  had  the  Historian  tos.*’  We  shall  give  Dr  Hunter’s 
adopted  the  usual  and  received  mode  own  words: — In  this  passage," 
of  expression,  he  would  have  said  says  the  Doctor,  “  the  author  seems 
“  citra  Iberum,"  and  then  he  could  to  offer  a  conjectural  account  of  the 
have  spoke  respectu  digentium  origin  of  the  expression  ‘  Patres  Con- 
Koma? ;”  but  he  speaks  here,  “  re-  scripti,*  by  which  the  Senators,  when 
spcctuHannibalis,**  and  conseq^ucntly  assembled,  were  invariably  addressed, 
uses  the  words  “  ultra**  on  the  occa-  conceiving  the  term  ‘  Patres’  to  be 
sion.  The  cause  of  the  whole  mys-  applicable  to  those  Senators  who  had 
tcry  apj^ars  to  lie  in  the  apprehen-  survived  the  cruelties  of  Tarquinius 
sion  which  Dr  Hunter  seems  to  en-  Superbus,  and  *  Conscripti’  to  de- 
tertain  respecting  the  position  of  scribe  those  recently  enrolled  by  the 
Hannibal;  and  finding,  as  he  con-  Consuls  to  make  up  the  number  of 
t'oives,  the  order  of  right  and  left  three  hundred, 
reversed,  or  “  licvam**  stamling  where  “  This,  although  evidently  coi>- 
“  dextram”  was  to  have  been  expect-  jectural,  and  given  with  apparent 
eil,  he  quite  logically  instances  ano-  diffidence,  (traditum  fertur)  by  the 
dicr  case  in  illustration,  where  the  author  himself,  who  flourished  near- 
‘o-relative  terms"  ultra**  and  "  citra**^  ly  five  hundred  years  after  the  events 
‘irc  transposed,  or  where  "  ultra**  is  which  he  here  records,  is,  1  believe,^ 
'ound  where  "  citra**  might  have  the  only  account  received  by  men  of 
expected.  letters;  and  yet  it  is  ceruin,  1st, 

At  the  same  time,  however,  that  That  the  Senators  were  invariably 
have  advanced  our  own  view  of  addressed  ‘  Fatres  conscripti,*  and 
subject,  under  an  impression  of  not  ‘  Patres  et  conscripti  ,*  2(%, 

•ts  truth,  we  cannot  disguise  from  That  the  edict  for  convoking  the 
oui^lves,  nor  would  we  wish  to  con-  Senate,  ordered  ‘  ut  voceniur  in  cu* 
^  our  readers,  a  lurking  sus-  riant*  not  *  Patres  et  conscripti,  but 
pJcion  that  a  critic,  so  accurate  and  ‘  Senatores  quibusque  in  senatu  sen- 
experienced  as  Dr  Hunter  is  well  tentiam  dicere  licet.*  I  am  inclined  to 
to  be,  would  not  have  hazard-  think,  therefore,  (adds  the  Doctor,) 
erw  a  conjecture  at  random  ;  and  that  Livy  has  rather  sought  than 
"^‘tAepefore  it  is  quite  possible  that  found  the  reason  why  the  Senate 
nave  either  misunderstood  his  was  invariably  addressed  in  the  terms 
|ne^ng^  or  misconceived  the  au-  *  Patres  conscripti,*— that  by  these 
K  this  shall  prove  terms  were  meant,  agreeably  to  their 
?J*‘"«ca«e,  wcshallbe  proud  to  literal  import,  the  F^hers  whose 
setter  informed  by  one  who  has  names  were  contained  in  the  roll  of 
*0  much  towards  inducing  a  the  Senate,  who  alone  had  a  decisive 
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voice  •,  or  the  right  of  deciding  upon 
every  question  submitted  to  their 
deliberation ;  and  that  the  terms 
were  employed,  not  only  as  the  most 
respectful  and  honourable  form  of 
address,  but  likewise  to  distinguish 
the  Senators  on  the  roll  from  the  other 
persons  present,  ‘  quibus  in  senatu 
dicere  sententiam  licebat,*  who  join¬ 
ed  in  the  deliberations,  having  the 
‘jus  sentential/  though  not  the  ‘jus 
suffragii,*'  a  deliberative,  but  not  a 
decisive  voice  in  the  question.** 
Hereupon  the  Doctor  quotes  Ho¬ 
race  in  illustration  of  this  interpreta¬ 
tion,  Ars.  Poet.  3P^  seqq. ;  and,  af¬ 
ter  some  admirable  and  convincing 
reasoning,  concludes  by  observing : — 
“  !.»/,  That  the  right  of  adjusting 
the  roll  of  the  Senate  belonged  to  the 
Censors,  who,  though  originally  elect¬ 
ed  for  five  years,  continued  in  office 
for  eighteen  months  only. 

“  That  one  of  their  most  im¬ 
portant  functions,  after  their  election, 
was  to  adjust  the  roll  of  the  Senate, 
by  leaving  out,  ‘  praetereuntes/  the 
names  of  such  of  the  Senators  as  had 
been  guilty  of  misconduct,  and  by 
‘  legendo  in  senaturo,*  the  names  of 
those  who,  in  virtue  of  the  magi¬ 
stracies  which  they  had  held  since 
the  last  ‘  lectio  senatus,*  had  become 
entitled  to  that  distinction.  These 
were  ‘  magistratus  majores,*  or  ‘  cu- 
rules,'  originally  held  by  none  but 
Patricians. 

‘‘3d/y,  If,  after  this,  there  still  re¬ 
mained  vacancies,  these  were  sup- 
nlieil  from  amongst  those  who  had 
iwrne  the  inferior  magistracies,  ‘  ma¬ 
gistratus  minores/  &c.  &c. 

“  That  such  was  the  order  ob¬ 
served  by  the  Censors  in  filling  up 
the  vacancies,  may  be  fairly  inferred 
from  the  prooetlureof  Fabius  llrutus, 
who  was  named  Dictator  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  settling  the  roll  of  the 
innate,  and  filling  up  the  vacancies 
occasioned  by  death.— Vide  Livy^ 
B.  93,  c.  93.  se  neque  senatu,  S^c,  et 


QMarch 

of  members.  Those  “  qui  senatons 
erant,**  i.  e.  those  who  bad  the  right, 
from  their  names  being  placed  upon 
the  Censors*  roll,  of  voting  as  vrell  as 
of  speaking,  and  those  “  quibus  in 
senatu  sententiam  dicere  licebat,”  i.  r. 
those  who  had  not  yet  been  enrollul, 
and  were  only  permitted  to  delibe¬ 
rate,  but  not  to  vote.  AVhen  the  bt*- 
nate,  therefore,  was  aildressed,  it 
would  neither  have  been  proper,  nor 
common  sense,  to  have  addressed 
those  who  had  no  vote  in  the  deri¬ 
sion  ;  and  accordingly  it  was  the 
“  Patres  conscripti,*’  the  enrolled  fa¬ 
thers,  and  they  alone,  whose  atten¬ 
tion  was  solicited. 

There  cannot  be  a  more  useful 
lesson  than  the  above  criticism  in¬ 
culcates  upon  every  scholar,  who 
would  wish  to  rise  one  single  degree 
above  a  mere  copyist.  He  must  not 
imagine,  that,  whatever  the  lloinins 
say  of  their  own  history,  laws,  or 
language,  must  of  necessity  Imj  cor¬ 
rect.  Let  him  read  Pliny,  Cicero, 
Quintilian^  and  Aulus  Gellius  t,  and 
he  will  find,  if  he  is  not  blinded  by 
mere  “  authority,**  much  criticism, 
which  is  at  onoe  absurd  and  fanciful. 
He  will  find  ample  reason  to  doubt 
whether  or  not  a  dead  language  may 
not  be  more  critically  undt*r8too<l 
than  a  living  one  j  and  whether  or 
not  “  Crevier,  Heyne,  and  Dr  Hun¬ 
ter,**  may  not  possess  better  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  discovering  ffie  truth  than 
any  of  the  great  Latin  names  we 
have  mentioned. 

We  have  now  to  settle  accounts 
with  the  Editor,  and  conclude. 

We  offered  an  emendation  upon 
the  following  passage  in  the 
chapter  of  the  21st  book  of  Livy,  m 
our  last  “  Reverie,**  and  j^roposed, 
that  the  passage  in  Hannibal  s  spwen, 
where,  before  the  battle  of 
he  addresses  his  soldiers,  should  w 
read,— “  Ac  nescio  miyora  vincula 
ms^oresque  neoessitatesvobis  quani 
captivis  vestris  fortuna  circurodwe- 
rit  (dextrA  Isev&que  duo  inaris  clau- 
dunl)  nuUam  ne  ad  effugium 
habentibus,**  &c.  upon 
following  note  is  affixed  by  the 
tor : — It  does  not  seem  to  bare  oo- 


sc 


v; 

^ow,  from  all  these  previous  ad¬ 
missions,  the  Doctor's  ultimate  in¬ 
ference  is  simply  this,  that  the  Ro¬ 
man  Senate  contained  two  classes 

•  ^Mere^llad  the  Consuls  no  decisive  voice  previous  to  their  eardincnl  u 
Censor's  books  P 

t  Parem"  m  derived  by  him  from  «  par,**  equal  to*  and  “  area*”  •  ^ 
because  a  miser  is*  as  it  were,  a  chest  w  box,  in  which  money  is  secured ! 


I 
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The  unfortunate  note,  which  the  Editor  affixed  to  the  preceding  **  Re- 
certainly  from  a  feeling  the  very  reverse  <>f  disresnect  to  his  ingc- 
ous  and  **  IcarnetV*  correspondent,  who  has  honoureu  it  with  his  stric- 
was  written  upon  the  spur,  of  the  moment,  and  without  that  mature 
“^tion  and  examination  wnich  the  subject  required ;  but  now  that  he 
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has  had  a  little  time  to  look  into  the  matter,  he  regrets  to  say,  Utat  he 
remains  unconvinced  by  all  that  “  Gamma”  has  adduced  in  support  of  hi, 
])ropoRed  alteration.  The  passage  which  has  given  occasion  to  the  dispute 
is  as  follows : — “  Nescio,  an  majora  vincula  majoresque  necessitates  vubis, 
quam  captivis  vestris,  fortuna  circuindederit.  Dextra  1® vague  duo  maria  clau- 
dunt,  nullam,  ne  ad  effugium  quidem,  navem  habentibus.*  This  “  (jamuiu" 
proposes  to  read,  “  Nescio  an  majora  vincula  majoresque  necessitates  vobis, 
quain  captivis  vestris,  fortuna  circumdederit,  (dextra  loDvaque  duo  maria 
claudunt,)  nullam,  ne  ad  efftigium  quidem,  navem  habentibus.”  Now,  it  U 
|)erfectly  certain,  and  nobody  ever  doubted,  that  “  habentibus”  must  nfer 
to  “  vobis,”  because  it  would  be  arrant  nonsense  to  suppose  that  it  could  ap- 
])ly  to  tlie  “  captivi  montani,”  the  prisoners  taken  by  llannibal  in  his  com¬ 
bats  with  the  Alpine  Highlanders.  But  the  Editor  remarked,  Uiat  as 
“  Gamma”  has  reconstructed  the  passage,  throwing  the  tw’o  stntenas  into 
one,  and  reading  “  Dextra  la?vaque  duo  maria  claudunt”  as  a  pareutliesis, 
which,  of  course,  goes  for  nothing,  as  far  as  either  the  arrangement  or  ge¬ 
neral  scoj>e  of  the  passage  is  concerned,  the  effect  was,  that,  according  to 
the  natural  collocation  of  the  passage  as  amended,  “  habentibus”  should 
agree  w  ith  “  captivis”  instead  of  ‘‘  vobis ;”  which  defect  in  the  arrange¬ 
ment,  if  it  really  existed,  would  of  course  be  fatal  to  the  emendation  sug¬ 
gested  by  “  Gamma.”  The  learned  “  lleveur,”  however,  still  contends 
that  he  is  right,  because  **  vobis”  is  emphatic,  and  the  soldiery  could 
have  no  doubt  that  they  only  were  pointed  out  as  the  persons  who  bad 
not  a  single  ship  for  any  purpose,  much  less  for  escape.  The  Editor 
never  supposed  that  the  soldiery  would  have  a  moment’s  hesitation  in  com- 
prehending  the  words  of  their  illustrious  chief ;  but  as  “  Gamma,”  by 
throwing  into  a  parenthesis,  and  virtually  sinking  the  most  important  clausi, 
“  Dextrd  levaque  duo  maria  claudunt,”  had  run  the  two  sentences  into 
one,  the  mind  w’as  naturally  led  to  refer  the  “  habentibus”  to  the  nearer  sub. 
stantive  “  captivi ;”  and  thus,  that  w’hich  before  was  too  clear  to  be  mis¬ 
taken,  became  ambiguous,  and  required  explanation.  It  is  to  no  purpose 
to  quote  sucli  passages  as  Alius  ad  Ca)sarem  venit,  qui  orationem  hiijuscc- 
modi  habuit,”  &c.  &c.  because  they  are  by  no  means  in  jwint,  it  being  iw- 
jHissihfe  to  mistake  the  antecedent  to  “  qui.”  Here,  however,  the  case  is 
ilircctly  the  reverse ;  for  it  is  so  far  from  being  impossible  to  mistake  the 
substantive  that  agrees  with  **  habentibus,”  that,  as  “  Gamma”  has  con¬ 
structed  the  passage,  it  will  naturally,  in  the  first  instance,  be  referred  to 
“  captivis,”  (with  which,  he  will  not  deny,  that  it  syntactically  agree,) 
and  is  only  carried  back  to  vobis,”  when  it  is  discovered,  that  referring  it 
to  “  captivis”  would  evolve  nonsense.  Now,  as  no  ambiguity  existed  in  the 
passage  as  it  stowl  originally,  the  Editor  was  inclined  to  be  sceptical  as  to 
the  emendation  proposed  by  his  learned  friend. 

“  The  very  head  and  front  of  his  olTcnding 

Had  this  extent ;  no  more.** 

If  any  principle  of  Latin  arrangement  be  better  established  than  another, 
it  is  this,  That  words  connected  in  sense  should  be  placed  as  close  as  jwssi- 
ble  to  each  other,  and  that  the  words  of  one  clause  should  never  be  inter¬ 
mixed  with  those  of  another.  When  Horace,  in  his  first  Ode,  says  “  terra- 
rum  dominos  evchit  ad  decs,”  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  whether  he  means 
that  the  **  palma  nobilis”  exalts  the  “  terrarum  dominos”  to  the  rank  of 
gods,  or  simply  raises  the  victors  to  a  level  with  the  gods,  **  terrarum  domi¬ 
nos,”  the  lords^  rulers,  or  governors  of  the  world.  If  we  say,  Vidistin 
hominem  malum  qui  hoc  mihi  dedit,”  the  punctuation  alone  can  detennme 
(and  it  is  not  good  to  trust  the  sense  of  a  passage  to  punctuation  merely) 
whether  we  mean,  “  Did  you  see  the  wicked  man  who  gave  me  this  or, 
“  Did  you  see  the  man  who  did  me  this  mischief?”  If  the  former  sen^ 
were  intend^,  the  arrangement  should  be,  **  Hominem  malum  vidistin , 
qui  hoc  mihi  dedit  ?” — if  the  latter,  ‘'Hominem  vidistin*,  qui  hoc  malum 
inihi  detlit?”  This  example  will  serve  to  shew  the  importance  of  arrange- 
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racnt,  ami  how,  when  it  is  vicious  or  improper,  it  may  occasion  tlie  pjeat- 
i>st  ambiguity  and  confusion.  There  is  a  passage  in  Tibullus  (i.  5.  47.) 
which  at  first  sight  seems  favourable  to  Gamma’s*  views  ;  but  in  it  the 
collocation  is  as  bad  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive,  while  the  syntax  serves  to 
neutralize  the  error  which  the  juxta-position  is  apt  to  create.  It  is  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “  Vuli  ego  quijuvenem  seros  desisset  ainores.’*  Here  “juveiiem,” 
which  belongs  to  the  antecedent,  is  improperly,  or  at  least  comjK'dc  metric 
thrust  into  the  relative  clause,  which  produces  at  once  great  inelegance  ami 
obscurity.  Hut  w’ere  the  words  of  each  clause  kept  distinct  from  those  of 
the  other,  they  would  then  become  interchangeable  ad  arbitrium  scripioris  ; 
thus:  **  Juvenera  ego  vidi,  qui  seros  desisset  amores,*’  or,  “  Kgo  juveneiu 
vidi,  qui  seros  desisset  amores,**  or,  “  Vidi  juvenem  ego,  qui  seros,”  ^kc. 

Hut  to  return  to  the  subject  more  immediately  under  consideration,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that,  by  sinking  the  prominent  words  “  Dextri  lievaque  duo  maria 
claudunt”  into  a  parenthesis,  ‘‘  Gamma**  has  involved  himself  in  inextri¬ 
cable  difficulty.  Parentheses  are  purely  supplemental  and  explanatory.  Kvery 
sentence  ought  to  be  complete  in  itself,  supposing  what  is  parenthetical  re¬ 
moved.  Hut  how  lame  and  inefficient  w'ould  the  passage  become,  were  this 
simple  and  legitimate  operation  performed !  The  point  of  the  sentiment  would 
be  utterly  lost.  Hannibal’s  object  w’as  to  uj)on  the  minds  of  the 

troops  that  they  were  hemmed  in  by  two  seas,  and  had  not  a  single  ship  to 
look  to  for  escape;  that  they  must  conquer  or  perish  :  consequently  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  the  contrast  depends  upon  both  facts  being  direc/Zy  and  forcibly  statetl. 
This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  very  first  words  of  the  passage, — “  Nescio  an 
inajora  vincula  majoresque  necessitates  vobis,  quam  captivis  vestris  fortuna 
circumdederit.**  In  the  received  reading,  the  difficulty  is  purely  syntactical, 
and  the  question  is  how  to  dispose  of  “  habentibus,**  supposing  a  new  sen¬ 
tence  to  commence  at  ‘‘  Dextra  laevaque,”  &c. ;  but  as  too  much,  perhaps, 
has  been  already  said  on  a  subject  in  which  a  limited  number  only  feel 
interested,  and  as  the  Editor’s  present  business  is  neither  annotation  nor 
emendation,  he  will  leave  it  in  statu  quo  ante  helium.  He  has  an  opinion  of 
his  own,  however,  which,  right  or  wrong,  he  will  produce  on  compulsion. 

In  common  with  the  readers  of  the  Edinburgh  Magazine,  the  Editor 
has  perused  with  pleasure  and  instruction  the  criticisms  and  remarks,  always 
ingenious,  often  profound,  and  in  not  a  few  instances  peculiarly  hapj>y, 
with  which  his  learned  friend  has  sought  to  illustrate  many  passages  of 
great  nicety  and  difficulty ;  and  he  trusts  that  what  he  has  now  said,  in 
some  sort  in  his  own  defence,  will  be  considered  by  his  able  colluborateur 
as  the  best  proof  he  could  afford  of  the  respect  he  entertains  for  the  talents 
and  acquirements  of  Gamma,”  as  a  writer  and  a  scholar  *. 

l^ditor. 


(Dn 

HEN  soft  the  strains  of  music  flow  *Tis  as  the  voice  of  early  years, 
bix)n  the  evening’s  holy  sigh,  Fast  pleasure’s  echo,  from  its  urn  ; 

"w  Inightens  into  life  the  glow  We  greet  the  magic  thrill  with  tears, 

things  that  w'ere,  to  Memory’s  eye !  And  W'cep  as  o’er  a  friend’s  return 

as  the  small  breeze  sinks  and  Oh  !  then  we  live  those  moments  o'c 
A  A*^*'^**  Which  shed  through  Sorrow’s  n 

ffic  air.harp  softly  dies,  their  beam, 

>ng  its  wildly.sad  farewells.  As  festal  lights,  on  some  sweet  shore, 

twilight  wanes  along  the  skies  ;  Above  the  darksome  waters  gleam. 


**  Hooper  to  certify  the  reader,  that  this  note  was  in  types  bcft-rc  the  Editor 
opportunity  of  observing  the  emendation  suggested  in  the  P.  S.  to  “  Gamma’s” 
^  which  certainly  throws  much  light  on  the  passage. 
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THE  SALMON  FISIIEUY  *. 


The  author  of  the  Pamphlet,  the 
title  of  which  we  have  given  below, 
has  rendered  an  important  service  to 
his  country,  and  merits  the  grateful 
acknowledgments  of  the  public,  for 
the  masterly  and  unanswerable  man- 
ner  in  which  he  has  exposed  the  pre¬ 
sent  defective  and  pernicious  state  of 
the  law,  in  regard  to  a  great  and 
valuable  branch  of  national  industry, 
as  well  as  the  total  futility  of  the 
arguments  by  which  a  pitiful  jun¬ 
to  of  monopolists  have  endeavour¬ 
ed,  in  order  to  promote  their  own 
pri\-ate  and  sclHsh  views,  to  obstruct 
its  extension  and  improvement.  Ap¬ 
proaching  the  discussion  with  a 
l^rfcct  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
even  in  its  minutest  details,  and 
grounding  his  icasonings,  not  on  ge¬ 
neral  or  speculative  principles,  but 
on  facts  establishe<l  by  the  most  un¬ 
questionable  evidence — that  of  ob¬ 
servation  and  experience— he  has 
examined  the  question  in  all  its  bear¬ 
ings,  met  fairly  and  fully  every  ar¬ 
gument  put  forward  in  defence  of 
one  of  the  most  unjustifiable  mono¬ 
polies  presently  in  existence,  and  de- 

iimnstrated,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
every  man  who  has  not  a  private 
and  [personal  interest  in  shutting  his 
eyes  to  the  truth,  the  absolute  ne¬ 
cessity  of  an  immediate  legislative 
inquiry,  preparatory  to  an  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  laws  relative  to  the  Sal¬ 
mon  Fishery.  Such  being  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  this  most  able  and  merito¬ 
rious  performance,  remarkable,  no 
less  for  the  clearness  and  logical  pre¬ 
cision  of  the  statements  and  argu¬ 
ments,  than  for  the  complete  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  subject  which  it  displays, 
we  shall  make  no  apology  for  sub¬ 
mitting'  to  our  readers  as  extended 
an  outline  of  its  contents  as  oiur  li¬ 
mits  will  possibly  permit. 

After  some  general  remarks  on  the 
attention  bestowed,  in  early  times, 
on  the  Salmon  Fishery  of  Scotland, — 
on  the  object  and  intent  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  enactments  relating  to  it, 
(namely,  the  propagation  of  the  Sal¬ 


mon  siMJcies,  and  the  protection  of  the 
fry,  or  young  brood),— *nd  on  the 
causes  which  have  hitherto  prevenud 
this  important  and  greatly  improvable 
branch  of  industry  from  occupying 
the  consideration  of  the  Legislature 
and  the  public,  the  author  proceeds  to 
state,  historically,  the  different  modes 
of  Salmon-fishing  practised  in  this 
country.  Till  within  the  last  ihirtv 
years,  these  were  extremely  rude 
and  im|)erfect.  The  oldest  of  which 
we  have  any  account  was  called  u  noe, 
or  cmive,  and  consisted  of  a  dike,  or 
mound  of  earth,  stone,  or  wood,  run¬ 
ning  across  the  river,  from  bank  to 
bank,  and  having  certain  boxes  or 
traps,  formed  generally  of  close  sjiars 
or  wattled  work,  placed  at  intervals, 
for  detaining  and  entangling  the  fish 
in  their  passage  up  and  down  the 
river.  A  species  of  this  engine,  and 
in  many  res])ccts  resembling  the 
cruive,  but  used  only  within  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  tide,  was  termed  a 
yair  ;  and  both  forms  were  complete¬ 
ly  calculate<l  for  preventing  the  tran¬ 
sit  of  the  fish,  and  utterly  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  propagation  of  the 
species,  as  well  as  destructive  to 
the  brood,  not  of  the  salmon  only, 
but  of  all  kinds  of  fish  frequenting 
the  river.  The  most  sim])le  iikmIc, 
however,  was  by  the  moveable  net  or 
seine,  or  coble-net,  which  is  too  well 
known  to  require  description  ;  and 
though  less  destructive  than  the 
cruives  and  yairs,  yet,  by  the  weights 
attached  to  the  lower  side  of  the  net, 
in  order  to  sink  it  to  the  bottom  ci 
the  river,  along  which  it  is  trailctl  or 
dragged,  and  by  the  closing  of  the 
me^es,  it  is  found,  at  certain  sea¬ 
sons,  to  be  extremely  pernicious  to 
the  firy,  in  their  process  to  tbc  sea- 
The  toot-net  was  an  improvement  on 
the  coble-net,  which  it  in  some  re¬ 
spects  resembled ;  but  it  was  roue 
larger  and  stronger,  extending  to  a»i 
indefinite  length  from  the  Iksui  in 
the  water,  and  secured  at  its  ext  • 
mity  by  an  anchor.  Another  " 
tUs,  called  the  stage-net,  was  also 


•  Obemations  regarding  the  Salmon  Fishery  of  Scotland :  es|)cclally  with  n 
once  to  the  Stake-Net  Mode  of  Fishing ;  the  Regulation  of  the  Close-Time « 
the  necessity  of  a  Legislative  Kcvisal  of  the  Antiquated  Scots  Statutes 
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a  wooden  platform,  on  which  the  tion  of  the  net  was  extended  to  the 
iislier  stood  to  watch,  and  to  raise  ebb  as  well  as  to  the  Jlood-tulc  ;  and 
them  to  his  stage  or  platform,  the  its  nroduce  was,  in  consequence, 
ujoment  they  were  secured.  mucti  greater  than  ever.” 

None  of  these  modes  of  fishing  ef-  The  success  of  the  new  apparatus 
feoted  any  material  improvement  was  prodigious,  seven  thousand  sal- 
uiwn  the  produce  of  the  fisheries ;  mon — a  quantity  equal  to  a  fourth 
but  the  deviation  from  the  old,  rude,  or  fifth  of  the  previous  produce  of 
jiml  inefficient  apparatus,  had  set  the  the  whole  river — being  caught  in  one 
spirit  of  invention  to  work,  and  the  season,  in  a  single  net  at  Seaside, 
ri'sult  was  the  discovery  of  the  stake-  Stake-nets  were  now  erected  at  ditter- 
nrf,— for  a  discovery  it  was,  and  a  eiit  stations,  not  mertdy  in  the  upper 
very  important  one  too.  The  first  part  of  the  river,  but  on  the  verge  of 
net  of  this  construction  was  erected  the  ocean  itself,  and  were  attendetl 
in  the  Tay,  about  the  year  1797,  by  with  nearly  equal  success.  The  fish- 
Mr  John  Little,  one  of  the  Solway  cries  of  the  Hon.  Mr  Maulc,  and  of 
fishers,  and  a  person  of  much  inge-  Mr  Dalgliesh  of  Scotscraig,  whicli 
nuity  and  intelligence  in  other  mat-  formerly  let  for  a  few  pounds,  now 
ters ;  and  the  success  of  the  experi-  became  of  great  value ;  and  a  corres- 
ment  soon  exceede<l  the  most  san-  ponding  increase  took  place  in  the 
guine  calculations.  This  gentleman  value  of  all  the  fisheries  in  the  Frith 
liad  taken  a  lease,  for  himself  and  of  Tay ;  while,  by  one  of  those  for- 
three  brothers,  of  the  Salmon  fish-  tunate  coincidences  which  sometimes 
cries  on  the  estate  of  Seaside,  where  happen,  the  method  of  preserving 
the  width  of  the  frith  is  not  less  than  salmon  in  ice,  by  which  tlie  fisbers 
two  miles,  and  where,  previous  to  were  enabled  to  send  them  to  distant 

this  time,  there  had  hem  little  or  no  markets,  was  discovered  by  tlic  lato 
fishing  whatever.  Tne  apparatus  George  Dempster,  Esq.  of  Dunni- 
he  at  first  used  was  the  tide,  or  Hoat-m  chen.  Without  this  last  discovery, 
inff-’fiet,  employed  in  the  Solway,  the  preceding  improvements  in  the 
and  80  called,  because  it  was  con-  mode  of  fishing  would  have  been  of 
ttructttl  in  such  a  manner  that  the  comparatively  little  importance ;  the 
operation  of  the  ebbing-tide  closed  increased  produce  would  indeed  have 
the  net  and  secured  the  fish.  It  was  occasioned  a  fall  in  the  price  of  the 
soon  discovered,  however,  that  this  commodity  in  the  marxets  conti- 
apparatus  was  suscerdible  of  a  mate-  guous  to  the  fishing-stations ;  but 
nal  improvement.  The  entrance  to  this  advantage  would  have  continued 
the  inclosure  of  the  net,  as  originally  purely  local,  and  would,  in  a  little 
Used  on  the  Solway,  closed  the  in-  time,  have  ceased  to  have  been  felt, 
sunt  the  tide  began  to  recede ;  but  Now,  however,  the  fishers  are  cna- 
was  observed,  that,  for  some  time  bled  to  send  the  salmon  fresh  as  they 
wter  this  had  taken  place,  the  fish  come  from  the  sea,  to  distant  mar- 
continucd  to  gambol  on  the  banks,  kets ;  and  the  benefit  of  the  discovery 
that  many  might  still  be  caught,  has  thus,  in  every  sense,  become  a 
were  the  net  so  constructed  as  to  ad-  national  one.  A  new  source  of  wealth 
JJU  them.  Instead,  therefore,  of  was  thus  opened  up  ;  and  while  pro- 
c  former  entrance,  which,  like  a  prietors  found  that  their  fisheries 
opened  and  shut  with  the  tide,  were,  in  many  instances,  nearly  as 
net  was  now  so  constructed  as  to  valuable  as  their  estates,  a  consider¬ 
ate  the  passage  always  open  ;  but  able  number  of  individuals  received 
a  degree  of  intricacy  in  the  employment  as  fishermen,  seamen, 
or  divisions  in  the  cx^y  of  &c. ;  wealth  was  rapidly  acquired  by 
which  it  communica-  all  persons  concerned  with  the  fish- 
I  that  the  fish,  after  being  led  from  cries,  and,  what  was  of  no  less  ira- 
*  ^  another,  found  wcinselvei  portance,  the  public  were  supplied  in 


?Vi'‘  » 


riv .. 
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,!zri*a tor  abundance,  and  at  a  cheaper  such  cases,  immediately  raised.  They 
rate  than  heretofore,  M  idi  an  article  asserted  that  such  prodigious  captures 
of  superior  quality  *.  of  salmon  could  not  be  made  without 

T'his  improvement,  however,  was  most  pernicious  consequences; 
not  confined  to  the  estuary  of  the  that  the  breed  of  salmon  would  l)e 
T'ay.  Stake-nets  were  speedily  ex-  destroyed ;  and  that,  unless  staki*- 
tendt'<l  into  other  friths,  particularly  nets  were  prohibited,  the  speciw 
in  the  North  ;  and  although,  from  would  soon  become  extinct,  iv'ht- 
thc  want  of  knowledge  and  experi-  ther  these  persons  believed  what  they 
*  ncc,  the  success  of  these  attempts  asserted,  it  is  unnecessary  to  inquire 
was  trot  equal  to  that  which  attended  present ;  the  author  of  the  able 
the  fisheries  on  the  Tay,  yet,  every-  pamphletbefore  us  has  demonstrated, 
where,  the  produce  exceeued  all  for-  that  never  were  fears  more  coinjdete- 
iner  experience.  fP'Oundless ;  but  there  can  be  no 

These  results  excited  the  greatest  doubt,  that  this  clamour  tvas  well 
alarm  in  the  “  upper  heritors,’*  as  calculated  to  work  on  the  ignorance 
they  have  been  called,  the  proprietors  ^*^*1  credulity  of  the  public,  and  to 
of  the  old  river  fisheries.  The  new  mask  the  real  object  which  the  mo- 
inode  of  fishing  was  obviously  not  nopolists  were  now  contemplating; 


suited  to  their  stations,  and  it  threat¬ 
ened  with  destruction  the  monopoly 
which  they  had  so  long  enjoyed.  It 


namely,  the  putting  an  end  to  an 
improved  method  of  fishing,  which 
supplied  a  quantity  of  fish  ten  times 


was  undoubtedly  true,  that  a  great  greater,  and  of  a  richer  quality,  and 


improvement  had  l)een  eflTectcd  in  a 
branch  of  public  industry ;  that  a 
cheaiHT,  better,  and  more  wholesome 
article  bad  b(?en  supplied  for  the  ge¬ 
neral  consumption ;  that  employ¬ 
ment  bad  been  afforded  to  a  much 


in  better  condition,  than  had  ever 
before  been  brought  to  market. 

This,  how'cver,  (says  the  author.)  was  a 
ground  of  alarm  in  w'hich  the  public  was 
interested  in  a  sense  directly  opposite  to 
the  private  and  exclusive  interest  of  the 


greater  number  of  fishers,  seamen,  proprietors.  It  was  one,  accord 


Ikc.y  than  could  have  been  supplied, 
while  the’  old,  rude,  and  inefficient 
methods  continuc<l  in  use ;  that  a 
portion  of  the  national  capital  had 
been  directed  into  a  channel  where 
it  could  be  profitably  employed,  and 
that  the  value  of  property  ou  the 
shores  of  friths  and  estuaries  had 
been  enhanced :  all  this  was  self- 
evident  and  indisputable ;  but  atill 
the  monopoly  so  long  enjoyed  by 
a  few  inland  lairds,  to  the  roani- 


ingly,  which  the  latter  never  venturwl, 
and  could  not  venture  to  state.  There 
was  thus  some  difficulty  in  getting  up  a 
different  pretext  on  w'hich  to  found  the 
defence  of  their  monopoly.  But  at 
length  this  W'as  thought  to  be  discovend 
in  the  ancient  Scots  statutes  already  men¬ 
tioned,  which  had  been  passed  in  dark 
and  rude  ages,— -centuries  before  stake- 
nets,  or  any  thing  resembling  them,  had 
even  been  thought  of  ;->at  a  time,  in¬ 
deed,  when  there  was  neither  capital  nor 
enterprise  for  such  an  establishment,— 


fest  injury  of  the  public,  was  en-  when  there  was  not  industry  and  activity 
dangcred,  or,  which  comes  to  the  among  the  people  sufficient  for  its  suc- 
samc  thing,  believed  to  be  endanger-  cess, — and  when  there  was  not  even  i 
ed, — and  what  signified  talking  of  "larket  for  the  produce.  The  language 
the  public  advantage,  when  they  sututes,  unfortunately,  was 

were  to  be  the  sufferers  ?  Accord-  "f®*’  •"<>  »*'« 

ingly,  ujion  the  principle  that  every  ^  doubtful  import  t  «nd  t  e 

improvement  which  /Aey  judged  ptl 

t.ivl.’vU.i  1^4.  iLa  dual  progress  of  the  ait,  had  attacne« 

‘he  r  private  internta  „hich  the  enactment. 

sliould  ^  *rrcstcd.  the  propnetore  ^3^ 

«n  the  Tay,  and  other  nvers,  club-  Founding  upon  these  statutes,  there- 
bed  together,  and  used  every  effort  to  fore,  the  upper  heritors  on  the  Ts,  sp 
}>ut  an  end  to  the  new  mode  of  fish-  pUed  to  the  courts  of  law  for  an  interdict 
ing  which  had  been  adopted  in  the  or  injunction  against  the  use  of  sukc- 
friths.  And  to  aid  their  exerdona,  a  nets  in  that  river  or  frith  ;  and  they  'ren 
hue  and  cry  was,  as  is  usual  in  all  but  too  successful  in  thdr  applieshon- 

•  The  supc^r  quality  of  salmon  caught  in  friths  and  estuaries,  compared  will' 
those  caught  in  rivers,  is  known  to  every  one. 


» ' 
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At  the  time  when  the  use  of  stake-nets 
was  prohibited,  the  tenantty  and  tliose 
who  had  been  practically  engaged  in  the 
stake-net  fisheries,  had  large  capitals  in¬ 
vested  in  them,  which  could  not  be  di¬ 
verted  into  any  other  channel  of  employ¬ 
ment  but  at  a  verj'  great  loss.  They, 
however,  have  not  remained  so  inactive 
as  the  proprietors  of  those  fisheries.  No 
•,  sooner  were  they  driven  out  of  friths 
and  estuaries^  than,  with  an  enlargement 
The  example  of  the  upper  heritors  on  of  view,  and  an  elasticity  of  invention  Ik*. 
the  Tay  was  followed  by  those  on  other  yond  all  praise,  they  extended  the  field 
rivers.  And,  in  consequence,  all  stake-  of  their  operations  into  the  proper  ocean 
nets  have  been  removed,  not  only  in  the  itself.  And  it  is  now  discovered,  and  by 
Tav,  but  in  most  of  the  friths  in  Scot-  the  test  of  experience  put  beyond  all 
lajid.  I  fin  any  frith  they  are  still  al-  doubt,  that  tnay  be  used  •with 

lowed,  it  arises  from  the  forbearance  or  success  ON  the  open  coast,  and  all 
tolerance  of  the  upper  heritors ;  for  it  is  along  the  suoues  of  the  sea. 
now  a  setMed  and  unquestionable  law  in 

Scotland,  that  any  one  proprietor,  whe-  This  last  discovery  has  only  been 
ther  actuated  by  private  hostility,  or  by  made  within  these  few  years.  On 
real  or  imaginary  interest,  may  put  down,  various  parts  of  the  East  coast,  stake- 
or  prevent  the  erection  of  stake-nets  in  the  nets  have  been  erected,  and,  every- 
frith  or  river  in  which  his  fishery  is  situate,  where,  with  the  most  complete  suc- 
In  the  course  of  the  discussions  to  cess.  At  Woodston,  the  property  of 
«hkh  these  various  law  proceedings  have  Chief-Commissioner  Adam,— 

Bivea  nsc,  but  more  esi^cially,  perhaps,  Uunitiaid,  the  proircrty  of  Mr 

smee  the  use  of  suke-nets  has  b«n  pro-  Arkiay,-at  Kossie,  and  severai  other 
nibited,  the  public  lias  discovered  that  ^  '  .1^ 

th,«e  neu  hale  not  ’the  pernicious  ten-  «>nt|guo“9  stotions,  on  the  open  ^a- 
denej-  attributed  to  them ;  and  a  gradual  "^ar  Montrose,  the  fisilcry  has 

revolution  has  accordingly  been  wrought  '^een  prosecuted  with  remarkable  ad- 
in  public  opinion  on  the  subject.  But  vantage.  The  same  result  has  been 
although  eight  years  have  nearly  elapsed,  attained  on  the  Aberdeenshire  coast< 
since  the  illegality  of  the  use  of  stake-nets  Between  the  Don  and  the  Dee,  eleven 
in  friths  and  rivers,  under  the  existing* law  stake-nets  were  lately  erected,  and 
of  Scotland,  was  finally  declared,  yet  no  the  same  invention  has  been  employ' 
ctfurt  has  been  made  by  the  proprietors  of  ed  at  various  places,  on  the  coast  neai 
the  fisheries  in  the  friths,  to  avail  them-  Peterhead,  and  in  the  Murray  ant 
selves  of  this  change  in  the  public  opi-  Cromarty  Friths.  But  the  practica- 
nion,  and  to  obtain  relief  from  their  fet-  jjility  of  this  mode  of  fishing  was 
tore.  They  have  submitted  to  them  lately,  so  completely  unknown 

nimly  and  quieUy,— charmed,  one  would  though  grants  of  river-fishinj 

uWA  ii  u  have  existed  from  the  earUcst  times 

''**-“"‘1  the  right  to  the  ua-fishing  stiU  re 
Mve  allowed  their  own  hsheries  to  re-  ‘  .  .ml  .t  t1,. 

•urn  to  their  former  state  of  non-exis-  ’  f  InH 

•ence.  The  upper  heritors  have  not  been  moment,  a  number  of  appU 

•0  idle  t  but  have  kept  united,  carefully  ca“o“  <>"  ‘1*®  I?",?®"/™?"® 

watching  over  the  welfare  of  their  mono-  tors,  for  granU  of  a  right  of  hshin| 
Nay,  in  some  districts,  schemes  01^  sca-coast  opposite  their  re 
wre  actually  been  laid  to  uke  advantage  snective  estates,  are  under  the  con 
of  the  lethargy  of  those  roost  interested  \  sideration  of  the  Barons  of  Exchc 
by  smuggling  a  bill  through  Parlia-  quer. 

^  rivet,  by  the  force  of  a  modern 

statute,  the  absurd  and  noxious  fetters  All  such  applications  are  now  oppoK 
existing.  And  in  other  districts,  by  the  proprietors  of  the  river  fisherie 
«t|boldened  by  their  former  success  a-  And  even  where  grants  of  sea-flshinf 
the  fisheries  in  the  friths,  the  river  have  already  been  obtained,  thew  pn 
P*‘oprieton  are  now  aiming  a  deadly  blow  prietors — perceiving,  that,  by  this  nc 
a  discovery,— /or  it  truly  is  one,  discovery,  if  its  operation  be  not  checke< 
more  valuable  and  splendid  than  their  monopoly  will,  after  all,  be  equall 
“This  is  a  matter  which  it  endangered,  as  it  was  formerly  threatci 
®®*P*y  concerns  the  public  to  attend  to.  ed  to  be,  by  the  fishings  in  the  ftiths  ar 


After  a  long  and  patient  investigation, 
mid  a  discussion  conducted  on  both  sides 
with  great  learning  and  ability,  and  after 
much  diversity  of  opinion  among  the 
Judges,  it  was  at  length  decided  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  Scotland,  and  the  de¬ 
cision  was  allirmed  by  the  House  of  Peers 
on  appeal,  that,  according  to  the  existing 
Scots  statutes,  the  fishing  of  salmon  by 
sUke-ncts,  in  rivers,  friths,  and  estuaries, 
is  unlawful. 
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estuaries,— I  c  again  united  to  put  an  the  general  regulation’under  the  sta- 
end  to  the  tca.fi$hery  also.  The  proprie-  tute  of  1401,  viz.  the  26th  of  Au- 
tors  of  the  Don  and  the  Dee  have  insti-  gust,  is  not  far  from  what  it  should 

tilted  actions,  to  have  it  declared  illegal  \yQ .  ^nd  that,  with  regard  to  the 

to  fish  with  stakc-nets  in  the  open  ocean,  duration  of  the  close  or  fence-time 
The  proprietors  of  the  Findhom  have  period  when  the  fishing 

ommenced  prtxreedings,  to  put  an  end  to  allowed  to  re-cominenct' 

a  .take.nct  fishery  on  the  c^t,  e,ght 

«./«  d.rtanl  from  the  mouth  olthe.r  j  p 

nver.  Amlthcu|,pcr  hmmr»of  the1^y  cember,)  tvhen  the  fish  are  in  the 

and  other  rivers,  arc  ready  to  lend  their  y  _  ,  .  .  .  . 

aid  !  Such  is  the  state  of  things  at  this  very  act  of  depositing  their  spairn, 
inument :  The  actions  are  in  Court ;  and  lor  some  time  after  still  continue 
and, — though  no  one  will  norc  believe  that  npper  parts  of  the  rivers,  and 

the  c|ucstion  involves  anv  thing  but  the  are  at  once  incapable  of  exertion  and 
protection  of  a  highly  injurious  and  im-  unfit  for  use.  he  reasons  for  this 
|)olitic  monopoly., — the  probability  seems  proposed  alteration  are  drawn  from 
to  be,  that  if  the  existing  law’s  shall  not  the  habits  of  the  fish,  the  time  when 
l»c  amended  by  the  w  isdom  of  Parlla-  it  deposits  its  spawn,  the  period  when 
ment,  the  new  hopes  of  the  Salmon-fish-  the  ova  become  animated,  and  that 
cry  will  soon  be  at  an  end.  at  which  the  fry  commence  their 

•  The  first  step  towards  Parliaraen-  progress  to  the  sea,  together  with  the 
tary  interference  is,  as  the  author  destruction  of  the  fry,  unavoidably 
remarks,  to  ascertain  distinctly  the  attendant  on  the  present  modes  of 
nature  and  extent  of  the  evils  to  be  fishing,  and  the  consequent  necessity, 
remedied ;  the  chief  of  which,  he  so  long  as  these  modes  are  practised, 
thinks,  are  referrible,  \si.  To  the  of  greatly  prolonging  the  closc-sca- 
defective  state  of  the  existing  law  as  son  *. 

to  the  regulation  of  the  close-time  ;  The  author  next  proceeds  to  the 
and,  2rf,  To  the  prohibition  of  the  main  object  of  his  Pamphlet,  namely, 
siaJi e-net  mode  of  fishing.  to  consider  W’hether  the  old  Scots 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  these,  acts,  under  which  stake-nets  have 
which  is  in  a  considerable  degree  been  held  to  be  prohibited,  ought 
technical,  we  shall  not  enter  into  it  not  to  be  repealed.  And  we  may  re- 
at  any  length.  From  an  cxamiiia-  mark,  in  limine,  that  there  can  be 
tion  of  the  instincts  and  propensities  no  question  as  to  an  invasion  of 
of  the  fish,  the  author  shows,  that  private  rights,  if  stakc-net-fishing 
the  general  regulation,  under  the  were  permitted,  as  the  fresh-water 
statute  of  1 104,  allows  the  fishery  to  heritors  have  sometimes  maintained, 
begin  (on  the  10th  of  December)  at  The  statutes  by  which  stake-nets  are 
the  very  time  when  it  ought  to  be  held  to  be  prohibited  are  jmhlic  su- 
roost  strictly  fenced  ;  and  that  the  tutes,  having  no  other  object  in  view 
regulations  applicable  to  the  Tweed,  than  the  public  advantage ;  and  it  is 
the  North  and  South  Esk,  and  other  impossible  the  Legislature  could  ever 
rivers,  which  allow  the  fishery  to  liave  taken  the  Salmon- Fishery  un¬ 
continue  till  the  middle  of  October,  der  its  controul  upon  any  other 
“  authorise  the  destruction  of  the  ground.  This  was  the  general  view 
fish,  at  the  moment  when,  loaded  taken  by  the  Court,  in  advising  the 
with  spawn,  they  are  seeking  a  place  Tay  case  in  1812,  several  of  the 
in  which  to  make  their  deposit.*  At  Judges,  particularly  Lords  Meadow- 
the  satne  time,  he  admits,  that  it  is  bank  and  Gillies,  deprecating  the 
a  question  of  some  nicety  to  deter-  Very  idea  of  the  statutes  having 
mine  what  particular  limits  should  framed  for  the  y/rirafe  interest  of  in- 
be  assigned  to  the  respective  endu-  dividuals,  as  inexpedient,"  ‘‘  ab- 

ranoe  of  the  fishing  and  close-sea-  surd,**  “  unjust,*’ ‘‘abominable,  and 

sons  ;  but  he  thinks,  that  the  pre-  as  “  an  imputation  on  the  Logisla* 
sunt  period  of  closing,  agreeably  to  ture  t.**  Nor  was  the  question  of 


^  •  Wc  had  no  idea,  till  we  read  this  Pamphlet,  of  the  destruction  of  fry  occasioned 
by  the  ceAlc-net.  The  reader  who  wishes  to  be  satisfied  on  this  head,  has  only  to  con¬ 
sult  pages  ?.b  and  26. 

The  opinion  of  Lord  Meadowbank  is  the  more  valuable,  as  he  was  hoslilc 
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cxiHJtliency  allowetl  to  enter  into  tbe  these  objections,  which  is  <lescrvinpf 
consideration  of  the  Court,  in  deter-  of  much  attention,  the  answer  given 
mining  the  Question  of  law,  whether  by  the  author  is  triumphant  and  un- 
the  new  mode  of  fishing  fell  under  answerable.  In  the  first  place,  so 

the  prohibition  in  the  statute.  They  long  as  the  fishery  is  allowed  by  law 

viewed  the  case  apart  from  its  eon-  to  be  carried  on  at  a  season  of  the 

sequences,  as  a  mere  point  of  law,  year  when  the  spawning  fish  and  the 
which  it  was  their  business  to  decide  fry  are  liable  to  capture,  all  modes  of 
and  declare,  leaving  the  WTong”  fishing,  more  particularly  in  the  ri- 
which  might,  and  which  they  saw  vers,  must,  more  or  less,  affect  the 
clearly  would  thereby  be  done,  to  breed  ;  and  it  was  with  a  view  to 
hf  rectified  hy  the  policy  and  wisdom  this,  that,  in  a  preceding  part  of  his 

of  the  Legislature**  The  general  Pamphlet,  the  author  |K)inted  out 

(juestion,'  then,  still  remains  to  be  the  necessity  of  some  alteration  in 

determined  by  the  result  of  an  in-  the  existing  law,  in  regard  to  the 

quiry  into  the  expediency  or  inex-  fishing  and  close-seasons.  It  follows, 
Ikdiency  of  salmon-fishing  by  means  therefore,  that,  instead  of  prohibiting 
of  stake-nets :  into  the  examina-  a  mode  of  fishing,  in  other  respects 
tion  of  this  question  the  author  now  beneficial,  merely  because,  under  the 
enters;  and  it  is  not  going  too  great  existing  regulations,  it  affects,  equal- 
a  length  to  assert,  that,  as  far  as  ar-  ly  with  other  modes,  the  breed  of 
gument  is  concerned,  he  has  set  it  fish, — instead  of  forbidding  the  use 
coinjdetcly  to  rest.  of  this  or  that  apparatus,  the  Legis- 

hut  as  the  public  advantage  that  lature  should  direct  their  attention 
would  result  from  authorising  the  to  the  time  of  fishing,  and  enact 
use  of  stake-nets,  by  a  special  enact-  suitable  regulations  in  that  resixjct, 
incnt,  is  self-evident,  providetl  the  which  would  render  the  nature  of 
employment  of  that  apparatus  be  the  apparatus,  so  far  at  least  as  con- 
not  destructive  to  the  propagation  cerns  the  breed,  of  comparatively 
ami  breed  of  salmon,  the  autlior  has  little  importance.  But  it  is  quite 
properly  directed  his  attention  to  the  superfluous  to  have  recourse  to  ge- 
objections  which  have  been  stated  neral  argument,  since  actual  obser- 
to  this  mode  of  capture,  and  which  vation,  conducted  by  persons  of 
are  chiefly  these :  1,  That  it  is  inju-  judgment  and  experience,  has  de- 
rious  to  the  breed  of  salmon,  by  monstrated,  that,  as  far  as  respects 
capturing  the  spawning  fish  and  the  the  breed  of  salmon,  stake-nets  are 
icy ;  and,  2,  That  by  means  of  it,  perfectly  innocuous, 
such  immense  numbers  of  salmon 

are  caught  in  the  sea  and  in  the  This  ijoint  was  set  at  rest  in  the  Tay 
ri  is,  that,  eventually,  the  species  case.  Two  careful,  iiilulligent,  and  im- 
itsdf  may  be  anniliilatcd.  partial  {lersons  were,  in  1H09,  employed 

^ow,  w’ith  respect  to  the  first  of  to  make  a  survey  of  the  Tuy ;  and  were 

Makc.nets  upon  the  law  of  the  case.  Lord  Gillies  said,  that  he  had  no  doubt  that  the 
’•pper  heritors  “  are  WTong  in  their  proposition,  that  it  was  any  part  of  the  object  of 
t  e  hcgislature  to  prevent  inferior  heritors  from  mono|)olizing  the  salmon.  They 
rifant  to  preserve  the  breed  ;  and  not  only  do  I  conceive  that  such  was  their  object, 
mt  that,  neither  in  point  of  justice  or  expediency^  could  they  have  had  any  other  object, 
•'  the  Hrst  place,  it  would  have  been  inexpedient  to  prevent  salmon  from 
caught  in  the  greatest  possible  quantity^  and  the  nearer  the  sea  the  better^  as  the 
Arc  the  most  likely  to  be  in  a  good  and  firm  stale.  In  the  next  place,  IT  W’OULD 
***'®*^  UNJUST  to  deprive  infierior  heritors  of  the  natural  advantages  arising  to 
^from  their  actual  situation.  Many  such  advantages  there  are,  and  they  are  in- 
^  parable  from  property.  One  man  hen  an  estate  near  a  sca»port^  or  adjoining  a  great 
road^  and  Isc  has  benefits  ihcncc  arising^  tchich  place  him  in  a  better  situation 
the  generality  of  his  neighbours.  In  the  same  way^  where  a  person  has  a  salmon^ 
•  his  property  w  enhanced  in  value  by  it  ;  and  where  it  is  near  the  sea^  the  pro- 
wore  enhanced  than  \f  it  were  situated  far  up  the  river.  All  these  are 
j'  '^^‘‘•tious  benefits  TCHxiliing  from  natural  situation.  Such  arc  the  Ircucfits  enjoyed 
y  t  e  lower  heritors  in  the  present  case,  and  it  would  have  been  a  most  absuiid 
exjusx  POLICY,  if  the  Legislature  had  intended  to  prevent  them  from  catching 
niwy  .^imon  as  they  could.” 
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fumibhcd  with  xvriltcii  instructions,  pre- 
larvd  and  signed  by  the  present  Lord 
C'ringletie,  (then  Mr  Wolfe  Murray,) 
counsel  for  the  low'er  heritors,  and  vhich 
fuid  previously  been  eommunicaied  to  the 
upper  heritors.  These  persons  were  in¬ 
structed,  that  they  “  should  go  up  the 
Tay  till  they  found  the  fry,  and  saw  them 
distinctly  seeking  their  way  downwards 
to  the  salt  water ;  that  when  the  fry 
were  discovered,  they  sliould  be  carefully 
traced  till  they  change  their  situation  in  the 
water,  that  is,  when  they  leave  the  side,  or 
easy  water,  and  go  more  into  the  stream  { 
that  the  fry  should  then  be  farther  traced 
and  watched  minutely,  till  they  disap|)ear 
entirely  ;  and  that,  under  the  point  where 
the  fry  disapi^ears,  between  that  and  the 
ocean,  nets,  with  very  small  meshes, 
should  frequently  lie  drawn  in  the  water, 
between  high  and  low  w’atcr-marks,  in 
order  to  prove  whether  any  salmon  smolts 
are  to  be  found  in  that  body  of  the  tide.” 
And  they  were  also  instructed,  “  that 
the  stake*nct8  should  be  daily  examined, 
in  order  to  discover  whether  any  salmon 
fry  were  to  be  seen  in  them.”  These  in¬ 
structions  are  quoted,  in  order  to  shew' 
the  care  with  which  the  matter  was  in¬ 
vestigated.  The  result  was  a  confirma¬ 
tion  of  w'hat  has  already  been  noticed  in 
c'onsidering  the  question  as  to  the  close- 
iinie  .that,  in  their  progress  to  the  sea, 
Ote  fry  arc  so  guided  by  instincts^  or  of- 
jeeted  by  obvious  physical  causes^  as  in¬ 
variably  to  prevent  their  approach  to  those 
parts  of  the  coast  vhcrc  stake- nets  are 
used-  They  keep  at  first  the  easy  water 
at  the  margin  of  the  river,  avoiding  the 
impetuosity  of  \\\oflum  Jluminis  ;  but  at 
the  point  where  the  margin  ceases  to  be 
easy  water,  where  the  operation  of  the 
tide,  the  flux  and  reflux,  agitates  the  sides 
of  the  stream,  they  leave  the  banks,  and 
seek  the  ))eace  and  stillness  of  the  deeper 
waters  in  the  middle  ;  and  thus,  without 
ever  afterwards  approaching  the  coast 
l»cyond  this  point,— without  being  more 
seen, — they  find  their  way,  undisturbed 
and  uninterrupted,  to  the  ocean. 

This  point  in  the  river  Tay  was  found 
to  be  near  Carpow  Bank,  immediately 
l»clow  the  junction  of  the  Earn  w  ith  the 
Tay.  Until  the  fry  approached  to  within 
half-a.mile,  or  three-quarters  of  a  mile, 
of  Carpow-Bank,  they  were  seen  distinct¬ 
ly  at  the  margin.  When  they  first  dis- 
nppeared,  they  were  found,  by  trials  with 
the  small-meslicd  net,  to  be  in  the  mid¬ 
stream  ;  but  a  short  w’ay  farther  down, 
they  were  ao  completely  in  the  depth, 
that  they  could  no  lunger  be  discerned. 
Now*,  no  Ktake-Qcts  were  ever  erected  in 
the  Tay  above  Carpow-Bank.  And  from 
I  he  veiy-  habits  and  instincts  of  the  fry, 


therefore,  none  could  be  within  the  reach 
of  the  sUike-nets  in  the  Tay. 

These  habits  and  instincts,  indeed,  af¬ 
ford  a  general  protection  to  the  fry  from 
injury  by  the  stake  nets;  for  although, 
in  most  rivers,  it  would  certainly  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  use  such  nets,  witli  success,  at 
stations  above  the  point  where  the  fry 
disapi)ear, — for  example,  farther  up  than 
Carpow-Bank  in  the  Tay,— yet  at  most 
places,  the  coble-net  might  used  with 
equal,  if  not  perhaps  w  ith  greater  advan- 
tage.  It  is  chiefly  in  the  open  sea,  and 
in  the  wide  friths  and  estuaries,  that  the 
superiority  of  stake-nets  is  experienad. 
In  the  upper  parts  of  rivers,  the  coble-nct 
may  be  extended  from  bank  to  hank,  so 
as  to  intercept  all  the  fish  which  come 
into  them :  thus  accomplishing  all  that 
could  be  exj^ected  from  the  most  effirient 
stake-net,  and  at  infinitely  less  expence. 
In  the  sea  and  the  friths,  however,  a  more 
extended  apparatus  is  indispensably  re¬ 
quisite,  in  order  to  procure  such  a  circuit 
as  will  bring  the  fish  within  reach  of  the 
net ;  and  it  is,  accordingly,  only  in  the 
sea  and  the  friths  that  the  full  value  of 
the  stake-net  invention  is  experienced. 

If  any  thing  were  wanting  to  tlic 
conviction  which  the  known  habits 
and  instincts  of  the  young  brood  are 
calculated  to  produce,  it  would  be 
furnished  by  the  construction  of  a 
stake^net,  which  is  such  that  it 

CANNOT  DETAIN  THE  FRY.  **  Thc 

net  does  not  hang  loose,  but  is  ex¬ 
tended  on  stakes,  and  every  mesh  is 
open,  presenting  a  circuit  of  from  ten 
to  twelve  inches,  and  a  side  fully 
three  inches  in  length.  Now,  it  is 
evident  that  such  an  apparatus  could 
not  injure  or  intercept  the  fry, 
if  they  were  within  its  operation. 
They  would,  on  the  contbary, 
PASS  through  it  as  freely  as 
THE  tide." 

Next,  with  regard  to  the  spaumi^ 
fish,  although  there  must  he  a  de¬ 
struction  of  these  fish,  in  a  greater  w 
less  degree  at  all  stations,  whatever  be 
the  nature  of  the  apparatus  employ" 
ed,  still,  as  in  the  case  of  the  fry,  the 
result  is  infinitely  more  favouroble  to 
the  stake-nets  than  to  any  ou^* 
is  known  that,  both  in  asccnaing  tne 
rivers,  in  order  to  spawn,  and  after¬ 
wards  in  returning  to  the  sea,  t  c 
salmon  almost  uniformly  keep  J 
direct  course  of  the  mul-channel 
the  friths  and  estuaries,  where,  o 
course,  they  have  tlie  assistants 
the  tide,  and  are  out  of  the  rcac 
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which  never  extend  to  the  below%  would  have  gone  to  the  up- 
channel>  or  the  per  fisheries,  had  they  not  been  in- 
.  Accordingly,  tercepted.  But  this  is  not  the  fact. 

;  The  fish  which  are  captured  by 
it  is  in  (he  fresh  the  stake-nets  are  not  those  who 
auglU  in  the  would  frequent  the  fresh  waters,  to 
By  a  regular  which  they  never  resort,  except  un¬ 
der  the  impulse  of  a  powerful  in¬ 


path  of  navigaUon  ,  . 

such  fisli  are  seldom  to  be  found  at 
the  sea-fishings 
waters  that  they  are  d 
^catest  numbers** 

survey  of  some  of  the  upper  fisheries 
of  the  Tay,  in  the  month  of  August  stinct,  and  in  that  case  they  take  the 
1809,  it  appeared  that  the  coble^nets  direct  course  of  the  mid-channcl, 
there  captured  forit/»six  salmon  be-  and  are  thus  generally  beyond  the 
tween  the  14th  and  28th  of  August,  reach  of  the  stake-nets.  Many  cir- 
and  that  of  these,  twenty-three  were  curastances  tend  to  confirm  the  fact, 
red-fish,  or  fish  on  their  way  to  the  that  the  fish  taken  by  the  stake-nets 
spawning  ground.  And  as  to  the  would,  if  not  thus  intercepted,  have 
hefts,  or  fish  that  have  newly  spawn-  pursued  their  way  back  to  the  ocean, 
cd,  it  was  given  in  evidence  in  the  The  most  remarkable  of  these  is, 
Tay  case,  that  they  are  taken  in  vast  that  the  fish  may  be  caught  in  the 
quantities  by  the  net  and  coble  fish-  ebb-tide,  as  readily  as  in  the  flood, 
ers— sometimes  in  cart-loads — and  and  that,  in  many  nets,  the  opening 
sold  at  a  low  price  to  the  poorer  of  the  court  or  chamber  is  turned  to 
class  of  people.  During  the  same  the  ebb.  One  half  of  all  the  fish 
i)criod,  the  capture  of  a  retl-fish,  or  caught  in  Tay  were  taken  by  ebb- 
Kelt,  at  the  stake-nets,  was  a  cir-  nets,  or,  in  other  words,  when  the 
curastance  of  rare  occurrence.  “  Can  fish  were  going  down  the  frith  to- 
thcre  be  conceived,"'  asks  the  author,  wards  the  ocean ;  and  there  has  latc- 
“  any  thing  more  decisive  as  to  the  ly  been  erected  at  Kirkside,  near 
relative  effects  of  the  respective  Montrose,  a  stake-net,  which  has  all 
inodes  of  fishing  ?”  its  chambers  to  the  ebb,  thus  receiv- 

Thc  second  objection  to  the  expc-  ing  no  fish  except  what  are  going 
diency  of  employing  stake-nets  in  out,  and  yet  it  captured,  during  last 
capturing  salmon  is,  that,  by  means  season,  which  was  generally  unpro¬ 
of  them,  such  an  immense  number  of  ductive,  no  less  than  1700  fish.  An 
salmon  is  caught  in  the  sea  and  in  the  ebb-net,  erected  at  Burghoad,  at  the 
estuaries,  that  eventually  the  species  mouth  of  the  Murray  Frith,  and 
itself  may  be  destroyed  .  This  ob-  about  eight  miles  along  the  open 
jection  resolves  itself  into  two  parts ;  sea-coast,  from  the  river  Findhorn, 
first,  the  effect  of  the  stake-nets  upon  has  been  equally,  or  rather  more 
the  produce  of  the  river  fisheries ;  successful. 

and,  secondly,  the  destruction  which.  But  farther ;  the  author  has  shown. 
It  is  alleged,  must  ensue  from  the  that,  in  the  Frith  of  Tay,  where  the 
employment  of  stake-nets,  to  the  stake-nets  were  a  considerable  num- 
cventual  annihilation  of  the  species,  bers  of  years  in  full  operation,  and 
^"ow,  in  regard  to  the  first  branch  where  their  effect  on  the  upper  fish- 
of  the  objection,  which  supposes  that  cries  was  the  subject  of  minute  and 
the  river  fisheries  are  seriously  af-  patient  investigation,  the  produce  of 
fected  by  the  stake-nets,  it  is  assum-  the  latter  was  not  sensibly  affected ; 
that  the  fish  which  are  captured  and  that  the  injury  complained  of 

We  agree  entirely  with  the  author,  that  the  real,  though  secret,  ground  of  this 
^^on,  is  an  apprehension,  on  the  part  of  the  “  upper  heritors,”  that  the  produce  of 
fisheries  would  be  greatly  reduced.  It  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  an  extension  of 
e  ^olmon.fishery,  by  means  of  stake-nets,  would  be  injurious  to  these  “  heritors,” 
y  at  once  breaking  in  upon  their  monopoly ;  but  it  has  been  already  shown,  that 
the  existing  acts  were  passed  for  public  purposes,  and  not  with  any  view  to  pro- 
interests ;  and  also  that  this  extension  of  the  fishery,  so  far  from  being 
Prejudicial  to  the  public^  would  be  a  very  great  benefit.  From  all  which  we  derive  an 
rruanswerahle  argument  in  favour  of  the  extension  contended  for.  It  is  a  vulgar  error, 
^  ^^pose  thiit  the  introduction  of  stake-nets,  at  the  fisheries  of  the  lower  stations, 
in  any  way  affect  the  interests  of  the  upper  heritors,  excepting  in  so  far  as  that 
might  follow  from  the  breaking  up  of  their  highly. injurious  monopoly.  This 
more  dearly  in  the  sequel.  • 
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was  u holly  imaginary,  excepting  in 
so  far  as  the  great  increase  of  the 
s^’.pply  operated  in  lowering  the 
market-price  of  the  commodity.  It 
is  true,  tire  upper  heritors  on  the  Tay 
allcgetl,  and  attempted  to  prove,  that 
the  produce  of  their  fisheries  had  de- 
ticcreased  since  the  introduction  of 
stake-nets ;  but  in  this  tltey  com¬ 
pletely  failed  ;  and  we  w  ould  recom¬ 
mend  to  the  careful  perusal  of  all 
who  take  any  interest  in  the  subject, 
that  part  of  our  author's  Pamphlet, 
where  he  exposes  the  fallacy  and 
trickery  of  the  method  to  which  they 
resorted,  in  order,  if  fiossible,  to  make 
out  their  i>oint,  and  exhibits  a  com- 
))arative  numerical  statement  of  the 
produce  of  the  Mansfield  and  Perth 
fisheries,  for  ten  years  j>rior,  and 
bubsequent  to  1798.  It  is  not  the 
least  successful  part  of  his  w  ork,  and 
cannot  fail  to  produce  a  conviction 
of  the  total  fallacy  of  the  allegation, 
that  the  proiluce  of  tlie  upper  fish¬ 
eries  had  diminished  subsequently  to 
the  introduction  of  the  new  mode  of 
fishing. 

It  only  remains  to  consider  the 
other  branch  of  the  objection,  name¬ 
ly,  that  if  the  use  of  stake-nets  be 
allowed,  they  will  be  attended  with 
such  a  prodigious  destruction  of  fish, 
as  eventually  to  annihilate,  or  mate¬ 
rially  affect  the  sjiecies. 

This  is  an  objection  (says  the  author) 
which  no  one  who  has  any  know'ledge  of 
the  sulyect  will  l)e  dis]X)scd  to  urge.  It 
would  be  quite  asreasonablc  to  suppose 
that  the  race  of  the  herring  or  the  cod  is  in 


danger,  io  consequence  of  the  multiiud*.* 
which  arc  taken,  as  to  believc|that  any  per. 
ccptible  diminution  of  the  salmon  species 
would  arise  from  the  success  of  the  fislun . 
Every  one  knows  that  the  herring  arid 
the  w'hite  fish  exist  in  myriads  past  num. 
her ; — that  they  compose  the  food  of  the 
larger  marine  animals  ; — and  that  al- 
though  man  vindicates  his  right  to  a 
share,  yet  all  that  he  obtains,  or  indeed 
all  that  he  could  consume,  bears  no  sen. 
sible  proportion  to  what  are  destroyed 
within  the  ocean  itself.  And  it  is  just 
the  same  with  the  salmon.  The  sol. 
inon  is  not  destined  for  the  food  of  man 
alone  there  are  hordes  of  voracious 
animals  in  the  ocean  which  continually 
prey  upon  it,  and  of  which  it  couiiK»t.s 
the  princi^ial  food.  Wherever  s^dinon 
are  to  be  found,  there  are  these  animaU 
also.  At  some  stations,  porixiises  may 
be  seen,  in  vast  numl)crs,  rolling  aluii^ 
with  the  tide,  in  pursuit  of  their  jircy 
while  seals,  again,  abound  on  every  rock 
and  sand.bank,  as  well  as  in  the  open  sea, 
and  sometimes  they  even  find  their  way 
into  the  nets,  and  deliberately,  in  ]m'. 
sence  of  the  fishers,  destroy  the  lish. 
Who  will  venture  to  say  what  are  the  li¬ 
mits  to  the  destruction  effected  by  these 
animals?  or,  in  how  many  such  ways, 
unknow'n  to  man,  the  Salmon  is  destroy¬ 
ed  •  ? 

The  belief  that  the  increased  pro¬ 
duce  of  tlie  fishery,  in  consequence 
of  the  employment  of  stake-nets, 
might  effect  the  existence  of  the  spe¬ 
cies,  has  been  more  readily  enter¬ 
tained  from  the  facts  that,  in  some 
rivers,  as  the  Thames  and  Clyde, 
where  tlie  Salmon-fishery  was  once 
successfully  prosecuted,  scarcely  any 


•  In  the  Tay  case,  some  of  the  witnesses  incidentally  mentioned  the  destruction  of 
salmon  by  |X)r|x>isc8  and  seals.  Andrew  Crichton,  w’bo  had  been  a  fisher  for  twenty 
years,  “  dei>ones.  That  there  arc  great  numbers  of  [)or|X)i8e8  in  the  Tay,  and  the  dc> 
jxntent  has  seen  dboxe  A  thousand  at  one  time  ;  That  he  lias  seen  a  great  num¬ 
ber  as  high  up  as  Ualmerino :  That  these  porpoises  arc  very  destructive  to  salmotu 
and  it  is  in  quest  of  them  that  tfic  porpoises  go  so  far  up  Vie  Tay  t  Thai  he  has  oengld 
hundreds  of  salmon  which  had  been  bit  by  porpoises:  That  there  are  a  great  number  of 
seals  on  the  banks  below  the  bar,  which  are  also  destructive  to  salmon  s  That  hi 
has  seen  a  seal  opened^  atid  a  salmon  taken  out  of  Us  belly,**  He  might  have  added, 
that  that  salmon  was  aflerw'ards  sent  to  market— a  fact  not  writhoot  precedent-  Alex¬ 
ander  Uoyter^  another  fisher,  “  depones,  That  for  the  last  twenty  years  the  deponent 
has  annually  killed  a  numlier  of  seals ;  that  he  has  received  n  premium  from 
John  Richaitison  &  Co.**  (the  then  principal  tacksmen  of  the  l*ay-fiaherie8,)  “  ftw  1)'^ 
success  in  killing  them,  for  about  a  doaen  of  years ;  but  this  premium  has  been  dis- 
I'untinucd  for  the  five  last  years,  but  he  still  continues  to  ktU  them  on  his  own  account : 

I  hat  he  knows  that  seals  are  very  destructive  to  salmon^  and  he  has  seen  them  catig  I 
aud  l  aiAs  by  them  :  That  porpoises  are  still  more  destructive  than  seals  io  salmon ;  an 
there  arc  great  numbers  of  them  in  the  Tay  :  That  upon  one  ortwifoa,  abont  a  year 
hr  Ofkncd  a  porpoise^  and  found  as  much  salmon  W'ITUIV  it  as  THE  dlpoNK1|^ 
foii’LD  HAVE  CARMiED.**  And'lhc  tcstimonv  of  these  witnesses  was  confirmed  ; 
that  of  sc> end  others.  *  '  ~ 
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now  to  be  founil.  But  this  creased  to  ten  times  Uic  number,  or 
\  of  the  rivers,  by  the  salmon,  300,000 ;  how  small  is  the  proportion  of 
1  occasioned  by  causes  total-  brccding.f.sh  necessary  for  rearing  this 
•lit  from  the  success  of  the  "“"iber,  when  comi>ar«t  with  the  numlH:r 

in  thefriths  below;  in  short,  r»J' 

r  being  impregnated  with  «nd  «s  tributary  streams ! 

us  substances  pernicious  to  The  extent  of  propagation  being 
and  which  it  therefore  thus  altogether  unlimited,  it  is  utter- 
'  This  is  the  reason  why  ly  impossible  that  even  tlie  most  sne¬ 
ers  as  the  Thames  and  Clyde  cessful  fishery  could  in  any  degree 
ted ;  and,  for  the  very  same  affect  the  existence  of  the  species, 
ilher  rivers  will  be  deserted  were  the  close-time  properly  regu- 
turn,  whenever  their  banks  lateil,  every  obstacle  m  the  way  of 
red  with  manufactories,  and  ‘be  breeders  to  the  spawning-ground 
ome  the  recipients  of  the  de-  removed,  the  sjtainn  suftered  to  rc- 
matterdischarged  from  them,  main  undisturbed  after  it  lias  been 
iboration  of  this  statement,  deposit^l,  and,  finally,  the  fm  pro- 
or  mentions  a  striking  fact,  tcctcd  in  their  descent  to  tlieir  na- 
c  gives  **  on  the  authority  of  tural  element,  the  ocean. 

-respectable  and  intelligent  Having  thus  eonclusivcly  dcmoii- 
Thc  produce  of  the  Salmon-  strated  the  fallacy  of  ail  the  objec- 
n  tlie  Coquet,  a  small  river  ‘mns  to  the  metliod  of  fishing  by 
ind,  was  at  one  time  very  stake-nets,  and  clearly  csUblislicd 
able;  but  all  at  once  the  the  expediency  of  an  immediate  re- 
rted  it.  This  at  first  natu-  vision  and  alteration  of  the  existing 
ited  surprise ;  but  it  was  soon  the  author  concludes,  by  point- 

-hI  that  the  desertion  ’  had  ing  out  a  few  of  the /7w/>h‘c 
asioned  by  the  adulteration  ^’^“ch  would  be  derived  from  an  cx- 
vater,  in  consequence  of  the  tension  of  the  Salmon-fishery. 

Its  discharged  into  it  from  (1.)  In  the  first  place,  it  would  break 
nufactory  on  the  upper  part  down,  in  favour  of  the  puhlic,^  that  unjust 
river.  Tlie  water  had,  in  monopoly^  which  has  already  too  long 
nee,  become  impregnated  subsisted  in  favour  of  a  single  class  of 
dons  matter,  and  not  a  sal-  proprietors.  It  would  give  to  every  heri- 
ild  enter  it.  coast  that  natural  use  and 

therefore  evident  that  anv  enjoyment  of  bis  property,  from  which  be 
ion  in  the  produce  of  certain 

.  country  to  a  wide  and  extensive  coinpeti- 
tion.  And  by  securing  an  inexhaustible 
y  1  erent  indeed  ^rom  a  supply,  it  would,  at  a  moderate  and  com- 
in  ^  le  number  of^  the  fish,  paratively  steady  price,  place  within  the 
re  is  another  consideration,  reach  of  all  classes  of  the  population,  as 
nst  convince  every  unpreju-  an  ordinar\'  article  of  rich  and  wholesome 
nd,  that  the  idea  of  the  ul-  food,  what  is  at  present  to  Ikj  found  only 
ittiriction  of  the  salmon  spe-  as  a  luxury  at  the  tables  of  the  opulent, 
any  improvements  in  the  (2.)  Nor  would  the  resulting  benefit  be 
capture,  is  wholly  visionary  confined  to  this.  The  quality  of  the  s;il- 
niloug.  mon  caught  would  be  as  much  improved, 

as  its  quantity  would  lie  increased.  The 
wn  ascertained,  by  a  very  sim-  salmon  of  the  ocean  is  well  known  to  be 
that  the  roe  of  an  ordinary  infinitely  superior  to  the  salmon  which  is 
*ntains  from  1700  to  2000  ova,  taken  in  the  fresh-water.  From  the  mo- 
supposing  that  the  number  of  ment  it  seeks  the  rivers,  it  loses  its 
'ht  into  life  from  each  tpawner  strength^  diminishes  even  in  weight,  and 
h  smaller,  how  few  spawning-  gradually  sickens,  and  becomes  emaciated 
1  he  sufficient  for  the  production  and  diseased.  The  firmness  and  richness 
d  man  could  consume  !  The  of  the  sea-fish  is  by  this  time  gone ;  .and 
reduce  of  the  Tay-fishcTies  ia  the  salmon  now  grows  comparatively  soft 
to  be  about  ,30,000.  Suppose,  and  insipid,— at  certain  seasons  absolute- 
that,  by  permitting  the  use  of  ly  unwholesome. 

♦  the  produce  of  the  river  and  (3.)  Besides,  even  in  a  national  point 
a‘tjaccnt  coast,  were  to  be  in-  of  view,  the  extension  of  the  salmon-fish- 
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cry  is  an  object  of  no  Email  im|K>rtancc. 
The  general  prosperity  of  the  country  is 
mainly  dependent  on  the  prosperity  of  aU 
the  various  classes  of  individuals  compos¬ 
ing  its  population.  Here,  then,  is  a  vast 
additional  source  of  privrrte  revenue  open¬ 
ed  up.  An  extensive  line  of  coast,  which 
yields  no  return  whatever,  holds  out  a 
promise  of  riches  at  present  incapable  of 
calculation.  Nor  is  it  the  mere  proprie¬ 
tors  of  the  coast,  and  those  directly  em¬ 
ployed  at  the  fishery,  who  will  be  bene¬ 
fited.  Employment,  and,  of  course,  a 
corres{X)ndent  remuneration  in  the  shape 
of  wages,  will  spread  on  all  sides.  A  new 
impetus  to  exertion  will  be  given,  in  dis¬ 
tricts  where,  at  present,  all  is  inactivity 
and  silence.  Villages  will  rise  up  along 
the  shores,  still  further  to  disseminate  the 
j)rogrcss  of  amelioration.  And  what,  in  a 
maritime  state  such  as  this,  may  perhaps, 
to  the  eye  of  the  statesman,  apj)ear  still 
more  im|x>rtant,  the  new  mode  of  fishing 
will  add  both  to  the  resources  and  strength 
of  the  country,  by  rearing  a  race  of  hardy 
and  indefatigable  seamen,  and  giving  em¬ 
ployment  to  a  very  great  additional  ton¬ 
nage  of  shipping,  which  would  otherwise 
never  have  existed. 

By  the  preceding  copious  analysis, 


[.March 

or  communicating  with  tlie  same,  ' 
which  has  already  been  hurried 
through  several  of  its  stages  with  the 
utmost  precipitation.  The  preamble 
to  this  bill  sets  forth,  that  it  is  in- 
tended  for  the  public  advantage,  as 
well  as  for  that  of  the  owners  of 
fisheries  on  the  river  Tay.  The  pa¬ 
trons  and  promoters  of  this  bill  have 
an  odd  sort  of  notion  of  the  public 
advant^e ;  seeing  that  the  principal 
clause  in  the  bill  is  obviously,  though 
insidiously,  calculated  to  reach  and 
put  down  the  stake-nets  which  have 
been  erected  in  the  oceafi,  near  the 
embouchure  of  the  Tay.  It  run^ 
thus,  “  And  be  it  enacted,  that,  if 
any  person  or  persons  shall  place 
ANY  THING  in,  ovcr,  across,  or  near 
the  said  river  Tap,  or  the  rivers  or 
streams  running  into  the  same,  so  as 
to  prevent  the  fish  from  entering, 
or  going  up  or  down  the  said  river 
or  streams,  then,”  &c.  &c.  Now  , 
under  the  expressions  here  cunningly 
and  artfully  employed,  it  is  clear, 
that,  if  this  bill  pass  into  a  law,  it 
will  be  equivalent  to  a  prohibition  of 
all  modes  of  fishing,  except  those 


we  have  endeavoured  to  put  our  rea-  presently  in  use, — will  effectually  pro- 
ders  in  possession  of  the  novel  and  vent  all  future  improvement,— and 
valuable  information  contained  in  will  secure  and  perpetuate  the  inju- 
this  Pamphlet ;  and,  as  far  as  lies  in  rious  monopoly  at  present  enjoynl 
our  power,  to  contribute  to  the  at-  by  the  fresh-water  proprietors.  Those 
tainment  of  one  great  object  con-  persons,  therefore,  who  possess 
lemplatcd  by  the  author,  namely,  tates  on  the  shores  of  estuaries,  or 
exciting  public  attention  to  a  subject  near  the  embouchures  of  rivers, 
of  national  im]>ortancc.  This  of  it-  should  instantly  bestir  themselvi's ; 

self  cannot  fail  to  be  productive  of  for,  most  assuredly,  should  this  Ta)- 

much  good.  W’^ere  the  light  thrown  Bill  be  carried  into  a  law,  the  prin- 
upon  the  subject  by  this  masterly  ciple  of  it  will  be  speedily  cxtciidtHl 
Pamphlet  to  be  widely  and  generally  to  the  other  fishing  rivers  in  Scoi- 
didused,  (and  this  is  now  inevitable,)  land  ;  and  all  future  improvement,  in 
the  absunl  monopoly  of  the  upper  this  important  branch  of  national 
heritors,*  founded  u]X)n  acts  passed  industry,  receive  the 
in  a  rude  and  barbarous  age,  could  The  public,  too,  and,  above  all,  tbe 
not  exist  a  single  day.  Indeed  these  press,  should  make  common  cause 
sagacious  ix'rsons  appear  to  have  had  with  the  ci-devant  proprietors  of  stake- 
asortof**  fatal  presentiment**  that  the  nets;  in  which  case,  truth,  andrea- 
hollow-grounds  upon  which  they  have  son,  and  expediency,  and  justw, 
rwted  tneir  pretensions  would  soon  must  prove  more  than  a  match 
give  way  under  them,  unless  fortified  the  clubbed  and  combined  cunnin!:, 
and  upheld  by  some  fresh  supports,  trickery,  and  selfishness,  of  a  junto 
Acconlingly,  they  have  smuggled  in-  of  country  lairds,  conspiring  togetner 
to  the  House  ot  Commons  a  Bill,  to  steal  a  march  on  the  supinencss  o 
“  for  regulating  and  improving  the  their  opponents,  and  bolster  up  an 
S^mon-fisherics  in  the  river  Tay,  and  odious  monopoly,  to  the  inani^t  in 
the  rivers  or  streams  running  into  jury  and  detriment  of  the  kingdoin 


The  present  Session  of  Parliament  alTords  an  instructive  instance  of  the 
and  inconsistency  of  permitting  private  legislation  in  matters  of  vital  imporunct 
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the  deformed  transformed  ;  a  drama,  hy  loud  ryron. 

LONDON.  J.  and  H.  L.  HUNT.  182t. 

I  r  there  is  any  spectacle  more  pe-  of  his  poetical  powers;  but  the 
culiarly  melancholy  than  another,  present  publication,  we  think,  has 
it  is  the  sight  of  a  noble  mind  over-  brought  the  question  fairly  to  issue, 
thrown,  and  of  genius  sinking  into  a  and  of  the  result  we  think  no  hu- 
premature  decay ;  the  view  of  a  man  being  can  entertain  a  doubt, 
mighty  intellect  wasting  its  energies  In  short,  it  seems  as  if  his  career 
on  ribaldry  and  absurdity, — con-  was  destined  to  end  as  it  began  ; 
scious  of  declining  popularity,  yet  and  that  the  short-lived  brilliancy, 
struggling  with  fretful  impatience  to  which  succeeded  the  lowering  morn- 
inaintain  its  hold  on  the  public  mind,  ing  of  his  poetical  day,  is  likely  to 
by  flattering  its  worst  passions,  in  the  terminate  in  tlie  gloom  and  silence 
cheapest  and  most  accessible  form  ;  of  neglect. 

or  endeavouring  ambitiously  to  re-  We  are  inclined  to  consider  the 
vive  some  trace  of  the  spirit  of  other  present  work  as  peculiarly  calcula- 
days,  and  yet  only  suggesting,  by  the  ted  to  bring  the  point  fairly  to  trial, 
comparison,  the  impotence  of  its  pre-  because  the  subject,  however  objec- 
sent  eftbrts.  Were  it  not  for  the  evi-  tionable  in  its  tendencies,  is  obvious- 
dent  self-complacency  and  satisfac-  ly  one  that  is  particularly  congenial 
tion  with  which  Lord  Byron  has  given  to  the  feelings  of  the  author ; — erni- 
to  the  world  the  late  Cantos  of  his  nently  calculated  to  call  forth  that 
Bon  Juan,  and  this,  his  latest  per-  melancholy  and  sarcastic  eloquence 
fonnance,  we  should  have  considered  that  bound  the  public  mind  with  its 
these  publications  as  a  series  of  ex-  resistless  spells,  so  long  and  so  will- 
j)eriments  on  the  patience  of  the  pub-  ingly — and  that  strange  succession 
lie,  of  which  this  last  was  to  be  con-  and  contrast,  of  contempt  and  insen- 
sidered  the  ne  plus  ultra  ;  but  the  sibility  to  the  virtues  and  the  suffer- 
tone  in  which  his  Lordship  speaks  of  ings  of  mankind,  with  occasional  re- 
his  efforts,  leaves  us  no  room  to  lentings,  and  involuntary  abandon- 
doubt,  that,  whatever  may  be  the  ment  to  gentler  themes  and  softer 
opinion  of  the  public,  he  himself  en-  feelings.  In  the  present  Drama,  he 
tertains  a  very  comfortable  convic-  has  adopted  the  idea  of  Goiithe  ;  and 
tion  of  their  excellence,  and  that  the  the  Caesar  of  the  play,  a  reproduction 
supposition  of  his  declining  popu-  of  INIephistophilis,  accompanies  the 
larity  being  in  any  way  owing  to  his  hero  through  the  varied  scenes  of  hu- 
declining  nowers,  will  be  positively  man  life,  sneering  at  mankind,  laugh- 
the  last  solution  of  the  difficulty  to  ing  down  all  generous  and  noble  emo- 
which  his  Lordship  will  be  likely  to  tions,  dissolving  fair  illusions,  and 
hpe  recourse,  ^’ve  confess  wre  have  exposing  the  weaknesses  that  alloy 
yielded  reluctantly  to.  the  conviction  the  purest  displays  of  human  virtue; 
that  such  is  the  case ;  because  we  are  while  the  hero  himself,  yet  in  the 
hardly  disposed  to  consider  such  ca-  first  flush  of  youthful  feeling,  yields 
pnVci  as  Don  Juan  (the  mere  de»  slowly  and  reluctantly  to  the  dead- 
lassmens  of  a  great  mind)  as  afford-  ening  vices  of  his  infernal  instructor, 
ing  any  fair  index  of  the  rise  or  fall  To  attempt  such  a  delineation  after 


the  State.  At  the  very  time  that  this  Tay-Bill  is  making  the  grand  tour  of  Parlia- 
jRcnt,  another  Bill  has  been  introduced  for  amending  and  improving  the  Act  of  180!, 
in  relation  to  the  fishings  on  the  Solway,  which  are  exempted  from  the  operation  of 
the  Gothic  Acts  that  affect  the  other  Salmon-fisheries  of  Scotland,  and  in  which  stakc- 
ueu  are  not  only  not  prohibited,  but  in  full  operation.  These  Bills  are  diametrically 
upposed  to  each  other,  in  principle  and  in  object ;  and  should  both  be  carried  into 
laws.  Parliament  will  be  placed  in  the  strange  predicament  of  declaring  one  and  the 
thing,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  to  be  lawful  and  unlawful.  “  Is  it  possible,” 
aks  our  author,  “  to  deny,  that  there  is  urgent  necessity  for  full  inquiry  into  the 
‘•tate  of  that  law'  under  w’hich  such  things  can  occur  ?” 
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(ioi'thf,  was  a  dangerous  task  ;  but,  Let  these  hyacintl 

)>crha{>s,  of  all  men,  Lord  Byron  was  Be  his  long,  flo 

the  one  apparently  most  calculated  wave  o'er  his 

to  surmount  the  difficulty  ;  and  yet  As  thou  wavest 

we  say  with  contidence,  that  a  more  ^ 

worthless  and  miserable  performance,  *  ™  , 

a  work  more  utterly  devoid  of  ixte-  ®“Ar  “  *' 

try,  (we  say  nothing  of  pnnciple,)  we  ,  ^ 

have  never  had  the  misfortune  to  mould,  in  w 

peruse.  But  our  readers  shall  judge  g^re 

lor  themselves.  And  drank  the 

The  plot,  or  at  least  the  com-  Let  his  limbs  be  t 
mcncement,  is  taken  from  a  very  Which  clay  can 

wild  and  original  romance,  which  we  And  his  aspect  thi 
remember  to  have  read  many  years  On  earth  to  be 

ago,  entitled  the  Three  Brothers.  Elements,  near  nr 

'^rhe  scene,  however,  which  Lord  Be  mingled  an( 

Byron  has  selected,  is  certainly  not  Know  me,  and  h 

a  favourable  specimen.  It  is  this:  And  leap  to  mj 

Arnold,  a  deformed  youth,  wearied  Sunburns,  awake 
with  the  persecution  of  his  mother, 

Bertha,  is  about  to  commit  suicide,  ^ 

when  suddenly  a  cloud  comes  over  a  “  stand  m  cr 

neighbouring  fountain  ;  and  from  the  The  stranger  th 
mist  a  tall,  dark  figure  comes  for-  cast-off  body  of  Ai 
ward,  who  after  sneering  (not  very  magnificent  address 
successfully)  at  his  hump,  informs 

him  that  it  is  in  his  power  to  bestow  Clay  !  not  dead,  but  » 
upon  him  a  more  attractive  form.  Though  no  man  wo 
Arnold  readily  embraces  the  offer,  immortal  no  less 
and  the  shadow^s  of  Julius  Caesar,  Deigns  not  to  refusi 
Alcibiades,  Socrates,  Anthony,  Deme- 

trius  Poliorcetes,  and  Achilles,  sue-  All  clay  is  of  equal  me 
ccssfully  pass  before  hun.  Arnold  . 

ehuses  the  shape  of  the  last.  The  Tl  f*'  u?' k  ' 

following  chonis  describes  the  pro- 

cess  by  which  the  chanp  is  effected,  or  immortal  souls  ^ 
and  let  tho^  who  recollect  the  cho-  p„,i„g  „hat  doth  no 
*!?  ®®y  what  they  Howling  for  a  drop  oi 

think  of  this  Ri, miner  in  n  nilP 


I  The  Stranf^er  takes  some  earthy  and 
moulds  it  alon{^  (he  turf  and  then  ad¬ 
dresses  the  Phantom  of  Achilles. 


Beautiful  shadow 
Of  Thetis's  boy  ! 

Who  sleeps  in  the  meadow, 
Whose  grass  grows  o'er  Troy 
From  the  red  earth,  like  Adam, 
Thy  likeness  I  shape, 

As  the  Being  who  made  him, 
Whose  actions  I  ape. 

Thou  clay,  be  all  glowing, 

Till  the  roee  in  his  cheek 
Be  as  fair  as,  wrhen  blowing, 

It  wears  its  first  streak  ! 

Ye  yioleu  !  I  scatter. 

Now  turn  into  eyes  ! 

And  thou  sunshiny  water, 

Of  blood  take  the  guise  ! 
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.^rno/i.— The  sun  goes  down  as  calm-  and  the  hump-backed  satirest  ob 
ly,  and  perhaps  serves: — 

More  beautifully,  than  he  did  on  Rome 
t){i  the  day  Remus  leapt  her  wall. 

1  saw  him. 

JrrK)/i.— You  I 

Crsar _ Yes,  sir.  You  forget  I  am  or 

was 

Spirit,  till  1  took  up  with  your  cast  shai>e 
And  a  worse  name.  I’m  Caesar  and  a 
hunch-back 

Now.  Well !  the  first  of  Caesars  was  a 
bald-head, 

And  loved  his  laurels  better  as  a  wig 
(So  history  says)  than  as  a  glory.  Thus 
The  world  runs  on,  but  we’ll  be  merry 
still. 

1  saw  your  Romulus  (simple  as  I  am) 

Slay  his  own  twin,  quick-born  of  the 
same  womb, 

Because  he  leapt  a  ditch  (*twas  then  no 
wall, 

Whate’er  it  now  be ;)  and  Rome’s  earliest 
cement 

Was  brother’s  blood;  and  if  its  native 
blood 

Be  spilt  till  the  choked  Tiber  be  as  red 
As  e’er  ’twas  yellow,  it  will  never  wear 
The  deep  hue  of  the  Ocean  and  the  Earth, 

Wliich  the  great  robber  sons  of  Fratricide 
Have  made  their  never-ceasing  scene  of 
slaughter 
For  ages. 

Arnold..^B\st  what  have  these  done, 
their  far 

Remote  descendants,  who  have  lived  in 
peace. 

The  peace  of  heaven,  and  in  her  sun¬ 
shine  of 

Piety  ? 

Crrwr.— And  what  had  they  done, 
whom  the  old 

Romans  o’ersw'ept  ?— -Hark  ! 

Arnold..~JThey  are  soldiers  singing 
A  reckless  roundelay,  upon  the  eve 
Hf  many  deaths,  it  may  be  of  their  own. 

CflPiar.— -And  whv  shniilrl  thpv  not  sinor 


As  though  it  were  an  altar  ;  now  his  foot 
Is  on  it,  and>-w'hat  have  vve  here?  a 
Roman  ?  [A  man  fulls. 

The  first  !>ird  of  the  covey  !  he  has  fallen 
On  the  outside  of  the  nest.  Why,  how 
now,  fellow  ? 

The  Wounded  Man. — A  drop  of  w’ater! 
C(Ftar. — Blood’s  the  only  liquid 
Nearer  than  Tiber. 

Wounded  Man. — I  have  died  for 
Rome.  [Dies. 

Caesar _ And  so  did  Bourbon,  in  ano¬ 

ther  sense. 

Oh  these  immortal  men  !  and  their  great 
motives  ! 

But  I  must  after  my  young  charge.  He  is 
By  this  time  i’  the  forum.  Charge  ! 
charge ! 

yCaesar  mounts  the  ladder;  the  scene  closes. 

Several  scenes  of  blood  and  outrage 
follow  within  the  city.  Arnold  fights 
with  Benvenuto  Cellini  and  is  wound¬ 
ed — enters  St.  Peter's  just  as  Olim¬ 
pia  is  about  to  be  sacrificed  to  the 
brutality  of  his  soldiers — and  endea¬ 
vours  in  vain  to  persuade  her  to  place 
herself  under  his  protection.  She 
rejects  his  offer  with  indignation, 
and  dashes  herself  from  the  altar  on 
the  pavement.  Arnold  exclaims 

Eternal  God  ! 

I  feel  thee  now' !  Help !  help !  She’s  gone. 
Ctrwr.— ApproaciCes.  am  here. 
Arnold,-^’Tho\x  !  but  oh,  save  her  ! 
Caesar,-.-,^ assisting  him  io  raise  Olim¬ 
pia,  hath  done  it  well; 

The  leap  was  serious. 

Arnold,.-^Oh  !  she  is  lifeless  ! 
an  admirable  cecsar _ If  • 

ing  a  splendid  ghe  be  so,  I  have  nought  to  do  with  that : 
in  its  stead,  Hie  rssarrection  is  beyond  me. 
i  one  of  the  yfriioM.— Slave! 

ever  recollect  C<riar.— .Aye,  slave  or  master,  ’tis  all 

ourbon  falls,  one :  metfainks 


/ 
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(ijod  wordf:,  how  ever,  are  as  w  ell  at  They  bear  off  the 


times, 

Arnolfl. — Words  ! — Caiist  thou  aid 
her  ? 

Cator.-—!  will  try.  A  sprinkling 
Of  that  same  holy  w  ater  may  be  useful. 

( lie  ht  tngi  tome  in  his  helmet  from  the 
font. 

.4rn()/d.— 'Tis  mixed  with  blood, 
rff  .«ar.— There  is  no  cleaner  now 
In  Rome, 


!o  j\ootha  Sound,  S;c.  UMarch 

They  bear  off  the  body,— and  here 
the  drama  ends,  the  Third  Act  con- 
taining  merely  the  opening  choru? : 
but  we  are  informed  by  Lord  Byror., 
that  should  the  public  shew  any 
anxiety  for  their  appearance,  a  few 
more  Cantos  are  forthcoming.  If 
their  apjxjarance  is  to  depend  on  this 
contingency,  wc  suspect  the  publica. 
tion  will  be  postponed  to  the  Greek 
Kalends. 


NARRATIVE  OF  A  VOYAGE  TO  NOOTKA  SOUND,  &C.  BY  JOHN  R.  JEWITT. 


Wt  have  much  pleasure  in  intro¬ 
ducing  to  the  notice  of  our  readers 
this  inotlest  and  unj)retending  per¬ 
formance,  (a  repriiit  from  an  Ameri¬ 
can  edition,)  now'  on  the  eve  of  pub¬ 
lication,  which  is  really  the  only  to¬ 
lerable  account  of  Nootka  which  has 
yet  appeared.  It  is  w'ritten  with  a 
total  absence  of  artifice,  and  straining 
after  effect,  in  a  style  which,  though 
it  may  sometimes  excite  a  smile  by 
its  homeliness,  can  hardly  fail  to  im¬ 
press  on  the  reader  a  conviction  of 
the  authenticity  of  the  striking  inci¬ 
dents  w'hich  the  narrative  contains. 
The  surprise  of  the  ship,  and  mur¬ 
der  of  the  crew, — the  motive  w'hich 
led  to  that  barbarous  outrage, — the 
esca|>e  of  the  author  and  liis  com¬ 
panion,— their  residence  nmong  the 

savages,  and  the  device  by  which 
their  liberty  is  regainetl, — arc  all  de¬ 
tailed  with  a  plainness  (and,  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  last  of  these  incidents, 
with  a  candid  admission  of  a  mean 
deception  on  the  part  of  Jewitt) 
that  must  afford  sufficient  proof  of 
liis  sincerity.  The  information  w  hich 
the  book  contains,  as  to  the  singular 
manners  and  customs  of  the  savages, 
is  various  and  extensive  ;  and,  on  the 
whole,  the  narrative  may  be  said  to 
unite,  in  an  uncommon  degree,  the 
interest  arising  from  the  det2^  of 
“moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field,” 
with  the  utility  arising  from  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  new  facU,  connected  both  with 
the  moral  constitution  of  man,  and 
the  appearances  of  Nature.  We  quote, 
as  a  specimen  of  Jewitt’s  manner,  his 
account  of  the  seizure  of  the  vessel 
by  Maquina,  the  chief  of  the  Noot- 
kese. 

On  the  19th  the  king  came  again  on 
board,  and  was  incited  by  the  captain  to 
dine  with  him.  He  had  much  conver¬ 


sation  w  ith  Captain  Salter,  and  informed 
him  that  there  w’ere  plenty  of  wild  ducks 
and  geese  near  Friendly  Cove  ;  on  which 
the  Captain  made  him  a  present  of  a 
double- bcirrel led  fowling-piece,  with  which 
he  appeared  to  be  greatly  pleased,  and 
soon  after  went  on  shore. 

On  the  20th  we  were  nearly  ready  for 
our  departure,  having  taken  in  what  wood 
and  w'ater  we  were  in  need  of. 

.The  next  day  Maquina  came  on  board 
with  nine  |mir  of  wild-ducks,  as  a  present, 
at  the  same  time  he  brought  with  him 
the  gun,  one  of  the  locks  of  which  he 
had  broken,  telling  the  captain  that  it 
was  2>€sltak^  that  is,  bad.  Captain  Salter 
was  very  much  offended  at  this  observa¬ 
tion,  and  considering  it  as  a  mark  of  con¬ 
tempt  for  his  present,  he  called  the  kin" 
a  liar,  adding  ether  opprobrious  tcims, 
and  taking  the  gun  from  him,  tosst‘d  it 
indignantly  into  the  cabin,  and  calling  me 
to  him,  said,  “  .John,  this  fellow  he- 
broken  this  beautiful  fowling-piece,  sec 
if  you  can  mend  it.”  On  examining  it, 

1  told  him  that  it  could  he  done.  As  I 

have  already  observed,  Maquina  knew  a 
number  of  English  words,  and  unlortu- 
nately  understood  but  too  well  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  reproachful  terms  that  the  cap¬ 
tain  addressed  to  him.  He  said  not  a 
word  in  reply,  but  his  countenance  suni- 
ciently  expressed  the  rage  he  felt,  • 
he  exerted  himself  to  suppress  it ;  and 
observed  him,  while  captain  ww 
speaking,  repeatedly  put  hia  hand  to  i* 
throat,  and  rub  it  upcm  his  boiwn,  wwC" 
he  afterwards  told  me  was  to  keep  down 
his  heart,  which  was  rising  into  hii  throat, 
and  choaking  him.  He  soon  after  wen 
on  shore  with  his  men,  evidently  mac 
discomposed.  . 

On  the  morning  of  the  f2d,  the 
came  off  to  us  as  usual  with 
remained  on  board ;  when  about 
Maquina  came  alongride,'  with  .  «»>«• 
derable  number  of  hii  chiefs  and  . 
their  canoes,  who,  after  going 
the  customary  examination,  were 
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tfd  inU)  the  ship.  He  had  a  whistle  in  hideous  dream,  and  still  think  it  real, 

his  hand,  and  over  his  face  a  very  ugly  Never,  no,  never  shall  1  lose  from  niy 

mask  of  wo  kI,  representing  the  head  of  mind  the  impression  of  that  dreadful 

Mime  "ill]  beast,  appeared  to  be  remark-  moment.  I  expected  every  instant  to 

ablv  ^iKki-humoured  and  gay,  and  whilst  share  the  wretched  fiUe  of  my  unfortu- 
his  jx'ople  sung  and  capered  about  the  nate  companions,  and  when  I  heard  the 
deck,  entertaining  us  with  a  variety  of  song  of  triumph,  by  which  these  infcnial 
antick  tricks  and  gestures,  he  blew  his  yells  were  succeeded,  my  blood  ran  cold 
whistle  to  a  kind  of  tune  which  seemed  in  my  veins. 

to  rff^late  their  motions.  As  Captain  Having  at  length  sufficiently  recovered 
Salter  was  walking  on  the  quarter-deck,  my  senses  to  look  around  me,  after  wip- 
amusing  himself  with  their  dancing,  the  ing  the  blood  tVom  my  eyes,  I  saw  that 
king  came  up  to  him,  and  inquired  when  the  hatch  of  the  steerage  was  shut.  This 
he  Mitcnded  to  go  to  sea  ?  He  answered,  was  done,  as  I  afterwards  discovered, 
to-morrow.  Maquina  then  said,  “  You  by  order  of  Maquina,  who,  on  seeing 
love  >almon — much  in  Friendly  Cove,  the  savage  strike  at  me  with  the  axe, 
why  not  go  then  and  catch  some  ?”  The  told  him  not  to  hurt  me,  for  that  I  was 
captain  thought  that  it  would  be  very  de-  the  armourer,  and  would  be  useful  to 
sirable  to  have  a  good  supply  of  these  fish  them  in  repairing  their  arms  ;  while,  at 
for  the  voyage,  and,  on  consulting  with  the  same  time,  to  prevent  any  of  his  men 
Mr  Delouisa,  it  was  agreed  to  send  part  from  injuring  me,  he  had  the  hatch 
of  the  crew  on  shore  after  dinner,  with  closed.  But  to  me  this  circumstance 
the  seine,  in  order  to  procure  a  quantity,  wore  a  very  different  appearance,  for  I 
Maquina  and  his  chiefs  staid  and  dined  thought  that  these  barbarians  had  only 
on  Ixiard,  and  after  dinner  the  chief  mate  prolonged  my  life  in  order  to  deprive  me 
went  off  with  nine  men  in  the  jolly-boat  of  it  by  the  most  cruel  tortures, 
and  yawl,  to  fish  at  Friendly  Cove,  hav-  I  remained  in  this  horrid  state  of  sus* 
ing  set  the  stew^ard  on  board  at  our  w  a-  pense  for  a  very  long  time,  when,  at 
tering. place,  to  w'ash  the  captain’s  clothes,  length,  the  hatch  was  opened,  and  Ma- 
Shortly  after  the  departure  of  the  quina,  cjtlHng  me  by  name,  ordered  me 
boats,  1  went  down  to  my  vice-bench  in  to  come  up.  I  gro|XHi  my  way  up  as 
the  steerage,  where  I  was  employed  in  w’ell  as  I  w’as  able,  being  almost  blinded 
cleaning  muskets.  I  had  not  been  there  with  the  blood  that  flowed  from  my 
more  than  an  hour,  w’hen  I, heard  the  men  w'ound,  and  so  w'eak  as  with  difficulty  to 
hoisting  in  the  long-boat,  which,  in  a  few'  walk.  The  king,  on  perceiving  my  situ- 
minutes  after,  w'as  succeeded  by  a  great  ation,  ordered  one  of  his  men  to  bring  a 
hustle  and  confusion  on  deck.  I  imme-  pot  of  water  to  wash  the  blood  from  my 
diately  ran  up  the  steerage  stairs,  but  face,  w'hich  having  done,  I  was  able  to 
scarcely  was  my  head  above  deck,  w’hen  see  distinctly  with  one  of  my  ey'es,  but 
I  was  caught  by  the  hair  by  one  of  the  the  other  was  so  swollen,  from  my  wound, 
•avages,  and  lifted  from  my  feet ;  fortu-  that  it  was  closed.  But  what  a  terrific 
nately  for  me,  my  hair  being  short,  and  spectacle  met  my  eyes  !  six  naked  sava- 

the  ribbon  w'ith  which  it  was  tied  slip-  ges,  standing  in  a  circle  around  me,  co¬ 
ping,  I  fell  from  his  hold  into  the  steer-  vered  with  the  blood  of  my  murdered 
As  I  was  falling,  he  struck  at  me  comrades,  with  their  daggers  uplifted  in 
With  an  axe,  w'hich  cut  a  deep  gash  in  their  hands,  prepared  to  strike.  I  now 
my  forehead,  and  penetrated  Uic  skull,  thought  my  last  moment  had  come,  and 
but  in  consequence  of  his  losing  his  hold,  reconimended  my  soul  to  my  Maker. 

1  luckily  escaped  the  full  force  of  the  The  king,  who,  ns  I  have  already  oh- 
‘Ow,  which,  otherwise,  would  have  served,  knew  enough  of  English  to  make 
cleft  my  head  in  two.  I  stunned  and  himself  understood,  entered  the  circle, 
''cnselesf,  upon  the  floor.  How  long  I  and  placing  himself  before  me,  addressed 
continued  in  this  situation  I  know  not,  me  nearly  in  the  following  w'ords 
on  recovering  my  senses,  the  first  “  John— -I  speak— you  no  say  no — You 
ming  that  1  did  was  to  try  to  get  up ;  say  no — daggers  come  !”  He  then  asked 
.  ^’^k  was  I,  from  the  loss  of  blood,  m^  if  I  would  be  his  slave  during  my 

I  fainted  and  f(dl.  1  was,  however,  life— If  I  would  fight  for  him  in  his  bat- 
soon  recalled  to  my  recollection,  by  three  ties— If  I  would  repair  his  muskets,  and 
oad  shouts  or  yells  from  the  savages,  moke  daggers  and  knives  for  him — with 
w  ich  conviaeed  me  that  they  had  got  several  other  questions,  to  all  of  which  I 
of  the  ship.  It  is  imixNHible  w'as  careful  to  answer,  yes.  He  then  told 
^  describe  my  feelings  at  tbif  ter-  me  he  would  spare  my  life,  and  ordered 
sound.  Some  faint  idea  may  be  me  to  kiss  his  hands  and  feet,  to  show  my 
of  them,  by  those  who  have  submission  to  him,  which  I  did.  In  the 
oown  what  it  is  to  half-waken  from  a  meantime,  his  people  were  very  clamor- 
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ous  to  have  put  me  to  deaths  so  that  there 
should  be  none  of  us  left  to  tell  our  story 
to  our  countrymen,  and  to  prevent  them 
from  coming  to  trade  with  them ;  but 
the  king,  in  the  most  determined  manner, 
op))osed  their  wishes  ;  and  to  his  favour 
uin  1  wholly  indebted  for  my  l)eing  yet 
among  tlte  living. 

As  I  was  busy  at  work  at  the  time  of 
the  attack,  1  was  without  my  coat,  and 
what  with  the  coldness  of  the  weather, 
my  feebleness  from  loss  of  blood,  the  pain 
of  my  wound,  and  the  extreme  agitation 
and  terror  that  I  still  felt,  I  shook  like  a 
leaf,  which  the  king  observing,  went  into 
the  cabin,  and  bringing  up  a  greaUcoat 
that  Ixilonged  to  the  captain,  threw’  it 
over  my  shoulders,  telling  me  to  drink 
some  rum  from  a  lx>ttle  which  he  handed 
me,  at  the  same  time  giving  me  to  un¬ 
derstand  that  it  would  be  good  for  me, 
and  keep  me  from  trembling  as  I  did.  1 
took  a  draught  of  it,  after  w  hich,  taking 
me  by  the  hand,  he  led  me  to  the  quar¬ 
ter-deck,  where  the  most  horrid  sight 
l)resented  itself  that  ever  my  eyes  wit¬ 
nessed — the  heads  of  our  unfortunate  cap¬ 
tain  and  his  crew',  to  the  number  of 
twenty-five,  were  all  arranged  in  a  line  ; 
and  Maquina,  ordering  one  of  his  people 
to  bring  a  head,  asked  we  whose  it  w’as  ? 
I  answered,  the  captain’s ;  in  like  manner 
the  others  w’erc  showed  me,  and  I  told 
him  the  names,  excepting  a  few  that  w’ere 
so  horribly  mangled  that  1  w’as  not  able  to 
recognize  them. 

I  now  discovered  that  all  our  unfortu¬ 
nate  crew  had  been  massacred,  and  learn¬ 
ed,  that,  after  getting  possession  of  the 
shij),  the  savages  had  broke  oj)en  the 
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arm*chest  and  magazine,  and,  supplying 
themselves  with  ammunition  and  arms 
sent  a  party  on  shore  to  attack  our  men. 
who  had  gone  thither  to  fish,  and  Inking 
joined  by  numbers  from  the  village,  with- 
out  difficulty  overpowered  and  murdered 
them,  and  cutting  off  thsir  heads,  brought 
them  on  board,  after  throwing  their  bo. 
dies  into  the  sea.  On  looking  upon  the 
deck,  1  saw  it  entirely  covered  with  the 
blood  of  my  poor  comrades,  whose  throats 
had  been  cut  with  their  own  jack-knives, 
the  savages  having  seized  the  opportuiiiiv 
while  they  were  busy  in  hoisting  in  the 
boat,  to  grapple  with  them,  and  overpower 
them  by  their  numbers ;  in  the  scuffle 
the  captain  was  thrown  overboard,  and 
dispatched  by  those  in  the  canoes,  who 
immediately  cut  off  his  head.  Whit  I 
felt  on  this  occasion  may  be  more  readily 
conceived  than  express^. 

After  I  had  answered  his  questions 
Maquina  took  my  silk  handkerchief  from 
my  neck,  and  bound  it  around  my  head, 
placing  over  the  wound  a  leaf  of  tolmcco, 
of  which  we  had  a  quantity  on  board. 
This  was  done  at  my  desire,  as  I  had 
often  found,  from  personal  exj^rience, 
the  benefit  of  this  application  to  cuts. 

Maquina  then  ordered  me  to  get  the 
ship  under  weigh  for  Friendly  Cove.  This 
I  did  by  cutting  the  cables,  and  sending 
some  of  the  natives  aloft  to  loose  the 
sails,  which  they  performed  in  a  very 
bungling  manner.  But  they  succeeded 
so  far  in  loosing  the  jib  and  top-sails,  that, 
with  the  advantage  of  fair  wind,  1  sot- 
ceeded  in  getting  the  ship  into  the  Cove, 
where,  by  order  of  the  king,  I  ran  her 
ashore  on  a  sandy-beach. 
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Each  delicate  and  savoury  receipt. 

Each  exquisitely-season’d  oglio, 
is  to  the  \cry  fancy  such  a  treat. 

It  should  have  occupied  a  folio  ! 

But  even  if  they  had  no  |>oesc8sed. 
And  though  their  merits  for  no  praise 
did  call. 

Thou  art  thyself,  in  fact,  so  full  of  yest  *, 
Thou  might’st  have  serv’d  for  WcAenf 
to  them  all ! 

Thy  thrice-potent  onions  will  suffice 
(And  to  posterity  the  art  bequeath) 

To  bring,  not  only  “  water  to  the  eyes,” 
Butin  whole  torrenU  to  the  very  tfflh  f 


I  hope  and  trust  that  thou’rt  already 
hook’d. 

Or  1  should  fear  thy  saucy  skill,  to 
prove  ^ 

That  this  morceaUf  however  ill  ’tis  cook  d. 

Is  nothing  but  a  jflain  “  receipt  for 
love.” 

This  were  “  a  consummation  to  be 
wish’d 

(I  value  a  good  roasting  not  a  jot !) 

But  if  nnhook'd.-XtifSi  I’m  completely 
dUKi! 

And  my  poor  character  is  gone  lo  pot ! 

H.  B. 


Doctor,  liesides  being  remarkably  acute  himself,  generally  carries  a  bottle  of 
.^<A..toirrr  in  his  pocket. 

Kitchen,  in  the  Scotch  language,  signifies  relish. 
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LONDON.  nal  of  a  Residence  in  Chile,  and  Voyage 

A  very  extensive  work  is  prei>aring  for  from  the  Pacific,  in  the  years  1822  and 
publication,  in  three  volumes,  folio,  con-  1823,  preceded  by  an  account  of  the  re¬ 
sisting  of  a  Complete  History  of  London,  volutions  in  Chile  since  the  year  1810, 
Westminster,  and  Southwark,  interspersed  and  jiarticularly  of  the  transactions  of  the 
Avitli  biographical  notices  of  eminent  per-  squadron  of  Chile  under  l.ord  Cochrane, 
suns,  and  compiled  from  the  Public  Re-  They  will  each  api)ear  in  a  quarto  volume, 
cords,  the  Archives  of  the  City,  and  from  with  engravings. 

other  original  and  authentic  sources,  by  Mr  Maugham  is  about  to  publish  the 
.1.  Bavlev,  esq.  F.R.S.  and  F.S.A.  one  of  Pupil’s  Pharmacopoeia,  being  a  literal 
his  Majesty’s  sub-commissioners  on  the  translation  of  the  new  edition  of  the  Lon- 
Public  Records,  and  author  of  the  “  His-  don  Pharmacopoeia,  the  English  following 
torv  of  the  Tow'er  of  London.”  The  the  original  in  italics,  w'ord  for  word,  and 
embellishments  of  the  work,  which  will  the  Latin  text  being  marked,  to  facilitate 
consist  of  general  views  of  the  metropolis,  a  proper  pronunciation. 

|)ublic  buildings,  •  remains  of  antiquity,  Capt.  Brooke  has  the  following  works 
churches,  monuments,  portraits  of  emi-  nearly  ready  for  the  press,  viz.~-l. 
nent  |x?rsons,  seals,  &c.  will  be  executed  Narrative  of  a  short  Residence  in  Nor- 
bv  engravers  of  the  highest  celebrity,  from  w’egian  Lapland,  with  an  account  of  a 
drawings  by  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  R.A.  winter’s  journey,  jHirformed  with  rcin- 
Messrs,  Blore,  Wild,  and  other  distin-  deer,  through  Norwegian  Russia  and 
gui^hed  artists.  It  will  be  published  in  Swedish  Lapland,  inters|)ersed  with  nu- 
Parts,  the  first  of  which  will  ap]x?ar  in  merous  plates,  and  various  particulars  re- 
Xoveml)er  1824,  and  will  be  continued  in  lating  to  the  l^aplanders.  2.  Lithogra- 
the  following  manner: — The  second,  phic  Illustrations  of  a  Journey  across  Lap- 
third,  and  fourth  Parts,  at  intervals  of .  land,  from  the  shores  of  the  Polar  Sea  to 
four  months,  and  all  the  remainder  of  the  the  Gulph  of  Bothnia,  chiefly  with  rein¬ 
work  at  regular  quarterly  periods.  '  deer,  and  during  the  month  of  December ; 

Dr  Ellis,  F.R.S.  sec.  S.A.,  is  preparing  showing  the  manner  in  which  the  La|>- 
a  collection  of  Original  Lett^s,  chiefly  landers  perform  their  winter  expeditions, 
illustrative  of  English  history,  including  the  appearances  of  the  northern  lights, 
numerous  royal  letters,  published  from  and  the  most  striking  features  and  inci- 
autographs  in  the  British  Museum,  and  dents  that  occurred  during  the  above 
one  or  two  other  collections,  in  three  period.  3.  The  Second  Number  of  the 
volumes,  crown  octavo.  Northern  Scenery. 

Among  the  literary  novelties  of  the  The  lovers  of  the  drama  W'ill  be  grati- 
day,  Memoirs  of  Captain  Rock,  the  cele-  fied  to  learn,  that  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of 
brated  Irish  Chieftain,  w’ith  some  account  J.  P.  Kemble,  Esq.  including  a  history  of 
of  his  ancestors,  are  about  to  make  their  the  stage  from  the  time  of  Garrick  to  the 
appearance,  dictated  by  himself !  His  present  jieriod,  will  shortly  appear  from 
amanuensis  is  Mr  Moore  the  poet.  the  pen  of  Mr  J.  Bow'den. 

A  Narrative  of  a  Tour  through  Parts  The  Rev.  T.  F.  Dibdin,  F.R.S.  S.A. 
of  the  Netherlands,  Holland,  Germany,  announces  a  w'ork,  under  the  title  of  the 

Swizerland,  Savoy,  and  France,  in  the  Library  Companion,  or  the  young  Man’s 
year  1821-22,  including  a  description  of  Guide  and  the  Old  Man’s  Comfort  in  the 
the  Rhine  voyage  in  the  middle  of  au-  formation  of  a  Library', 
tumn,  and  the  stupendous  scenery  of  the  Biographical  and  Historical  Memoirs 
Alps  in  the  depth  of  winter,  will  shortly  of  the  Founders  and  principal  Benefactors 
imblished  by  C.  Tennant,  Esq. ;  con-  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
taining  an  appendix,  fac-simile  copies,  bridge,  are  announced  by  A.  Chalmers, 
^th  afair  transcript  in  French,  and  a  Esq.  F.S.A.  in  four  volumes,  octavo, 
b^slition  in  English,  of  eight  letters,  in  Either  division  may  be  purchased  separate- 
we  hand-writing  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  ly,  as  the  Memoirs  of  each  University 
to  his  wife  Joaephine,  the  originals  of  will  form  two  volumes. 

are  in  the  possession  of  Mr  Tennant.  The  Rev.  W.  S.  GRly  w  ill  shortly  pub- 
Two  new  works  on  South  America  are  lish,  a  Narrative  of  an  Excursion  to  the 
^nounced  by  Mrs  Graham  t  the  Journal  Mountains  of  Piedmont  in  the  year  1S23, 
«  a  V(^age  to  Brazil,  and  Residence  and  Researches  among  the  Vaudois,  with 
JJ^duringpart  of  the  years  1821, 22,and  illustrations  of  the  very  interesting  history 
^  including  an  account  of  the  Revolu-  of  these  Protestant  inhabitants  of  the  Cot- 
^^which  brought  about  the  indepen-  tian  Alps ;  with  an  appendix,  containing 
“^nce  of  the  Brazilian  empifg ;  and.  Jour-  important  documents  from  ancient  maru- 
▼OL.  XIV.  »  2  z  . 
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Fcripts,  in  one  volume,  quarto,  with  maps  the  most  celebrated  pictures  of  the  early 
and  other  engravings.  masters,  which  are  pTeser%’cd  in  the  Vati. 

The  second  volume  of  Anecdotes,  Bio-  can  and  other  palaces  at  Rome,  Naples, 
graphical  Sketches,  and  Memoirs,  col-  Florence,  Venice,  Milan,  and  other  capi. 
lecled  by  Letitia  Matilda  Hawkins,  is  in  tals  of  the  Continent,  drawn  from  the 
the  press.  originals,  and  engraved  in  outline  by  the 

Capt.  Wallace,  the  author  of  “  Fifteen  first  artists.  And  a  similar  work,  engra. 
Years  in  India,”  is  about  to  produce  a  ved  from  the  finest  pictures  in  English 
new  work,  entitled  Memoirs  of  India,  collections,  is  also  in  preparation, 
comprising  a  brief  geographical  account  In  a  few  days  will  be  published,  the 
of  the  East  Indies,  and  a  succinct  history  New  London  Dispensatory,  containing  a 
of  Hindustan,  from  the  early  ages  to  the  translation  of  the  “  Pharinacopa*ia  Lon. 
end  of  Marquis  Hastings*  administration  dinensis”  of  1824,  with  a  concise  history 
in  1823.  of  the  articles  in  the  Materia  Medica, 

A  M  ork  is  in  the  press,  in  imperial  their  class  and  order,  natural  order  of  the 
folio,  containing  numerous  plates  from  plants,  &c.  the  ratxofuile  of  the  different 
drawings  by  Mr  Dewint,  called  Olympia,  chemical  processes,  together  with  other 
or  Toix>grapliy  illustrative  of  the  actual  necessary  information,  interesting  to  the 
State  of  Olynipia  and  the  Ruins  of  the  student  and  medical  practitioner,  by  T. 
City  of  Elis,  by  J.  S.  Stanhope,  Esq.  Cox,  M.D. 

F.R.S.  Mr  Bewceke,  of  Lloyd’s,  has  in  the 

A  translation  is  expected  immediately  press  a  Treatise  on  the  Principles  of  In. 
of  the  Travels  in  Brazil  in  the  years  1817,  demnity  in  Marine  Insurances,  Bottomiy  , 
18,  19,  and  20.  They  were  undertaken  and  Respondentia;  containing  practical 
by  the  command  of  the  King  of  Bavaria,  rules  for  effecting  insurances,  and  for  the 
and  are  published  under  his  special  jxitron-  adjustment  of  all  kinds  of  losses  and  aver- 
age,  by  Dr  J.  Von  Spix,  and  Dr  C.  Von  ages. 

Martius,  members  of  the  Royal  Bavarian  Shortly  will  be  published,  in  six  vo- 
Academy  of  Sciences.  lumes,  the  Complete  Works  of  the  Rev. 

Dr  Buchan  announces  a  work  on  the  Philip  Skelton,  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
Pythagorean  Philosophy  concerning  the  w’ith'  Memoirs  of  his  Life,  by  the  Rev.  S. 
Human  Quaternion,  which  renders  man  Burdy,  A.B.  edited  by  the  Re\'.  R.  Lynam, 
not  a  simple  but  a  compound  being,  con-  A.M.  assistant  chaplain  to  the  Magdalen 
sisting  of  Ixxly’,  soul,  and  mind.  These  Hospital. 

triple  faculties,  say  they,  act  and  re-act,  A  familiar  and  explanatory  Address  to 
reciprocally  illumine  and  eclipse  each  Young,  Uninformed,  and  Scrupulous 
other.  Christians,  on  the  Nature  and  Design  of 

Imaginary  Conversations  of  Literary  the  Lord's  Supper. 

Men  and  Statesmen,  are  announced  by  Aids  to  Reflection,  in  a  scries  of  pni. 
W.  S.  Landor,  Esq.  dential,  moral,  and  spiritual  aphorisms, 

The  Birds  of  Aristophanes,  translated  extracted  from  the  w’orks  of  Archbishop 
into  English  verse,  with  notes,  by  the  Leighton,  with  notes  and  interpolated  re- 
Rev.  H.  F.  Cary,  A.M.  will  soon  appear,  marks,  are  in  preparation,  by  S.  T.  Colc- 
A  volume,  in  prose  and  verse,  to  be  en-  ridge.  Esq. 
titled  the  Climbing  Boy’s  Album,  con-  The  Improvisatrice,  and  other  Poems 
taining  contributions  from  some  of  the  by  L.  E).  L.  with  illustrative  engravings, 
most  eminent  writers  of  the  day,  illustra-  are  in  the  press. 

ted  with  engravings  fVom  designs  by  Mr  Reliquiae  Heamianae,  or  the  Genuine 
Cruickshank,  will  be  published  in  the  Remains  of  Thomas  Heame,  w’ith  notes 
course  of  the  present  season.  The  object  and  an  appendix,  by  P.  Bliss,  fellow  of 
of  this  work  w  ill  be  to  draw  the  public  St.  John’s  College,  Oxford,  and  sub-libra, 
attention  more  earnestly  than  heretofore  rian  at  the  Bodleian,  will  soon  appear  in 
to  the  practicability  and  the  necessity  of  two  volumes. 

discontinuing  one  of  the  most  cruel,  un-  The  Sur  jn  the  East,  and  other  Poems, 
just,  and  flagitious  usages  in  existence.  by  Josiah  Cxinder,  are  in  the  press. 

An  ejMC  {>oem  is  shortly  expected  from  Sacred  Tactics  are  in  the  |)ress,  being 
the  pen  of  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  entitled  an  attempt  to  develop,  and  to  exhibit  to 
Queen  Hynde.  the  eye  bv  tabular  arrangements,  a  gene* 

Agamemnon  of  -Eschylus,  transla-  ral  rule  of  composition  prevailing  in  the 
ted  into  English  verse,  with  notes,  criti-  Holy  Scriptures,  by  the  Rev.  T.  Bojs, 
cal  and  explanatory,  by  J.  Symmons,  Esq.  A.M.  of  Trinity -college,  Cambridge. 
A.M.  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  is  in  the  The  Author  of  **  Recollections  in  tw 
r**®*®*  ^  Peninsula,**  we  understand,  has  ^ 

A  work  is  announced,  call^  Museuni  press  a  new  work,  entitled  Scenes  an 
Vaticanum,  a  scries  of  correct  outlines  of  Impressions  In  Egypt  and  in  Italy. 
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Mr  Hinfurd  is  about  to  publish  a  Com- 
jwndious  Chart  of  Ancient  History  and 
Biography,  designed  principally  for  the 
use  of  young  persons. 

Liturgical  Considerations,  or  an  Apo- 
log\-  for  the  Daily  Service  of  the  Church, 
contained  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
is  in  the  press. 

Massillon’s  Thoughts  on  different  Mo¬ 
ral  and  Religious  Subjects  are  in  the 
l)ress,  extracted  from  his  works,  and  ar- 
rantjed  under  distinct  heads,  translated 
hv  U.  Morris,  English  minister  at  Calais 
and  the  Suburbs  of  St.  Pierre. 

Mountain  Rambles,  and  other  Poems, 
by  G.  II.  Storie,  Esq.  of  Trinity  .hall, 
Cambridge,  will  be  published  in  a  few 
days. 

An  historical  romance,  to  be  called  the 
Prophecy,  by  the  Author  of  “  Ariel,” 
“  Wanderings  of  Fancy,”  &c.  will  shortly 
make  its  appearance. 

An  Anglo-Saxon  Grammar,  with  co¬ 
pious  notes,  illustrative  of  the  Saxon  and 
the  formation  of  the  English  language, 
to  which  will  be  prefixed,  remarks  on  the 
history  and  use  of  the  Anglo  Saxon,  and 
an  introduction,  by  J.  Bosworth,  M.  A. 
F.S.A.  is  in  the  press. 

Bibliotheca  Heraldica  Magna;  Britan¬ 
nia*,  is  in  preparation,  being  an  analytical 
catalogue  of  books  on  genealogy,  herald- 
ry,  nobility,  knighthood,  and  ceremonies, 
with  a  list  of  provincial  visitations,  pedi¬ 
grees,  collections  of  arms,  and  other  ma¬ 
nuscripts,  and  a  supplement  of  foreign 
genealogical  works,  by  T.  Moule,  Esq. 

A  new  oriental  poem,  entitled  Abdal¬ 
lah,  will  shortly  appear,  descriptive  of 
.Arabian  character,  manners,  and  scenery, 
about  the  time  of  Mohammed,  with  nu¬ 
merous  notes  and  authorities,  is  about  to 
appear. 

The  Bridal  of  Armagnac,  a’Tragedy,  by 
the  Rev.  T.  Streatfeild,  F.  A.  S.  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  a  few  days. 

In  the  press,  and  shortly  will  be  pub- 
l^hed,  the  second  edition  of  Mr  B.  Clark’s 
.  ew  V  eterinary  Pharmacopoeia,  pointing 
out  the  diet,  poisons,  and  medicines  of 
the  horse,  with  origin^  experiments. 

The  Economy  of  the  Eyes,  or  Precepts 
or  the  Improvement  and  Preservation  of 
e  Sight,  with  plain  rules,  w'hich  will  en- 
^  0  all  to  judge  exactly  when  and  what 
spectacles  are  best  calculated  for  their 
f)e8,  and  an  essay  on  opera-glasses,  &c. 
advertised  by  W.  Kitchiner,  M.D. ; 

Part  II.  of  the  Illuminating  and 
apnfying  Powers  of  Newtonian,  Gre- 
^ormn,  and  Cassegrainian  Reflectors,  and 
romatic  Telescopes,  fVom  three  inches 
^^ven  feet  focus. 

j  ®  ^nery  of  the  River  Exe,  consist- 
K  0  thirty  views  of  the  most  intewting 


scenes,  from  its  source  in  the  Exmoor  to 
its  confluence  with  the  sea  at  Exinouth, 
drawn  and  etched  by  F.  C.  Lewis,  will 
soon  appear. 

Mr  S.  Bennett  has  just  issued  the 
prospectus  of  a  work,  to  be  entitled  the 
Temple  of  Ezekiel,  or  an  Illustration  of 
the  40th,  41st,  42d,  &c.  chapters  of  Eze¬ 
kiel,  to  be  published  in  a  quarto  volume, 
and  illustrated  with  a  ground-plan  and  a 
bird’s-eye  view*  of  the  Temple. 

Mr  W.  Cox.  Surgeon,  has  in  the  press, 
and  will  publish,  in  a  few^  days,  a  Trans¬ 
lation  of  Mr  Coster’s  Manual  of  Surgical 
Operations,  containing  Mr  LUfranc’s  new 
methods  of  operating. 

Essays  and  Sketches  of  Character,  by 
the  late  U.  Ayton,  Esq.  with  a  memoir  of 
his  life,  and  extracts  from  his  corresi^n- 
dence,  will  speedly  be  published. 

There  will  shortly  be  published.  Plain 
Instructions  to  Executors  and  Admini¬ 
strators,  showing  the  duties  and  respon¬ 
sibilities  incident  to  the  due  performance 
of  their  trusts. 

Elements  of  the  History  of  Civil  Go¬ 
vernment,  being  a  view  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  the  various  political  institu¬ 
tions  that  have  subsisted  throughout  the 
w’orld,  and  an  account  of  the  present 
state  and  distinguishing  features  of  the 
governments  now  in  existence,  by  the 
late  J.  Tyson,  Esq.  are  announced  in  Parts. 

An  edition  of  Scottish  Songs,  ancient 
and  modern,  illustrated  with  notes,  a  cri¬ 
tical  introduction,  and  characters  of  the 
most  eminent  lyric  poets  of  Scotland,  by 
Allan  Cunningham,  is  announced. 

Critical  and  Descriptive  Accounts  of 
the  most  celebrated  Picture  Galleries  in 
England,  with  an  Essay  on  the  El^iii 
Marbles,  w  ill  soon  appear. 

The  first  and  second  volumes  arc  alwut 
to  be  published  of  the  English  Flora,  by 
Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  President  of  the  Linnean 
Society,  &c. 

Prose  Pictures,  a  series  of  descriptive 
letters  and  essays,  by  E.  Herbert,  Estp 
with  etchings  by  G.  Cruikshank,  are  an¬ 
nounced. 

The  Christian  Father’s  Present  to  his 
Children,  by  the  Rev.  J.  A.  James,  is  in 
the  press. 

Dr  Darling  is  preparing  a  Practical 
Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Liver,  and  oti 
some  of  the  Affections  usually  denomina¬ 
ted  Bilious,  comprising  an  impartial  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  merits  of  the  nitro-rouriatic- 
acid  bath. 

Mr  Hayw'ard  has  prepared  a  second 
edition  of  the  Science  of  Horticulture, 
comprising  a  practical  system  for  the 
management  and  training  of  fhiit-trees  ; 
to  which  are  added  an  Essay^  on  the 
Cultivation  of  the  Pine-Apple. 
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The  Ancient  Poetry  and  Romances  of  IM‘Farlane  to  the  Inner  High  Church  of 
S{Mun,  selected  and  translated,  with  criti-  Glasgow.  The  Work  is  expected  to  be 
cal  and  historical  remarks,  by  J.  Bowring,  ready  about  the  middle  of  March. 

Esq.  will  soon  appear.  Memorials  of  the  Public  Life  and  Cha- 

-  racter  of  the  Right  Hon.  James  Oswald 

EDINBURGH;  of  Dunnikeir,  M.P.  &c.  contained  in  the 

A  Greek  Grammar,  and  Greek  and  corresiwndence  with  some  of  the  most 
English  Lexicon  ;  third  edition,  with  such  eminent  men  of  the  last  century.  Hand- 
additions  as  shall  render  the  Grammar  somely  printed  in  one  volume  8vo.  with 
suitable  for  the  general  study  of  the  Greek  Portrait.  This  corresix)ndence,  com- 
Language,  and  the  Lexicon  sufficiently  mencing  from  the  year  1740,  embraces 
copious  to  and  in  reading  the  ordinary  a  i^eriod  of  nearly  forty  years  of  the  most 
Classical  Authors.  interesting  portion  of  our  national  his. 

Egmont,  a  Tragedy,  in  five  Acts,  trans-  tory,  upon  some  part  of  which  it  will 
lated  from  the  German  of  Goethe.  be  found  to  throw  considerable  light. 

Dr  Kennedy,  of  Glasgow,  has  in  the  Among  the  many  distinguished  persons 
Press  a  Work,  to  be  entitled,  “  Instnic-  who  corresponded  with  Mr  Oswald  were, 
tions  to  Mothers  and  Nurses  on  the  Ma-  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  the  Duke  of  New. 
nagement  of  Children,  in  Health  and  castle,  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  the  Earl  of 
Disease ;  comprehending  Popular  Rules  Halifax,  the  Earl  of  Bute,  Bubb  Dcxl. 
for  regulating  their  Diet,  Dress,  Exer-  dington,  (afterwards  Lord  Melcombe  Re. 
cise,  and  Medicines;  together  with  a  va-  gis,)  the  Right  Hon.  W.  G.  Hamilton, 
riety  of  Prescriptions  adapted  to  the  use  the  Right  /Hon.  H.  B.  Legge,  Lord 
of  the  Nursery.” — This  Work  will  form  Karnes,  Adam  Smith,  David  Hume,  6ic. 
a  neat  volume  in  12mo,  of  about  250  &c. 

j)agcs.  It  will  be  ready  for  publication  The  Works  of  Jonathan  Swift,  D.  D. 
in  the  early  |)art  of  next  month.  Dean  of  St.  Patrick’s,  Dublin  ;  contain- 

Leave'S  from  a  Journal;  or.  Sketches  ing  additional  Letters,  Tracts,  and  Poems, 
of  Rambles  in  some  |)arts  of  North  Bri-  not  hitherto  published.  With  Notes, 
tain  and  Ireland.  By  Andrew  Bigelow',  and  a  Life  of  the  Author.  By  Sir  Wal- 
Massachusetts,  United  States.  In  one  neat  ter  Scott,  Bart.  Second  Edition,  19  vols. 
pocket  volume.  Svo. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Burns,  Minister  of  A  Tour  in  Germany,  and  in  the  Up|)er 
St.  George’s  Church,  Paisley,  has  a  Work  Provinces  of  the  Austrian  Empire  in  the 
in  the  Press  on  the  Subject  of  Pluralities  years  1821  and  1822.  In  2  vols.  Fools- 
in  the  of  Church  Scotland  exhibiting  a  cap  octavo. 

view  of  their  History  in  generaWtheir  in-  The  New  Edition  of  the  late  Mr  Glen’s 
consistency  with  the  due  discharge  of  Treatise  on  Bills  of  Exchange,  Ac.  im- 
Pastoral  Obligations,  the  light  in  which  proved,  enlarged,  and  adapted  to  the  pre- 
they  have  been  viewed  by  the  Reform-  sent  usages  in  mercantile  intercourse,  by 
cd  Churches  at  large,  and  by  the  Church  a  Member  of  the  Court  of  Session,  is  now 
of  Scotland  in  particular,  and  the  power  in  progress  of  printing,  and  wdll  be  pub- 

of  the  Church  to  put  them  down.  The  lished  before  the  termination  of  the  Siiring 

Work  will  also  contain  a  particular  ex-  vacation. 

amination  of  the  Act  of  Assembly  1817;  Preparing  for  Publication,  Zoe,  an 
and  a  review  of  the  whole  controversy  Athenian  Talc.  In  one  volume,  small 
regarding  the  appointment  of  Princip^  octavo. 
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LONDON,  Part  II.  of  Bibliotheca  Gloucestrensis ; 

AHTiauiTira.  containing  many  curioof  and  twk 

and  illustrated  with  an  Engraving  of 

VoL  I.  of  a  Series  of  Views  of  the  most  Standard  home  by  Colonel  Cooke  at  the 
interesting  Remains  of  the  Ancient  Cos-  Siege  of  Highnam  from  a  Drawing  In  the 
tl«  in  England  and  Wales,  engraved  by  posaeasion  of  Sir  Berkeley  William  Guirc, 
W.  Woolnoth,  accompanied  by  Histori-  Bart.  M.P. 

cal  Descriptions.  By  E.  W.  Brayley.  Part  I.  of  an  Historical,  Antfepiarian, 
48  pUtea.  Royal  Svo.  £.2„g8.  bds.  and  Topographical  Account  of  the 
Pompeiana  :  the  Edifices,  AntiquitieB,  dent  and  Present  State  of  the  Parish  ^ 
and  Omamenu  of  Pompeii.  By  Sir  Palace  of  Lambeth,  Surrey,  accomponjw 
William  GeU  and  J.  P,  Gandy,  2  vola.  with  a  Plan  and  100  Engravings.  2i. 
Svo.  with  100  Engravings.  £.6-6s.  bds.  each  Part. 
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1 1,  of  Monumental  Antiquities  of  Dramatic  Costume  of  Shakspcarc’s 
Britain,  from  drawings  of  E.  Blorc,  King  John,  as  represented  at  CovenU 
10s.,  and  royal.,  18s.  Garden  Theatre.  12mo.  9s. 

BiBtlOGBAPHV.  Lorenzo,  the  Outca«t  Son  ;  a  Tragic 

nes  &  Son’s  Catalogue  of  a  select  Drama,  founded  on  Schdler’s  celebrated 
ion  of  Old  Books  in  Miscellaneous  I’lay  called  the  Robbers.  Svo.  3s. 
tare,  and  in  various  Languages,  ^  Jhe  "  Resolve ;  a  Trag«ly.  By 
Iso  of  choice  Prints,  and  a  selection  Charles  Masterton.  Svo.  3s. 
ginal  Drawings  by  eminent  Artists.  education. 

2s,  The  Child’s  First  Book.  By  Thomas 

ns  of  Darlington’s  Descriptive  Ca-  x^gg,  8d.  half-bound. 

le  of  Books,  Part  II.  A  praxis  oii  the  Latin  Prepositions.  By 

ttali’s  Catalogue  of  Books.  Sam.  Butler,  D.D.  7s,  6d. 

:kington’s  Catalogue  of  School-  Accidence,  or  First  Uudiments  of  the 
»•  French  Language.  By  P.  B.  .1.  Gouly, 

BIOGRAPHY.  French  and  Classical  Master,  late  Assis- 

moirs  of  Amos  Green,  vTitten  by  tant  to  the  Rev.  Edward  Wards,  of  Ivcr, 
tc  Widow.  To  which  are  prefix-  Bucks.  12mo.  2s.  6d. 

iggestions  on  Christian  Education,  fine  arts 

ith  a  Portrait.  Svo.  10s.  6d.  bds.  Portraits  to  the  Novels’ and  Tales  of 

moirs  of  Rossini.  By  the  aut  or  Author  of  Waverley;  complete  in  one 

I  Lives  of  Haydn  and  Mozart.  8vo.  volume.  33  plates  and  letter-press.  12mo. 
>d*  3 1*  3s 

rci  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  I^uis  '  ’y,,.  yiew.s  in  Spain.  By  Ed- 

and  of  the  Regency,  extract^  from  Locker,  Esq.  F.R.S.  Svo.  8s.,  ito. 

erman  Correspondence  of  Madame 

Char.  Duchess  of  Orleans,  preceded  ,  j  Rivers  of  England.  By 

Notice  on  this  Pnneess,  and  accom-  j,  VV.  Turner,  R.A.  Royal  4to.  10s. 
d  with  Not»  8vo.  14s.  boards.  ^he  Second  Part  of  «  Gems  of  Art,” 

e  Life  of  ^vator  Rosa.  By  Lady  engraved  on  steel  by  W.  Ward  and  others, 

an.  2  vols.  £.lu8s.  ^ 

raitoUtteiB  of  William  Coujer,  The  Italian  School  of  Design  ;  contain. 

i"  V*  mg  m  plates  from  painters  and  sculptors 

L  V.  of  Sir  John  Penn’s  Ongmal  letter-press.  By  W.  Y. 

c  of  Jol"ph\rasbridge,  Silversmith,  Three  parts.  X.7„lT,.6d. 

eet-street.  8s.  geography. 

A  New  and  Improved  Map  of  India, 
BOTANY.  compiled  from  the  latest  Documents* 

e  Lreen-house  Companion.  By  R.  Engraved  by  John  Walker,  on  one  large 
lornton,  F.R.S.  8vo.  12s.  sheet  6t  double  elephant.  16s. 

CLASSICS.  geology. 

cerpta  ex  T.  Lucretii  Cari,  de  Re-  a  Selection  of  the  Geological  Memoirs 
a  atur^  libris  sex:  omissis  iis,  contained  in  the  Annales  des  Mines;  to- 
unque  inultilia  visa  sunt,  carmini-  gether  with  a  Synoptical  Table  of  Equi- 

etadditis  notisquibusdam  variorum,  valent  Formations.  By  H.  T.  de  la 
ium  Scholae  Paulinae.  8vo.  6s.  6d.  Beche,  Esq.  F.R.S.  &x%  11  plates.  8vo. 
xicon  Herodoteum,  quo  et  styli  He-  jgg, 
ei  universa  ratio  enucleate  explica-  history. 

quamplurini  Musarum  loci  ex  pro-  a  Compendious  View  of  the  History 
illustrantur;  passim  etiam  partim  ©f  the  Darker  Ages,  comprehending  a 

» lectio,  partim  versio  Latina  quas  General  Sketch  of  the  Roman  and  Bar- 

Argentoratensis  editio  vel  vindica-  barian  History,  &c.  &c.  By  Charles 

ei  emendatur;  instruxitJ.  Schweig-  Chatfield.  Esq.  Svo.  Ts.  6d.  boards. 

Academiae  Rsgiae  Inscript,  Ac.  The  Naval  History  of  Great  Britain. 
VOS.  Svo.  jCiMlOs.  boards.  Uv  W.  James.  5  vols.  8vo.  £*.4. 

JJctionary  of  Latin  Phrases.  By  'Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Henry  the 
•  otoson^A.M.  15s.  bound.  Great.  2  vols. 

Classiques  Franqais,  dirige  The  Character  of  the  Russians,  and  a 
L  *  TCntouillac,  with  frontispiece,  detailed  History  of  Moscow.  By  Robert 
^  ««ch  volume.  ,  Lyall,  M.D.  4to.  £.4..4s. 

drama.  i  M-  •  Memoir  descriptive  of  the  Resources, 

»tl«iHlering,  an  Opera  in  Three  Acts,  Inhabitants,  and  Hydrography,  of  Sicily 

«t  Drury  Lane  Theetre.  3s.  and  Its  Islands,  interspersed  with  Anti- 
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quartan  and  other  Notices.  By  Captain 
W.  H.  Smyth,  R.N.  4to.  jC.2Ml2H6<i. 

Fasti  llcllcnici,  the  Civil  and  Literary 
Chronology  of  Greece,  from  the  53th  to 
124th  Olympiad,  By  II.  F.  Clinton, 
Esq.  M.A.  4to.  £.lii2s. 

LAW. 

Letters  to  an  Attorney’s  Clerk  ;  con¬ 
taining  Directions  for  his  Studies  and  Ge¬ 
neral  Conduct.  By  W.  H.  Buckland. 
Foolscaj)  8 VO.  7s.  boards. 

Apix:ndix  to  the  last  Edition  of  Dick¬ 
inson’s  Justice  of  the  Peace.  By  John 
Hardwick,  Esq.  5s. 

Reiwrt  of  an  Appeal  Case,  between 
Dowager  Lady  Suffield,  and  the  Parish 
Odicers  of  Hempstead,  in  Norfolk.  By 
\V.  Withers,  jun.  8vo.  4«.  sewed. 
MECHANICS. 

A  new  Century  of  Inventions,  being 
Designs  and  Descriptions  of  One  Hun¬ 
dred  Machines  relative  to  Arts,  Manu¬ 
factures,  and  Domestic  Life.  By  James 
White,  Civil  Engineer.  4to.  X.2ii2s.  bds. 

MEDICINE  AND  SURGERY. 

Kssays  on  various  subjects  connected 
with  Midwifery.  By  W.  P.  Dewes,  M.D. 
Hvo.  1 6s. 

Practical  Observations  illustrative  of 
the  Nature  and  Cure  of  Gout,  developing 
appropriate  and  successful  Means  of  Cure 
that  have  stood  the  test  of  twenty  years’ 
experience.  By  a  physician  in  the  coun- 
try. 

Formulary  for  the  Preparation  and 
Mode  of  Employing  several  New  Reme¬ 
dies.  By  Charles  Thomas  Hayen.  12mo. 

Pharmacopccia  Collegi  Regalis  Medi- 
corum  lA)ndinensis  mdcccxxiv. 

The  same,  translated  into  English.  By 
Sir  George  Leman  Tuthill,  knt.  M.D. 
F.n.S.  &c.  1824. 

metaphysics. 

A  Grammar  of  Infinite  Forms  s  or  the 
Mathematical  Elements  of  Ancient  Phi¬ 
losophy  and  Mythology.  By  William 
Howison.  Post  8vo.  58.  boards. 

miscellaneous. 

The  Literary  Observer  and  Light  Es¬ 
sayist,  No.  I.  8vo.  4d. 

Rational  Stenography ;  or  Short-hand 
made  Easy,  in  a  few  familiar  lessons, 
founded  on  the  principles  of  the  late  John 
Byron,  with  numerous  Improvements  by 
the  Rev.  J.  Nightingale.  2s.  6d. 

The  Ladies’  Pocket  Magazine,  Na  I. 
with  four  Engravings.  6d. 

No.  I,  and  II.  of  Periddico  Trimestre 
Instrtulado  Vonedades ;  o  Mensagero  de 
Lotidres.  With  Portraits,  and  many  co¬ 
loured  Views. 

Parables,  by  Dr  F.  A.  Krummacher, 
translated  from  the  German  by  T.  tScho- 
herL  Itmo.  fis.  ’ 


Remarks  on  the  Folly  of  Gambling. 
By  James  Hawkshead,  Gent.  Svo.  is. 
sew’ed. 

Rivington’s  Annual  Register  for  1822. 
8vo.  18s.  boards. 

Memorials  of  Columbus ;  or  a  Collec¬ 
tion  of  Authentic  Documents  of  that  ce. 
lebrated  Navigator,  now  first  published 
ftxun  the  original  MSS.  preceded  by  a 
Memoir  of  his  Life  and  Discoveries,  with 
a  Portrait,  &c.  &c.  8vo.  18s.  boards. 

Warreniana;  with  Notes,  Critical  and 
Explanatory.  By  the  Editor  of  a  Quar. 
terly  Review.  Foolscap  8vo.  6s.  Gd. 
boards. 

Treatises  on  Brewing.  By  J.  II.  Ba. 
verstock,  F.S.A.  8vo.  10s.  boards. 

Heraldic  Anomalies.  2  vols.  {x)st  Svo. 
£.l<tls.  boards. 

Graduati  Cantabrigienses ;  or  a  List  of 
Degrees  from  1659  to  1824.  Svo.  12s. 

A  Manual  of  Pyrotcchny,  or  a  Com. 
plete  System  of  Becreative  Fireworks; 
containing  Famili2u:  Instructions  for  mak- 
ing  Artificial  Fireworks  of  all  kinds,  from 
the  common  Squib  to  the  more  complex 
arrangement  of  Pyrotechnic  Exhibition. 
By.G.  W,  Mortimer,  with  Plates.  5s. 

George  Cruikshanks’  Points  of  Hu¬ 
mour,  containing  select  |)assages  from 
comic  writers,  illustrated  by  original  de¬ 
signs.  22  Plates.  Svo.  8s. 

The  Reveries  of  a  Recluse.  8s.  6d. 

Memoirs  of  the  Literary  Philosophical 
Society  of  Manchester,  Vol.  IV. 

The  Peerage  Chart  for  1824.  On  a 
sheet,  5s. — in  a  case,  8s. — on  rollers,  10s. 

The  Baronetage  Chart  for  1821,  at 
the  same  prices. 

Cato  to  Lord  Byron,  on  the  Immcra- 
lity  of  his  Writings ;  in  prose.  9vo. 
3s.  6d. 

Fatal  Errors  and  Fundamental  Truths; 
illustrated  in  a  Series  of  Narratives  and 
Essays-  8vo.  9s. 


NATURAL  HISTORY. 


The  Months  of  the  Year,  or  Conversa- 
tions  on  the  Calendar.  12mo.  78. 

No.  VI 1.  of  Zoological  Researches 
the  Island  of  Java,  &c.  with  figures 
native  quadrupeds  and  bird*.  By  T. 
Horsfield,  M.D.  F.L.S.  4to.  . 

The  Wonders,  of  the  Vegetoblc  King- 
dom  Displayed,  in  a  series  of  Letters* 


12mo.  Cs.  boards.  I 

Part  I.  of  the  Animal  Kingdom,  v- 
ranged  in  conformity  with  its 
tion,  by  the  Baron  Cuvier,  &c. :  with  • 
ditional  descriptions  of  all  the  *1**^’^^^*  i 
therto*  named,  of  many  not  hefipw  | 

ced,  and  other  original  matter.  By  tu*  I 
ward  GriflBth,  F.L.B.  8vo.  «  I 

The  Brf^h  WarbleW,  L  By  ! 


Sweet,  F.L.8.  Ts.  6d. 
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The  Perennial  Calendar  and  Compa-  roLiTics  axd  political  economy. 
nion  to  the  Almanack.  By  T.  Forster,  The  Fifth  Report  of  the  Committee  of 
K.L.S.  8 VO.  18s.  the  Society  for  the  improvement  of  Pri- 

^  Discipline,  and  the  Reformation  of 

K0VKL8  AND  ROMANCES.  Juvenile  OflTenders,  1823.  8vo.  5s.  sd. 

Procrastination,  or  the  Vicar’s  Daugh-  An  Address  on  the  State  of  Slavery  in 
ter.  a  tale.  12mo.  5s.  the  West-India  Islands,  from  the  Com- 

The  Sister’s  Friend,  or  Christmas  Ho-  mittee  of  the  Leicester  Auxiliary  Anti- 
lidays  Spent  at  Home.  2s.  6d.  Slavery  Society.  8vo.  Is. 

The  Pirate  of  Adriatic,  a  romance.  By  Peace  and  War,  an  essay,  in  two  Parts. 
J.  (Irirtin.  3  vols.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

The  Polish  Bandit,  or.  Who  is  my  A  Letter  to  the  Right  lion.  George 
Bride.  By  F.  Lathom.  3  vols.  12mo.  Canning,  on  the  Subject  of  the  Spanish 
ISs.  boards.  Bonds  of  1821.  8vo.  Is.  sewed. 

The  Albigenscs,  a  romance.  By  the  The  Case  of  the  Church  of  Ireland 
‘‘  Author  of  Bertram,  a  tragedy,”  &c.  stated,  in  a  Letter  to  the  Marquis  Wel- 
Ivols.  I2mo.  £. Ill  12s.  boards.  lesley,  and  in  Reply  to  the  Charges  of  J. 

Country  Belles,  or  Gossips  Outwitted.  K*  L*  By  Declan.  8vo.  2s.  6d.  sewed. 

By  Agnes  Anne  Barber.  3  vols.  1 2mo.  Observations  occasioned  by  the  Letter 
iSs.  boards.  of  .J.  K.  L.  to  his  Excellency  the  Lord 

Vols.  VI.  VII.  and  VIII.  of  Ballan-  Lieutenant,  professing  to  be  a  vindication 
tyne’s  Novelist’s  Library,  containing  the  of  the  religious  and  civil  principles  of  the 
Novels  of  Richardson  complete.  3  vols.  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland.  8vo.  3s. 
royal  8vo.  il.4ii  4s.  boards.  sewed. 

Peter  Schlemihl,  from  the  German  of  theology. 

Lamotte  Fouque,  with  Plates  by  George  Observations  on  the  Religious  Peculia- 
Cniickshank.  12mo.  6s.  6d.  boards.  rities  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  By  Joseph 

The  Outcasts,  a  romance;  translated  John  Gurney, 
from  the  German,  by  G.  Soane.  2  vols.  Christian  Philosophy,  or  an  Attempt  to 
post  8vo.  16s.  boards.  Display,  by  Internal  Testimony,  the  Evi- 

Arthur  Seymour.  2  vols.  foolscap  dence  and  Excellence  of  Revealed  Reli- 
8vo.  12s.  gion.  By  the  late  Vicesimus  Knox,  D-D. 

First  Love,  a  Tale  of  my  Mother’s  late  fellow  of  St.  John’s  College,  Oxford, 
Times.  2  vols.  10s.  6d.  and  master  of  Tourbridge  School.  8vow 

Adele,  or  the  Tomb  of  my  Mother.  9s. 

Hy  P.  Seabright.  4  vols.  £.lii4s.  The  Incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God;  a 

The  Spanish  Daughter.  By  Mrs  Sher-  sermon,  preached  at  the  Moravian  Cha- 
"ood.  2  vols.  18s.  pel  in  Maudlin-lane,  on  Christmas  even- 

„  ing.  By  W.  Okely,  M.D.  Bristol.  Is. 

HiLosoPHY.  edition  of  the  Bible, 

An  entirely  new,  complete,  and  perma-  printed  on  a  plan  entirely  new,  and  cal- 
^etit  Science  of  Philosophy,  founded  on  culated  to  facilitate  the  audible  social 
ants“  Critic  of  Pure  Reason.”  4to.  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  Families, 
^  illustrated  with  notes,  historical,  gcogra- 

rOETRY  phical,  and  explanatory.  By  W.  Alex¬ 

ander.  .  8vo.  4s.  each  Part. 

Batavian  Anthology,  or  Specimens  of  The  Protestant  Companion,  or  a  Rea- 
^  Butch  Poets.  By  J.  Bowring,  and  sonable  Preservative  against  the  Errors, 

"  /j  Dyk.  Foolscap  8vo.  Corruptions,  and  unfounded  Claims,  of  a 

^Th  ur  superstitious  and  idolatrous  Church.  By 

®  Muse:  containing  Tales  the  Rev.  C.  Daubeny,  LL.D.  Archdeacon 

hssays,  with  miscellaneous  Poetical  of  Sarum.  8vo.  Bs. 

^^leces  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  moral,  li-  Twenty  Sermons  on  the  Apostolical 
"ary,  and  humorous.  By  E.  Daniel.  Preaching  and  Vindication  of  the  Gospel 
8vo.  4s.  boards.  to  the  Jews,  Samaritans,  and  devout  Gen- 

^•**<’nality,  a  vision,  in  three  tiles,  as  exhibited  in  the  Acts  of  the 
T  **  8vo,  3s.  6<L  Apostles,  the  Epistles  of  St.  Peter,  and  the 

orij^Tp  Irom  the  German,  and  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews ;  preached  before 
By  LordLevesfMi  Gower,  the  University  of  Cambridge  in  1823,  at 
Bs.  6d.  boards.  the  Lecture  founded  by  the  Rev.  J.  Hulae. 

2  James  G.  Percival,  M.D.  By  J.  C.  Frwks,  M.A. .chaplain  of  Tri-, 

lus.  boards.  nity  College^'  and  vicar  of  Huddersfield,, 

8vo.  Is.  Yorkshire.  8va  128.  ’  .( 

ttiiL  Mrs  Wolfer-  Essayato  reconcile,  Piuil  ,gpd  James-, 

■'  By  the  Rev.  T.  H,  Vorkcr  Is.  6d. 


An  entirely  new,  complete,  and  perma¬ 
nent  Science  of  Philosophy,  founded  on 

Kant’s  “  CriUc  of  Pure  Reason.”  4to. 
lOs. 


rOETRY. 

Batavian  Anthology,  or  Specimens  of 
.  Poets.  By  J.  Bowring,  and 

J'  Dyk.  Foolscap  8vo. 

a  Muse:  containing  Tales 

ssays,  with  miscellaneous  Poetical 
leces  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  moral,  li- 
"*7.  and  humorous.  By  E.  Daniel, 
^o^gvo.  4e.  boards. 

Nationality,  a  vision,  in  three 
PooUkmpSvo.  3s.  ei 

German,  and 
®y  LordLevestm  Gower. 
S*.  6d.  board*. 
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Tlic  Evidence  of  Christianity.  By  J. 
B.  Sumner,  M.A.  8vo.  lOs.  6<i. 

Sequel  to  the  Grammar  of  Sacred  His¬ 
tory,  being  a  Paraphrase  on  the  Epistles 
and  Gospels  for  every  Sunday  through¬ 
out  the  S’ ear,  with  explanatory  notes  :  to 
w'hich  is  prefixed,  a  simple  illustration  of 
the  Liturgy,  and  a  Paraphrase  on  the 
Church  Catechism.  By  Mary  Ann  Run- 
doll.  12mo.  4«.  6d.  bound. 

One  Hundretl  and  Twenty-eight  Para¬ 
bles,  on  every  variety  of  subject  and  cir¬ 
cumstance,  sacred  and  moral,  breathing 
the  genuine  spirit  of  Christianity.  6s. 

The  Book  of  the  Church.  By  R.  Sou¬ 
they,  LL.D.  2  vols.  Hvo.  £.lit4s. 

Thoughts  chiefly  designed  as  prepa¬ 
rative  to  Private  Devotion.  By  J.  Shep¬ 
pard,  Esq.  12mo.  58.  boards. 

Sermons  on  important  Subjects.  By 
the  Rev.  D.  M‘Indoe,  of  the  Great  Mar¬ 
ket  Chapel,  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  12mo. 
5s.  6d. 

A  concise  View  of  the  Scriptures.  8vo. 
6s. 

The  Book  of  Psalms,  in  an  English 
metrical  version,  founded  on  the  basis  of 
the  authorized  Bible  translation,  and  com- 
|)ared  Mith  the  original  Hebrew,  with 
notes  critical  and  illustrative.  By  the 
Rev.  R.  Mant,  D.D.  M.R.I.A.  Lord  Bi¬ 
shop  of  Down  and  Conner.  Svo.  12s. 

Christianity  against  Deism,  Material¬ 
ism,  and  Atheism,  occasioned  by  a  l^et- 
ter  addressed  to  the  Author  by  Richard 
Hindmarsh.  8vo.  Is. 

VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 

A  Journey  from  the  Shores  of  Hud¬ 
son's  Bay  to  the  >fouth  of  the  Copper- 
mine  River.  By  Captain  Frankly n.  2  vols. 
8vo.  £.lii4s. 


EDINBURGH. 

The  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal :  exhibiting  a  concise  view  of 
the  latest  and  most  important  Discoveries 
in  Medicine,  Surgery,  and  Pharmacy. 
No.  LXXIX.,  I)eing  the  second  number 
of  a  New  Series.  ^To  be  continued 
Quarterly.)  68. 

The  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal, 
exhibiting  a  view  of  the  Pn  gress  of  Dis¬ 
covery  in  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry, 
Natural  History,  Practical  Mechanics, 
Geography,  Navigation,  Statistics,  and 
the  Fine  and  Useful  Arts.  No.  XX.  (To 
be  continued  Quarterly.)  Ts.  6d. 

Select  Views  in  Greece ;  engraved  in 
the  best  Line  Manner,  from  Drawings 
by  H.  W.  Williams,  Esq.  F.R.S.  and 
^•P*^A.E.  and  Member  of  the  Literary 
Society  of  Athens.  No.  I.  Imperial  8vo. 
12s.  IVoofs  on  India  inper,  ro]ral  4to. 

£.1h1.  To  be  completed  in  Six  Parts, 


each  Part  to  contain  Six  Engravings,  with 
descriptive  letter-press. 

The  question  of  the  gradual  alx)liiion 
of  Slavery  in  the  West  Indies,  exaniiiud 
on  general  principles  of  Justice  and  Kx- 
pedicncy.  2s. 

An  Essay  on  Baptism,  being  an  In. 
quiry  into  the  meaning,  form,  and  extent 
of  the  Administration  of  that  Ordinance. 
By  Greville  Ewing,  Minister  of  the  Gos. 
pel,  Glasgow.  With  an  Appendix.  Se. 
cond  edition,  enlarged.  4s.  boards. 

An  Appeal  to  all  Classes,  on  the  sub. 
ject  of  Church  Patronage  in  Sa)llancl; 
with  a  plan  for  its  Amendment.  9d. 

An  outline  of  the  system  of  Education 
at  New  Lanark.  By  Robert  Dale  Uwtn. 
Svo.  2s. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Management  of  Fc. 
male  Complaints.  By  Alexander  llami!. 
ton,  M.D.  Professor  of  Midwifery  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  &c.  Ninth 
Edition,  Revised  and  enlarged;  uith 
hints  for  the  treatment  of  the  Princi))al 
Diseases  of  Infants  and  Children.  By 
Dr  James  Hamilton,  junior.  Professor  of 
Midwifery  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
&.C.  8vo.  10s.  6d.  boards. 

Hints  for  the  Treatment  of  the  Prin. 
cipal  Diseases  of  Infancy  and  Childhood; 
adapted  to  the  use  of  Parents.  By  James 
Hamilton,  M.D.  Professor  of  Midwifery 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  ^c. 
Fourth  Edition.  8vo.  Ts.  boards. 

Sketches  of  the  Philosophy  of  Appari¬ 
tions  ;  or,  an  attempt  to  trace  such  illu¬ 
sions  to  their  Physical  Causes.  By  Sa¬ 
muel  Hibbert,  M.D.,  F.R.S.E.  Ac.  Ac. 
12mo.  10s.  6d.  boards. 

Report  of  the  Committee  of  the 
ciety  for  the  Relief  of  Distressed  Settlers 
in  South  Africa :  with  the  Resolutions 
passed  and  Speeches  delivered  at  a  Gene- 
ral  Meeting,  held  at  Cape  Town,  Lth 
Sept.  1823. 

The  Bachelor’s  Wife;  a  selection  of 
Curious  and  Interesting  Extracts,  with 
Cursory  Observations.  By  John  O^t, 
Esq.  ;  in  one  volume  Post  8vo.  lb*- 
boards. 

The  Pic-Nic ;  or  Hecreatkmi  in  Liter- 
ature.  Crown  8va  Ts.  boards. 

.  The  Phrenological  Journal  and  »b»* 
celUmy,  No.  II.  (To  be  continued  Qb*^- 
tcrly.)  4s.  . 

Talaa  and  Sketchea  of  the  . 
Scotland ;  via.  Mary  Ogilvie»  a 
Love-Match,  a  Tale.  A  Sketch  of 
gea  in  Society  and  Mann«  ^ 
of  Scotland,  during  the  laat  half  Can  r 
By  Cbriatophinr  Keelivine.  In  o*** 
lume  12ixk).  7a.  boarda.  ^ 

An  Esaav  on  Agriculture  and  ^  ^ 
nageraent  of  Landed  Estotes. 

Morice-  8vo.  10^  6d.  boards. 
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Thoughts  on  the  llqwrt  of  the  Com-  Chalmers,  D.I 
iiuitec  of  the  House  of  J^ords  on  the  Ap-  Stevenson  M‘( 
.dilate  Jurisdiction  of  that  House,  and  ^  An  Appeal  t( 
the  l)est  means  of  facilitating  the  admi-  ject  of  Church 
iiKstration  of  justice,  as  connected  with  the  with  a  Plan  for 
Hearing  of  Api^als,  and  other  Judicial  The  Value  c 
I’r  ceevlings,  in  so  far  as  concerns  Scot-  of  Richard  Gor 
land,  Archibald  Swinton,  Esq.  VV.  S.  The  Faithful 
Is.  6d.  with  Real  Relij 

Leisure  Hours;  being  a  Collection  of  Dewar,  LL.D. 
Namitive  and  Didactic  Pieces,  on  Subjects  Church,  Glasgc 
etinnected  with  the  Evidences,  Doctrines,  Helen  of  the 
and  IVactical  Influence  of  Chiistianity ;  Is.  6d.  boards, 
originally  published  in  Edinburgh,  as  se-  Warning  ant 
parate  Tracts,  during  the  years  1820  and  Is.  Cd.  boards. 
1^2I.  18mo.  4«s,  boards.  The  Sabbatl 

The  Saints*  Everlasting  Rest,  by  the  Scotland,  No.  ^ 
Hcv.  Richard  Baxter,  abridged  ^by  Ben-  Price  Gd.  each 
iamin  Fawcett.  With  an  Introductory  II.  may  be  ha 
Kssay,  by  Thomas  Erskine,  Esq.  Ad-  boards. 

\ocate,  Author  of  “  Remarks  on  the  In-  Some  short  a 
utnal  Evidence  for  the  Truth  of  Reveal-  Duelling,  whicl 
cd  Religion.”  12mo.  5s.  boards.  of  every  person 

The  Christian  Remembrancer.  By  lenge  or  an  oHe 
,\mbrosc  Scrle,  Estp  With  an  Introduc-  triot.  ISmo.  w: 
tory  Essay,  by  Thomas  Chalmers,  D.D.  Four  Panorai 
12mo.  3s.  6d.  boards.  Edinburgh,  tak( 

A  S]xwh  delivered  before  the  Synod  by  Lady  Elton, 
of  Glasgow  and  Ayr,  on  the  15th  Octo-  lished  for  the  I 
l»er,  1823,  in  the  Case  of  Dr  M‘Farlane,  Dumb  Institutu 
Principal  of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  on  stone  by  W. 
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EUROPE.  trepid  man,  and  a  native  of  the  Biscayan 

Spain.— According  to  the  latest  ac-  Provinces,  w’as  in  command  of  a  guerilla 
counts  from  Madrid,  the  promised  de-  party  of  four-hundred  men,  in  the  neigh- 
cree  of  amnesty  by  Ferdinand  was  daily  Ixiurhood  of  Passages,  and  the  attitude  he 
expected  to  be  issued.  It  is  stated,  that  had  already  assumed  was  so  imposing, 
the  second  article  of  the  decree  will  ex-  that  the  French  were  obliged  to  quit  the 
ctnpt  from  the  royal  clemency  “  all  the  place,  as  it  was  supposed,  with  a  view  to 
chiefs  of  the  revolt  in  the  Isle  of  Leon —  enter  the  fortified  town  of  St.  Sebastian’s, 
Wid  all  the  officers  of  the  regiments  sent  although,  when  they  took  their  departure, 
rom  Ocana  to  combat  the  rebels,  and  they  gave  out  that  they  were  going  in 
'»ho  embraced  their  cause— and  those  pursuit  of  the  guerilla  above  alluded  to. 
^ho,  on  the  7th  of  March,  forced  the  In  the  Biscayan  Provinces,  it  is  farther 
to  swear  to  the  Constitution— all  stated,  that  there  are  several  other  small- 
t  e  Judg^  and  all  the  accomplices  in  er  parties  acting  in  concert  with  each 
^  wsasiunations  of  Venuesa,  Goffieu,  other,  and  cutting  off  the  communica- 
j  Elio,’*  points  occupied  by  the 

It  wou4  seem  that  the  spirit  of  op-  French.  The  rising  of  Valcarce,  with 
Potion  to  King  Ferdinand’s  measures  so  considerable  a  band  of  partisans,  had 
increasesy  and  that  the  symp-  placed  the  whole  province  in  a  state  of 
of  disaflection  which  shew  them-  commotion ;  and,  from  the  daring  cha- 
in  ttveral  parts  of  tlie  Peninsula,  racter  of  their  lea^,  and  the  support  he 
seriously  to  alarm  the  French—  had  already  found,  it  was  thought  that 
letters  received  ftrom  St  Sebas«  the  consequences  would  become  extreme- 
Bilboa  mention,  that  an  Aid-  ly  serious  to  the  Seville  party.  This  dis- 
of  Riego,  whose  name,  we  un-  position  to  organize  guerilla  parties, 
is  Valcarce>  an  cxtramely  in-  which  appears  so  prevalent  in  Spain  at 
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the  present  moment,  may  alarm  the  ty¬ 
rant  on  his  throne so  that,  urged  by 
IM.  Marcellus,  the  French  ambassador, 
he  may,  perhaps,  be  induced  to  relax  his 
coercive  measures,  and  grant  the  amnes¬ 
ty  so  much  talked  of. 

A  letter  from  Madrid,  of  the  21st  Feb¬ 
ruary,  states,  that  the  troops  under  the 
command  of  the  celebrated  Curate  Me¬ 
rino,  which  gorrisonetl  Segovia,  had  re¬ 
fused  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  disband¬ 
ed,  and  that  some  conflicts  had  taken 
place  between  them  and  the  party  sent 
to  cause  the  orders  of  the  King  to  that 
cfl’ect  to  be  executed.  In  conseciuencc 
of  this,  two  squadrons  of  cavalry  and 
two  battalions  of  infantry  had  been  dis¬ 
patched  to  Segovia  to  enforce  olK*dience. 
— The  Baron  d'Eroles  has  disbanded  his 
army.  It  is  principally  the  want  of  mo¬ 
ney  which  caused  this  measure.  Only 
the  corporals  and  serjeants  have  been 
authorised  to  remain  for  service  under  the 
new'  organization  of  the  Spanish  army. 

Fxtract  of  a  letter  from  Madrid,  dated 
Feb-  19: — “  A  descent  has  been  eftecte^ 
by  the  Corsairs  on  the  coast  of  Spain, 
whence  they  curried  off  persons  to  the 
number  of  .‘100  families.  Among  the 
jxjrsons  carried  off  w'as  a  General  Abadia, 
well  known  for  his  attachment  to  the 
Constitution.” 

The  definitive  treaty  for  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  S|xiin  by  the  French  troops  has 
l)ecn  signed.  For  four  years,  40,000 
men  will  remain  in  the  countrj',  and  the 
Spanish  Government  will  pay  to  France 
the  sum  of  2,000,000  fnincs  |>er  month, 
which  will  form  the  immense  amount  of 
90  millions  for  the  four  years. 

Greece. — A  private  letterfrom  Zante, 
of  the  Sth  January,  mentions  the  arrival 
there,  on  their  way  to  Missolunghi,  of 
several  persons  with  money,  ammunition, 
and  clothing,  for  the  Greeks,  obtained 
by  means  of  subscriptions  in  England 
and  Germany.  Two  printing-houses  are 
said  to  have  been  establish^  at  Misso¬ 
lunghi,  where  a  daily  journal  is  to  be 
jiublishcd,  under  the  title  of  the  Grecian 
Chronicle.  It  is  added,  that  the  Greek 
Chieflain  Odysseus  had  gained  posses¬ 
sion  of  Caiystos,  in  the  island  of  Euboea, 
and  was  besieging  Erythraea  ;  that  other 
commanders  were  blockading  Negropont ; 
that  Patras  was  so  closely  pressed,  that 
several  Turkish  families  had  been  allow- 
cd  to  go  forth  under  a  special  arrange¬ 
ment,  and  the  Greek  prisoners  in  the 
fort  had  been  released ;  and  that  Mau- 
rocordato  was  besieging  Lepanta  .No 
mention  is  made  of  any  Turkish  force. 

It  is  mentioned  in  the  French  papers, 
'that  a  descent  had  been  made  the 
Greeks,  to  the  number  of  7000  or  0000, 


on  the  isle  of  Mytelenc,  which  had  Umj 
completely  successful,  the  Turks  having 
every  where  fled  before  them,  and  taken 
refuge  in  some  forts.  Other  letters  suie, 
that  the  Turkish  garrison  of  Patras  bcl 
ing  informed  of  the  preparations  making 
to  invest  that  fortress,  had  evacuated  it, 
and  retired  to  Lepanto. 


ASIA. 

Van  Dieman’s  Land — A  scries  of 
Gazettes  have  been  received  from  1I(^ 
bart-town.  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  to  tlic 
end  of  August.  The  progress  of  im. 
provement  in  this  fine  colony  apjKurs  to 
be  extremely  rapid,  of  which,  jwhap?, 
the  most  striking  instance  is  afforded  in 
the  projected  establishment  of  jiassage. 
vessels,  constructed  after  the  manner  of 
the  Leith  and  Berwick  smacks,  to  sail 
regularly  between  Ilolxirt-town  and  Sid¬ 
ney,  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers. 
We  are  glad  to  jierceive  that  proper  pro. 
tection  is  given  to  the  passengers  on  their 
voyage  to  this  colony,  by  giving  them 
damages  in  the  law-courts  in  cases  of 
neglect  or  ill-treatment  of  the  captain; 
Three  actions  for  such  conduct  were 
brought  in  the  Lieutenant-Governor’s 
Court  against  the  captain  of  the  Berwick, 
in  all  of  which  verdicts  were  given  for  the 
plaintiffs.  It  was  in  contemplation  to 
establish  a  bank  at  Ilobart-town. 


AFRICA. 

Algiers.— The  Algerine  rulers  have, 
it  appears,  already  forgot  the  severe  les¬ 
son  which  they  lately  received  from  the 
British  fleet,  and  have  again  fallen  into 
their  old  habits  of  piracy.  They  have 
had  a  fleet  at  sea  for  some  time,  and  have 
been  making  prizes  of  Spanish  vessels; 
and  when  Capt.  Spencer  in  the  Naiad, 
and  along  with  him  the  Cameleon,  were 
dispatched  to  Algiers,  (in  the  latter  end 
of  January,)  to  demand  explanations,  and 
reparation  also  for  an  insult  ofl’ered  to  the 
British  consular  flag,  these  were  rrfused, 
and  the  Dey  express^  his  determinatiM 
to  recede  from  tht  late  treaty,  by  which 
he  is  bound  not  to  detain  any  Chmu*'’ 
captives,  of  whatever  nation,  in 
On  being  apprised  of  this  resrfution,  the 
Naiad  and  the  Cameleon  ran  in  under  the 
batteries,  and  attacked  an  Algenne 
vette,  on  board  of  which  were  some  Sp^ 
nish  captives  about  to  be 
slavery,  and  which  was  captured  stw 
short  action. 

The  spedfle  object  of  Government,  m 
sending  out  the  Naiad  and  Cujnelecw, 
to  demand  satisfiictlbn  from  the  Dey 
attacking  and  breaking  ‘>pca 
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Mr  Macdonald,  the  British  Consul,  in  ces,  but  may  be  rc-chosen.  The  senate 

A-archof  two  of  his  servants,  who  are  na-  is  chosen  for  life  by  the  Enii>cror  from 

lives  of  the  interior,  with  whom  the  Dey  triple  lists,  selected  by  the  provinces.  The 

jv  at  war.  Capt.  Spencer  also  demanded  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  to  continue 

the  release  of  the  crews  of  two  Sf^nish  the  established  religion  of  the  state  ;  but 

M-ssels  who  had  just  been  captured,  and  all  others  are  to  be  permitted,  without 

were  destined  for  slaves,  contrary  to  the  any  external  form  of  temple.  Don  Pedro 

Kxnioulh  treaty.  No  answer  to  these  I.  is  the  hereditary  Emperor,  and  the  suc- 

dvmands  having  been  made  in  four  days,  cession  is  to  continue  in  his  family  till 

(  aptaiii  Silencer  got  the  Consul  and  all  it  is  extinct ;  in  which  case  the  legisla- 

Kuroiwans  on  board  his  ship,  under  the  ture  is  to  choose  a  new  dynasty.  The 

pritence  of  giving  an  entertainment,  and  general  features  of  the  constitution  are 

ik'xt  day  he  left  the  Bay,  with  all  his  borrowed  from  those  of  England  and  the 

picsts  on  board ;  and  while  going  out,  he  United  States,  chiefly  from  the  latter,  e\- 

fatiinately  suceeded  in  re-capturing  the  cept  as  far  as  regards  the  monarchy.  It 

S|Ki!iiards  who  had  been  made  prisoners,  is  of  course  a  fair  and  liberal  one. 

The  Algerines  have  considerably  strength-  West  Indies _ The  King  has  lieeii 

mod  ♦heir  batteries.  It  is  the  intention  pleased  to  remit  the  sentence  of  death  of 

of  Government  to  send  out  another  ex-  the  Court-Martial  on  the  missionary 

p'dition  to  attack  Algiers,  should  the  Dey  Smith,  in  Demerara,  (which  sentence  had 

ixrsist  in  violating  the  treaty  he  made  to  been  accompanied  by  a  recommendation 

abolish  Christian  slavery  for  ever.  Eight  for  mercy  on  the  jiart  of  the  Court),  and  to 

lH)ml).vessels  are  ordered  to  be  prepared  direct  that  he  should  be  dismissed  from 

for  sea,  and  ships  of  w’ar  have  been  ap-  the  eolony,  and  lie  called  uiion  to  enter 

punted  to  protect  our  trade  in  the  gut  of  into  recognizances  not  to  reside  within 

Gibraltar,  and  afford  convoy  to  vessels  any  of  his  Mfijesty’s  colonial  jwssessions 

Iwund  to  the  Mt'diterranean.  in  the  West  Indies. 

— —  Kingston,  Jamaica,  Dec,  28.  1823. 

AMERICA.  At  a  Siiecial  Slave  Court,  held  on  the 

Mexico.— Letters  from  Mexico  to  the  following  slaves  were  tried,  char- 

23d  of  December  have  been  received.  concerned  in  rebellious 

Advices  had  reached  the  capital  of  the  t-onspiracies,  and  committing  other  crimes, 
landing  of  the  British  commissioners  and  destruction  of  the  while 

consuls,  which  had  produced  great  satis-  people,  and  others  ot  this  island,  and  for 

faction.  The  castle  of  San  Juan  d’Ulloa  c^^^ing,  exciting,  and  promoting  others 

'vas  not  expected  to  hold  out  against  the  5  concerned  in 

Mesicans  much  longer,  the  Siianiards  rt-’b^Hion,  and  designing  to  commit  nmr- 
Wng  very  short  of  provisions.  The  Con-  to  set  fire  to 

gre«s  was  doing  all  in  its  power  to  put  in  houses,  out-houses,  and  compass- 

motion  the  internal  wealth  of  the  country.  *"S  »nd  imagining  the  death  of  the  white 
A  treaty  of  amity  and  confederation  ‘h®  Paf'sh.  They  were  all 

ka*  keen  concluded  between  Mexico  and  enihy  on  the  clearest  evidence,  and 

Colombia.  The  leading  features  are  an  sentenced  to  be  hanged. 

obligation  to  assist  each  other  against  Henry  Nibl»,  to  J,  Walker.  Esq.— Value  X'AO 
foreiim  nn/I  .i  •  j  •  t  harlcb  Brown,  to  Frontier  FIstate.— Value  i..IOO 

loreign  and  domestic  enemies ;  and,  m  jamen  Sterling,  to  ditto—Value  if.6.5 
order  to  yield  to  no  demand  on  the  part  (’harle*  Watson,  to  ditto. — Vaiuo — jt'so 

of  Siiain  for  thf»  rp«<imn  Ka,.  Qiftwomct  Rodney  Wellington,  to  ditto.--\alue  £.10 

jwn  lor  me  cession  of  her  Suprema-  William  Mont^iiner) ,  toditta-Value  jbMOO 

Vk  ine  formation  of  a  Council,  composed  Richard  Cosley,  to  ditto.— Value  £.iuo 

of  two  DepuUes  from  each  Stote,  who  are  Morris  Henry,  to  ditto.- Value  £.90. 

to  endeavour  to  prevail  on  the  other  States  On  their  defence  they  denied  the  charge, 

Spanish  America  to  send  each  the  same  and  said  they  were  well  used  and  clothed, 

wtnber  of  Jeputies,  with  a  view  to  ce-  and  were  quite  happy.  One  of  them. 


t  cMt  uiuMifv 

^tching  over  and  deciding  on  the 
“fairs  common  to  all. 

The  Emperor  of  the  Bra- 
hw  publisiwd  the  project  of  a  new 
^^htution,  which  declares  Brazil  inde- 
P^oent,  and  establishes  an  hereditaij, 
and  representative  mo- 
^th  a  senate  and  house  of  re- 
Fwentatives.  The  latter  are  cleeled  fbr 
are  to  be  paid.  They  va- 
their  seats  on  being  appointed  to  ofR- 
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From  the  evidence,  it  a|)i>eared  beyond  contain  a  copy  of  the  memorial  which  was 
the  shallow  of  a  doubt,  that  they  designed  unanimously  voted  by  the  House  of  As. 
to  set  fire  to  Frontier  Works,  adjoining  sembly  on  the  1 1th  Deceml)er.  It  is  ex. 
Fort- Maria,  and  to  butcher  the  whites  and  tremely  bitter  and  intemperate  in  its  Ian. 
free  persons  of  colour,  as  they  came  to  ex-  guage ;  and  in  one  passa^^e  denies  the 
tinguish  the  fire,  then  to  come  dow'n  to  right  of  Britain  to  interfere,  and  threatens 
the  town,  and  take  possession  of  it,  while  resistance,  observing,  that  “  we  have  ta. 
a  detachment  seiz^  the  fort.— ken  no  oath  of  abeyance  to  the  Im|x;ri:il 
Adi'crtuer.  Parliament,  and  cannot  submit  to  the 

According  to  Jamaica  papers  and  let-  degradation  of  having  our  internal  inter, 
ters  of  the  13th  January,  every  thing  was  ests  regulated  by  the  Commons  of  (Ireat 
then  quiet  in  the  island.  These  papers  Britain.” 


During  the  month  of  F’ebruary,  no 
question  of  interest  came  before  the  House 
of  Peers.  On  the  20th,  some  observa¬ 
tions  upon  the  subject  of  Mr  Wortley’s 
new  Game  Bill  were  made  by  Lord  Suf- 
iield.  1 1  is  Lordship  promis^  to  sup|K)rt 
the  measure,  though  tlic  result  should  be 
the  destruction  of  every  pheasant  and  par¬ 
tridge  in  the  country.  “  That,”  said  Lord 
SufTield,  “  I  do  not  think  wall  be  the 
case  ;  but  if  it  be,  it  is  of  no  consequence, 
when  compared  with  the  enormous  evils 
which  spring  fnm  the  present  system.” 

[Baron  Giflbrd  (late  Sir  R.  Giflbrd,) 
has  been  appointed  Deputy-Speaker  of 
the  House,  for  the  purpose  of  hearing 
Scotch  and  other  appeals.] 

House  of  Commons,  Fch,  6 _ Mr 

Peel  moved  an  humble  address  to  his 
Majesty,  for  copies  of  correspondence 
which  had  taken  place  between  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department 
and  Magistrates  relative  to  the  Tread-mill. 
An  erroneous  statement  had  gone  abroad 
on  this  subject.  It  was  said,  that  this 
punishment  was  injurious  to  the  health 
of  the  prisoners.  From  the  correspond¬ 
ence  for  which  he  now’  moved  it  w’ould 
ap|)ear,  on  the  contrary,  that  w  herever 
this  species  of  punishment  was  introduced 
into  a  prison,  the  health  of  the  prisoners 
was  greatly  improved.— The  motion  was 
agreed  to. 

10.— Mr  Hume  presented  a  petition 
from  a  person  of  the  name  of  Latcho, 
complaining  of  injustice  and  oppression. 
The  petitioner  had  been  convicted  (as  he 
said  unjustly)  under  the  Vagrant  Act, 
upon  the  evidence  of  o  watchman,  who 
charged  him,  before  Sir  D.  Williami, 
with  an  indecent  exposure.  He  had  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  Sessions,  at  an  expenoe  of 
^.15,  which  be  had  to  borrow,  and  tlie 
conviction  had  been  quashed,  his  part¬ 
ner  in  punishment  being  retained  at  haixl 
labour  u{ion  the  Tread-mill,  because  she 
was  unahle  to  raise  the  X.15.  Mr  Peel 
and  Mr  Lyttleton  defended  the  intentions 


of  the  author  of  the  Vagrant  Act,  xxhith, 
they  said,  were  founded  in  merej’ ;  but 
the  former  admitted,  that  the  Act  requin-d 
correction,  and,  in  particular,  observed 
upon  the  omission  of  a  clause  giving  ilis. 
cretion  to  the  Magistrates  to  niiti^i^atc 
punishment  below  a  month’s  imprison, 
ment,  and  also  to  the  deficiency  of  a  ])ro. 
per  distinction  lietween  voluntary  and  ac* 
cidental,  or  other  involuntary  exposures. 

11.— Mr  Western,  in  moving  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  the  regulation  of  the 
qualification  of  jurors,  explained,  that  the 
object  of  his  proposed  measure  was  to  en. 
large  the  number  of  persons  qualiticd  to 
serve  on  county  juries,  by  extending  this 
privilege  to  proprietors  of  |\.is»oiial  |>ro. 
perty  to  the  amount  of  il.400,  as  it  had 
already  been  extended  in  corporations — 
Mr  Peel  declared  his  approbation  of  the 
principle  advanced  by  the  author  of  the 
Bill ;  but  suggested,  as  an  improvenitnt 
upon  Mr  Western's  plan,  which  tLi'intd 
to  leave  to  the  petty  constable  the  esti¬ 
mation  of  each  man’s  qualifications,  that 
the  payment  of  the  rates  should  be  a- 
dopted  as  a  criterion. 

Mr  Martin  (of  Galway)  moved  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  the  amend- 
ment  of  the  law  which  betms  his  natw, 
and  for  extending  the  protections  which 
it  afiTords  to  cattle  to  “  other  animals- 
The  Hon.  Member,  as  usual,  introduceii 
his  motion  with  a  facetious  speech.— 
Having  obtained  leave,  he  then 
ed  to  ask  leave  to  bring  in  another  Bui. 
for  the  protection  of  bears,  monkc)#. 
badgers,  &c.  This  naotion  was  oppos^^ 
by  Mr  Peel,  who  asked,  with  what  justn^ 
.could  they  suppress  the  sports  of  the  poob 
w’hile  every  session  saw  them  pss«ng 
laws  to  protect  the  equally  cruel  ait^* 
ments  of  the  rich  ?  and  by  Mr  ^^^**r* 
.who  submitted,  thet  the  leave  which  i  * 
.Hon.  Member  had  obtained  was  qu«« 
•  sufficient  for  his  purpose,  as  bearst 
.keya,  and  badgers,  came  clearly 
.the  title  “  other  animals.”  The  H 
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.Menil)er  for  Galway  adopted  the  sug^;es-  dr^w  his  amendment,  and  the  resolutions 
lion,  agreed  to  consolidate  his  Bills,  to  were  agreed  to. 

restore  bears,  monkeys,  and  badgers,  to  17 — Mr  S.  VVortley  moved  for  h  ave 
tbe  anittuil'M  class,  and  withdrew  his  mo-  to  bring  in  a  Bill  ujwn  the  subject  of  the 

Game  Laws  ;  the  Hon.  Member  gave  a 
Mr  Hume  then  moved  for  certain  re-  slight  outline  of  the  measure  to  the  fol- 

t urns  connected  with  the  Legacy  Duty,  lowing  effect : — He  would,  he  said,  pr»)- 

The  Hon.  Member  accompanied  his  mo-  pose  that  eveiy  man,  without  distinction 

tioa  bv  urging  strong  objections  against  of  qualification,  should  have  the  absolute 

the  principle  of  the  tax,  and  citing  seve-  right  to  kill  game  upon  his  own  ground, 

ml  instances  of  the  harshness  and  injus-  and  that  every  holder  of  land  should  have 

tice  of  its  ojxiration,  as  where  duties  which  the  power  of  imparting  the  privilege  of 

should  have  been  demanded  ten  or  fifteen  sporting  upon  that  land  to  one  friend  for 

vears  licfore,  were,  after  that  delay,  ex-  every  plough-gate  which  he  should  hold, 

acted  from  Executors  and  Administra.  That  he  would  pro|x)se  to  give  to  land- 

tors,  long  after  the  means  of  paying  had  holders  a  summary  remedy,  by  fine  at 

passed  out  of  their  hands.  the  discretion  of  a  Magistrate,  against  in- 

12 _ Mr  Hume  moved  for  a  Commit-  traders  by  day,  and  a  security  against 

tec  to  take  into  consideration  the  laws  night  poachers  by  a  scale  of  punishments, 
prohibiting  the  emigration  of  artificers,  .moderate  at  first,  and  increasing  with 
and  the  exportation  of  machinery,  and  the  each  repetition  of  the  offence;  and  by 

several  statutes  for  the  prevention  or  pu-  holding  convicted  jxiachers  to  bail  ;  and 

nishment  of  combination  amongst  work-  finally,  that  he  would  propose  to  legalise 

men,  with  a  view  to  their  rejieal.  Mr  the  sale  of  game  by  licensed  persons _ 

Huskisson  professed  his  concurrence  in  The  motion  was  slightly  opposed  by  Sir 
the  principles  laid  dowm  by  the  last  s^Kak-  John  Shelley,  and  leave  was  granted  with¬ 
er,  and  joined  him  in  lamenting  the  loss  out  a  division. 

which  the  question  and  the  interests  of  Lord  Nugent  then  brought  forward 
trade  had  suffered  by  the  death  of  Mr  his  promised  motion  for  certain  papers 
Kicardo.  The  Bight  Hon.  Gentleman  connected  with  the  late  proceedings  of 
seemed  to  think  that  the  permission  to  the  British  Government  in  Spain.  The 
ex|)ort  machinery  was  a  subject  of  more  Noble  Lord  introduced  the  subject  in  u 
difficulty  than  the  repeal  of  the  laws  speech  of  very  great  length.  He  admit- 
agiuist  emigration  and  combination ;  but  ted  that  neutrality  was  the  projwr  policy 
the  general  tendency  of  his  speech  was  to  of  this  country,  and  that  which  the  popu- 
approve  of  all  Mr  Hume’s  proixwitions.  lar  feeling  indicated  ;  but  he  denied  t!>at 
A  Committee  of  twenty -one,  consisting  the  Ministers  had  been  impartially  ncut- 
of  about  two-thirds  Members  who  usually  ral ;  and  brought  in  proof  of  their  bias  a- 
vote  with  Ministers,  w’as  chosen.  gainst  the  Constitutionalists,  the  retire- 

16. — The  Bill  to  repeal  the  Usury  mentofSir\Vm.A*CourtfromSeville,af- 
haws  WiLs  read  a  second  time,  and  w  as  ter  the  King  had  been  put  under  restraint ; 
supjwrted  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex-  and  Sir  William’s  advice  to  Gen.  Alava, 
chequer  and  Mr  Huskisson.  Sir  George  as  a  private  friend,  to  w  ithdraw  from 
(ilerk  then  brought  up  the  Navy  Esti-  the  ruin  which  threatened  the  Cunstitu- 
mates,  upon  which  an  interesting  dis-  tionalists  in  Cadiz.  Lord  Nugent’s  speech 
cussion  ensued.  Mr  Hume  0{^x)8ed  the  was,  as  we  have  said,  very  long ;  but 
'^te  of  tw'enty-nine  thousand  seamen  and  these  were  the  only  specific  allegations 
marines  for  the  service  of  the  year,  and  contained  in  it.  Mr  Sturges  Bourne  and 
movetl  an  amendment,  that  the  number  Mr  Canning  briefly  defended  the  course 
Iv  limited  to  twenty-five  thousand.  Mr  taken  by  our  Government,  and  the  mca. 
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Honourable  Memlnjr  confined  his  mo- 
tioii  to  the  production  of  two  accounta 
•1.  A  Statement  of  the  Balance  of  Public 
Money  in  the  hands  of  the  Bank  ;  2.  Of 
the  charge  made  by  the  Bank  for  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  the  public  debt.  U|K)n  the 
four  millions  of  public  money  left  in  their 
hands,  it  will  be  found,  said  Mr  Grenfell, 
that  this  body  make  annually  not  less 
than  £.120,000;  whereas,  if  the  sum 
were  lodged  with  any  private  banker,  he 
would  think  himself  liberally  paid  by  a 
yearly  allowance  of  £.20,000.  Here  then 
was  a  loss  to  the  public,  and  a  gain  to  the 
Bank,  of  £.100,000.  a-year.  As  to  the 
second  head,  the  charge  made  last  year 
for  the  management  of  the  ])ublic  debt 
was £.2 00,000;  and  though,  undoubtedly, 
the  Bank  executed  this  duty  in  a  very  ex¬ 
cellent  and  complete  manner,  there  was 
much  reason  to  believe  they  were  greatly 
overjxiid,  and  that  a  yearly  remuneration 
of  £.1 00,000  would  be  quite  sutlicient. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  remind- 
txl  the  House  of  the  great  public  services 
w  hich  had  l)ecn  rendered  by  the  Bank  : 
moreover,  he  contended  that,  so  long  as 
the  Bank  Charter  existed.  Parliament 
c  ould  not  interfere  to  diminish  the  rate  of 
their  remuneration.  Mr  Hume  expressed 
his  doubts  as  to  this  doctrine.  The  House 
had  interjxjsed,  in  1808,  to  incrciise  the 
pndits  of  this  Body,  and  it  was  not  easy, 
therefore,  to  see  why  it  might  not  inter¬ 
fere  to  reduce  them.  Several  Members 
expressed  a  hoi>e  that,  when  the  Bank 
Charter  expired,  it  would  not  be  renewed. 
Observations,  also,  were  made  upon  the 
plan  lately  adopted  by  the  Bank,  of  lend¬ 
ing  money  u|X)n  landed  security.  “  If,” 
said  Mr  Baring,  “  the  Bank  should  have 
twelve  or  tiiirteen  millions  of  capital 
vestexi  in  mortgages,  in  addition  to  the 
burden  of  the  dead  weight,  they  would  be 
very  ill  qualified  to  render  the  country 
any  assistance,  should  we  be  compelled 
to  enter  into  a  war,  where  a  great  exer¬ 
tion  would  be  required ;  so  that,  although 
}>artial  advantages  might  be  conferred  by 
the  system  of  loans  on  mortgage,  the 
House  ought  not  to  shut  their  eyes  to  the 
public  danger  which  might  arise  from  the 
practice.”  Ujwn  neither  of  the  points, 
however,  on  which  .Mr  Grenfell  had  as¬ 
serted  the  Bank  profits  to  be  excessive, 
did  Mr  Baring  agree  with  him.  Mr 
Maberly  and  Mr  Monck  expressed  their 
opinions  in  consonance  with  those  of  the 
mover.  The  production  of  the  accounts 
was  ultimately  agreed  ta 

Mr  Peel  introduced  a  Bill,  to  amend 
the  Priwn  Discipline  Act  of  last  Session. 
The  Chief  alterations  are  these : _ Magi¬ 

strates  will  be  enabled  to  commit  pri¬ 
soners  to  the  County  Gaol)  instead  of  the 


gaols  of  their  small  jurisdictions ;  by  this 
means,  a  greater  uniformity  in  prison  dis. 
cipline  w  ill  be  etfccted.  Prisoners,  it  win 
be  clearly  stated,  are  not  to  be  consigned 
to  hard  labour  before  trial.  Sir  Thomas 
Lethbridge  suggested,  that  the  ex^Kiiso 
attending  the  administration  of  the  imblic 
justice  should  be  bornr  jy  the  nation  at 
large.  The  present  system  of  making 
each  county  pay  its  ow  n  expenses  w  as  in- 
jurious,  argued  Sir  Thomas,  to  the  land- 
cd  interest.  Mr  Hobhousc  urged  strong 
objections  to  the  tread-mill,  chiefly  on 
account  of  the  inequality  of  the  punish- 
meiit  to  persons  possessing  diflerenl  de- 
grees  of  strength :  to  which  Mr  reel 
replied,  that,  after  the  fullest  considera- 
tion,  and  the  strictest  inquiries,  he  k-- 
lieved  it  the  most  advantageous  cmplcy- 
ment  ever  yet  devised. 

Another  Bill  was  introduced  by  the 
same  member  of  the  Government,  for 
consolidating  and  amending  the  acts 
which  relate  to  Juries.  At  present, 
those  acts  are  not  fewer  than  fifty.  The 
chief  amendment  in  the  new  Bill  relates 
to  the  extension  of  the  qualification  of 
jurors.  It  w’ill  also  provide  for  their 
more  effectual  attendance ;  and  thus  tend 
to  equalize  the  burden  upon  the  commu¬ 
nity.  The  nomination  of  jurors  w  ill  no 
longer  be  left  to  subordinate  officers,  such 
as  constables  and  tithing-men  ;  but  Ma- 
gistrates  will  be  enabled  to  check  the  re¬ 
turns  of  those  officers,  to  insert  the  names 
of  all  persons  qualified,  and  to  punish  any 
omission  in  the  returns.  In  the  course 
of  the  discussion,  some  very  strong  re¬ 
marks  were  made  by  Mr  Hume  and  Dr 
Lushington  uix)n  the  dreadful  extent,  com¬ 
plexity,  and  confusion  of  the  Statute  law . 

A  very  animated  discussion  then  took 
place  upon  a  motion  by  Mr  GratUin,  for 
‘‘  a  return  of  the  names  of  persons  hold¬ 
ing  certain  offices  (specified  by  the  mo¬ 
tion)  in  Ireland,  distinguishing  such  as 
are  Roman  Catholics.”  Though  the  de¬ 
bate  upon  this  question  was  long,  the 
substance  of  it  may  be  very  briefly  stated. 
The  object  of  the  mover  was,  to  show 
that  the  act  of  1793,  which  made  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland  eligible  to  certain 
offices,  had  not  been  carried  into  effbet ; 
80  that  not  only  were  members  of  that 
unfortunate  class  subjected  to  penal  laws 
which  still  existed,  but  they  were  syste¬ 
matically  excluded  from  those  offl^  to 
W'hich,  under  the  law,  they  had  a  right  to 
be  appointed.  It  was  denied,  by  minis^j 
that  this  system  of  exclusion  had 
acted  upon ;  but  the  only  argument  urged 

against  the  motion  was,  that  the  House, 
by  adopting  it,  would  call  on  Govenuw^ 
to  make  returns  respecting  the  rdig* 
l>ersuasions  of  those  in  its  employmen 
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ing  an  oii-cioui  carjKt,  and  placing  it  i„ 
the, manner  of  a  trough,  iniide  of  the 
cliairs.  An  attempt  was  made,  un.suc. 
cessfully,  to  prove  the  prisoiur  insane. 
He  was  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to 
14  years  transjwrtation,  and  to  be  prexi. 
ously  whipped  through  the  streets  of 
Leith.  This  latter  part  of  the  sentence 
was  carried  into  execution  on  the  iHth. 

On  Monday  the  16th  instant,  James 
Watt  was  charged  with  assault,  but  ns  it 
was  shew'n  that  the  paimel  had  already 
been  punished  by  fine  in  an  inferior  court, 
he  was  dismissed  w  ith  an  admonition  from 
the  Lord  Justice  Clerk. 

Mary  Horn,  alias  M‘Stravick,  w  ho  had 
lK*cn  indicted  at  Glasgow’  for  murder,  and 
assault  with  intent  to  commit  murder, 
and  against  whom  a  verdict  of  guilty  of 
the  crimes  lilrcllcd,  but  the  intention  to 
commit  murder  not  proven,  was  deliver- 
ed,  and  w’hose  case  had  been  certified  to 
the  High  Court  ufKin  an  objection  in  ar. 
rest  of  judgment,  was  placed  at  the  bar, 
and  judgment  prayed  on  the  pri.soner  hy 
the  Lord  Adv(X*atc.  After  a  variety  of 
learned  reasoning,  on  the  point  of  law  in 
this  case,  had  lK*en  gone  through  by  the 
counsel,  and  the  opinions  of  the  Lords 
had  been  given,  the  prisoner  was  senten- 
ced  to  transportation  beyond  seas  for  life. 
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SLifeOtU.  Kn*ign  Sir  W.  Scott,  IH.  fioin  it  I  - 
(’omet  and  Sub.  Lieut,  by  pim  li.  'i'*- 
Comet  and  Sub.  1  Jeiit  Hooke,  I.uut. 

by  purch.  vice  Colliiw,  rot  p  tlu 
E.  (J.  Howard,  Comet  and  Sul),  i.ieut. 
by  purch.  • 

2  Dr.  Gdfc  Comet  llei>bum,  from  h.  p.  L»  J’f- ^ 

net  vice  Craufurd,  2  Dr.  do. 

6  Capt.  Stephenson,  Major  by  purch.  yirr 

nu  Clarence,  prom.  J"*- 

Lieut.  Nooth,  Capt  by  purch.  ‘  o- 

Comet  Richards,  Lieut  by  purch.  »io. 
K,  Jemingham,  Comet  by  iwirch.  'Uv 
2  Dr.  Comet  Craufurd,  from  2  f  * 

net  vice  Edleman,  h.  p.  t !» Dr.  V?  do. 
C.  Norman,  Comet  by  purdi.  vice  MarK- 
ham,  9  Dr.  ^  *• ',‘"- 

11  W.  H.  Warrington,  Comet  vice  i  - 

ridge,  res.  *'  ‘ 

15  Comet  Dalzell,  Lieut  by  purdi. 

Hislop,  ret  „ 

Ensign  Hart,  from  65 

rold*.Gds.W!^G.  Carter,  SoUcitor,  vice 
son,  dead 

7  F.  Capt  Beauchamp.  fVom  h.  p.  *  »  ‘ 

Capt  vice  Hulme,  96  !• . 

8  Lieut  Maclachlan,  froin  h.  p-  • 

Lieut  vice  Spratt,  96  I*.  •  , 

1 0  M  J\jor.Ccn.  Sir  J.  I  aimbert  K.t .  n-  ^ 

vice  Sir  T.  Maitland,  dead  J 

16  Lieut  Conry,  from  6.5  K  l  ^ 

purch.  vice  Berkeley,  2  W.  I. 

20  C^t  ^  'fUsrv 

Ensign  Darroch,  Lieut  vice 


,  H  . 


86  F,  nt.  Lieut  Col.  l*atv,  lYom  h.  p.  I’orf. 

Ser.  Maj.  TJ  Jon.  ISl’  I. 

Major  Nicolla,  from  F.  Maj.  do. 
lit  Maj.  Iluluu*,  from  7  F.  Capt  do. 

■  ■  Mansel,  from  h.  p.  IW  F.  Caut. 

do. 

Capt  Cairncross,  from  2  Vet  Uu.  Cant. 

uo. 

• - Gelhin,  from  20  F»  Cant:  do. 

- Garland,  from  h.  p.73  F.  Capt  do. 

— —  Hyde,  from  1  Vet  Bn.  Capt  do. 
- ^Valler,  from  31  F,  Cant.  do. 

■  ■■  —  Brough,  from  h.  ik.56  F.  Capt  do. 
Lieut  :y)ratt,  from  8  F.  Lieut  do. 

Ketmetly,  from  h.  p.  W.  1.  Han. 
Lieut  do. 

—  Dowling,  from  I  Vet  Bn.  Lieut. 

do. 

—  Jones,  from  2  F.  Lieut  «lo. 

- Kidman,  from  20  F.  Lieut  do. 

--  .  Nugent,  from  h.  p.  17  F.  Lieut. 

do. 

Robertson,  from  Ceylon  Reg. 
Lieut  do. 

— —  Cary,  from  h.  p.  17  F.  Lieut 

do. 

■  '  "  --  M'Keiizie,  from  h.p.  24  F.  Lieut 

do. 

■■  Ouslcy,  from  30  F.  Lieut,  do. 
Ensign  Cross,  from  h.  p.  1 1  F.  Ens.  dcj. 

■  Telford,  from  h.  p.  8  F.  Ens. 

do. 

-  ■'  Oxley,  from  1  Vet  Bn.  Ens.  dt). 

- (.'ostello,  from  lu  p.  34  F.  Ens. 

do. 

•  Story,  from  h.  p.  17  F.  Ens.  do. 
O’Unen,  from  h.  p.  63  F.  Kuk. 

do. 

Lieut  Sutherlantl,  from  h.  p.  100  F. 

Adj.  and  Lieut  do. 

.SerJ.  Murchison,  from  3  F.  Gds.  Quart 
Mast  3  Feb. 

Ride  Brig.  Lieut.  Byrne,  .Vdj.  vice  Kincaid,  res. 

AdJ.  only  do. 

2  W.  I.  H.  Lieut  Ia)cke,  from  1  Life  Gtls.  Capt 
by  puruh.  vk'C  Stepney,  ret.  29  Jan. 
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3  Vet.  Bn.  Lieut.  Phibbs,  from  h.  p.  27  F.  Lieut. 

vice  Dieken*.  !»5  F.  15  Jan.  1K24. 

- - TrytU'll,  from  h.  p.  37  F.  Lieut. 

vice  Hartley,  94  F.  do. 

— - Milne,  from  late  .‘I  Vet.  Bn.  Lieut. 

vice  Dickson,  95  F.  do. 

- Ford,  fn>in  29  F.  Lieut,  vice 

Herticrt,  reL  list  29  do. 

Kiisign  Deshon,  from  h.  p.  b5  F.  Fns. 
vice  Bunbury’,  95  F.  15  do. 

- Senhouse,  from  h.  p.  40  F.  Ens. 

vice  Harrison,  95  F.  do. 

3  Cant.  Kerr,  from  h.  p.  62  F.  Capt  vice 

Carey,  dcatl  do. 

— '  ■  Itivers,  from  h.  i>.  5  F.  Cant. 
vii*e  (Iray,  94  F.  no. 

Lieut.  Milne,  from  late  5  Vet.  Bn.  Lt. 
vice  Dickson,  95  F.  do. 

— - - Travers,  from  h.  p.  10  F.  Lieut. 

vice  Saunders,  95  F.  do. 

—  ■■  Sweeny,  from  h.  p.  26  F.  Lieut, 

vice  Sadlcir,  94  F.  do. 

—  ■  —  Williams,  from  h.  p.  25  F.  Lt. 

vice  Ireland,  ret  list  5  Feb. 

Unattached, 

Lieut  Lord  Edward  Hay,  from  20  F.  Capt  by 
purch.  vice  Krumm,  ret  29  Jan.  1824. 


Capt  Ix^rd  Edward  Hay.  from  h.  p.  Sub.  Ins])eet 
of  Militia  in  Ionian  Islands,  vice  Krumm,  res. 

5  Feb.  1824. 

Bt.  Maj.  Moore,  Gren.  Gds.  Den.  Quart.  Mast. 
Gen.  in  W'indw.  and  Lcew.  islamls,  with  rank 
of  l.ieut  Col.  in  the  Army,  vice  Popham, 
dead  12  do. 

Garrisons. 

Geo.  Georjje  Lord  Harris,  G.C.B.  Governor  of 
Dumbarton  Castle,  vice  Gen.  Dundas,  dead 

5  Feb.  1824. 

Lieut.  Col.  Hawker,  Royal  Art  Lieut  Governor 
of  (iravesend  and  Tilbury  Fort,  vice  Hon.  J. 
de  Courcy,  dead  22  Jan. 

Ordnance  Dcpartmcnt.,~^Royal  Artillery, 

Maj.  Gen.  Sir  11.  B.  BUximfield,  Bart.  G.C.B.  <5c 
G.C.11.  Colonel  Commandant,  vice  Farring¬ 
ton,  dead  4  Nov.  1825. 

Royal  Enf>ineers. 

1st  I.ieut  Budgeii,  from  h.  p.  1st  Lieut,  vice Sticr. 
ling,  h.  p.  24  Jan.  1824. 

Hospital  Staff, 

Assist  Surg.  Rhys,  from  h.  p.  2  W'.  1.  R.  Assist 
Jiurg.  25  Jan.  1824. 

•  ‘  Excltanges, 

IJeut  Col.  Bunbury,  20  F.  with  Col.  Fitz-Gerald, 
60  F. 

■  —  Fane,  from  Inspect  of  Mil.  in  Ionian 
Islands,  with  Col.  Hon.  F.  Ponsonby,  h.  ii. 
12  Dr. 

- Gilmour,  from  Rifle  Brig,  with  Lieut 

Col.  Brown,  h.  p.  Port  Service 

Capt  Marten,  from  2  Life  Gda.  ree.  diff.  with 
Cimt  Lord  Belhaven  Stenton,  h.  p.  11  F. 

- Kirkby,  from  4  Dr.  rcc.  diff.  with  Capt 

Moore,  n.  p.  65  F. 

— —  Healy,  from  7  F.  rcc.  difi*.  with  Capt.  Brine 
b.j^39F.  * 

-- —  Klliott,  from  17  F.  rcc.  dirt*,  with  Capt 
Marten,  h.  p.  11  F. 

- Brown,  from  24  F.  witli  Capt  Townshend, 

41  F. 

- Mildmay,  from  35  F.  with  Capt.  James,  h. 

p.  95  F. 

- Holi^  from  83  F.  with  Capt  Trydell,  h. 

p.  16  F. 

- -  RobtMMi,  from  95  F.  with  Capt  Coi-kbum, 

h.  i».  17  Dr. 

Lieut.  Maixlougall,  from  16  Dr.  with  Lieut  Vin¬ 
cent,  59  F. 

- W  are,  from  14  F.  with  Lieut  Liston,  .38  F. 

— . — -  Stommers,  from  40  F.  rcc.  difl:  with  Lieut 
Ckyfleld.  h.  «.  26  F. 

— — Norman,  trom  41  F.  with  Lieut.  Dickson, 


Lieut  Cameron,  from  53  F.  rcc.  diff.  with  Lioiit 
Car^nter,  h.  p. 

- Lliot,  76  F.  rec.  dilT.  with  Lieut.  GrubU* 

h.  p.  43  F.  ’  ’ 

.  —  Home,  from  86  F.  rec.  diff.  with  Liiut 
Maeilonald,  h.  p.  3  oik  Light  Inf.  Vol. 
Ensi^  Shawe,  from  13  F.  wiUi  Ensign  l‘c:jrs.m 


- Grant  from  27  F.  with  Ensign  Spenirr  h 

p.  24  F.  * 

Surg.  O’Flaherty,  from  14  Dr.  with  Surg.  Fonur 
46  F.  * 

Assist.  Surg.  M‘Munn,  from  46  F.  with  Assist. 
Surg.  Hewatt,  h.p.  94  F. 

- Ligertwooil,  from  Staff  with  Assi-^t, 

Surg.  Sweeny,  h.  p.  7  F. 

- Clifford,  from  Staff,  with  Assist  Sure. 

M*Loughlin,  h.  p. 

Vet  Surg.  ^‘hnMxler,  from  3  Dr.  with  Vet  Sure. 
Constant  13  Dr. 

Resignations  and  Retirements. 

Major  De  la  Houssayc,  2  W’.  I.  R. 

Capt  Smith,  2  Life  Gds. 

- Stepney,  2  VV.  1.  H. 

- Krumm,  Sub.  Insiiect.  of  Militia  in 

Ionian  Islands. 

Lieut  Collins,  2  Life  Gds. 

- Hislop,  13  Dr. 

Comet  Partridge,  1 1  Dr. 

Hosp.  Assist.  W.  S.  Chintriw,  h.  p. 

-  '  ■  A.  Munkittrick. 

Appmntmcnts  Cancelled. 

Lieut  Orr,  91  F. 

■ - Spt'rling,  95  F. 

- — Milne,  .3  Vet  Bn. 

Ensign  Senhouse,  2  Vet.  Bn. 

Surgeon  Thomas,  .33  F. 

Superseded. 

Lieut  Lane,  10  F. 

Deaths. 

General  Roberts," late  111  F.  Bruxelles 

.30Nov, 

Lieut  Gen.  Right  Hon.  Sir  T.  Maitland,  (id '.It 
&  G.C.H.  10  F.  Malta  17  Jan.  18-JJ. 

Lieut.  Col.  Popham,  h.  p.  53  F.  Dtp.  Quait 
Mast  Gen.  West  Indies,  Barlxadoes 

25  Dec.  IS*:.'. 

Major  Brunt,  h.  p.  4  Ceylon  Reg.  CajH?  of 
•^Hope  21  .April  I.V.M. 

Capt.  Rvlanee,  43  F.  on  pas.sagc  from  Gibralt'u. 

- Sir  J.  A.  Giflkitl,  Bart  h.  p.  24  Dr. 

- De  W'eise,  h.  p.  60  F.  Unkel  14  .‘<q>t. 

—— Anderson,  h.  p.  60  F.  8  .Jan.  ix.’t 

- Sutherland,  h.  p.  71  F.  21  May 

Lieut  Cotton,  4  F.  Jamaica  6  Dw.  In-''* 

■  —  Stephenson,  of  late  S  Vet  Bn. 

■  —  -  Clavering,  h.  p.  .3  Dr.  Gds. 

- Howard,  h.  p.  33  F. 

■  —  ■  Maepherson,  h.  p.  77  F. 

- Sir  B.  Boothby,  Bart  h.  p.  90  F.  Boulofna 

- Besserer.  h.  p.  104  F.  ^  Apnl  h-'* 

— — —  Pope,  h.  p.  .4  Garrison  Bn.  lb  Jan.  in-  •* 
—  Cane,  h.  p.  8  Garrison  Bn.  i  - 

2d  Lieut  Hay,  Royal  Eng.  Trincomalee,  ( evu^ 

'  '  26  Aug.  IS-'* 

Ensign  Holt,  2  W.  I.  R.  Bathurst  St  Maty. 
of  Go«l  Hope 

- Fraser,  h.  p.  Glengary 

Paymast.  Humphreys,  h.  i>.  48  F'.  Tminpingtitir 
near  Cambridge 
Quart  Mast  Blair,  h.  p.  21  Dr. 

Commissariat  Department. 

Dep.  Assist  Com.  Gen.  Corlett  i«:5. 

—  . . . Pierce. 

Medical  Department. 


Surg.  Bums,  18  P.  Malta 


Dee.  lU'-  '- 


A^t  Surg.  GoiMon,  h.  p.  1  Gar.  Bn. 
Apotheearv  Burrowes,  Jamaica  *•  ‘ 

Hosp.  As-sist  J.  Blair,  on  passage  from 
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CORX  MARKETS. 
Edinhurgh, 


Stirl.Meas 


Haddington, 


Dalkeith, 


Oatmeal. 


Pease. 


Beans. 


London 


Beans. 


Pease. 


Oats. 


Fd&Pol 


Boiling. 


Pigeon. 


Liverpool, 


Wheat. 
70  lb. 


Beans, 
l^er  ijr. 


Oats. 
43  lb. 


England  ^  Wales, 


Beans. 


Oatm, 


Oats. 


Barley. 

Oats. 

iKinn 

llrifnn 

ivlllcti 

(All  Infill] 

uilllllflfT 

j30  0  56  0 

SI 

Pr.  Peck 

8. 

<1. 

1 

1 

1 

4 

1 

4 

42  49 

37  43 

(Jats, 

264  llw. 

Irish. 

British. 

Wheat  1 

Bolls. 

Prices. 

Av.  pr. 

s.  s.d. 

s.  d.  s.d.!'  s.d.  8.d. 



30  0  400!  21  0  246 

.“k)  0  4001  20  0  24  6 

__  -- 

30  0  4001  200  24  6 

300  400  200  24  6 

'  Oatmeal 

|1 10  lbs. 

Klonr, 
280  lbs. 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

21  0  24  0 
210  210 
210  24  0 
210  240 

s. 

>7 

.)7 

yi 

s.  d. 
60  0 
60  0 
60  0 
60  0 

1  Flour. 

Oatm 

240  lb. 

Eng. 
240  lb. 

Irish. 

Amer. 

P)61b. 

Eng. 

Scots. 

s.  s. 

50  56 
.'iO  38 
52  60 
50.  58 

8.  S. 

48  56 
48  58 
.50  60 
.50  58 

I 

S.  8. 

,32  36 
33  37 
.35  37 
|33  56 

s.  s. 

28  30 

29  32 
29  32 
29  32 

1H21. 

W  heat, ; 

t 

iwr.  qr.  1 

IVb. 

S.) 

Maivh  1 

S.  S.  1 

45  78  1 
4.5  7K  : 
1H  80  i 
48  80  1 

Attach. 

Ther. 


3S0  Itcf^isUr. — MetcoroUis^ical  Tahlt»  [^Mauli 

METEOROLOGICAL  TABLE, 

Kepi  at  Edinburgh^  i«  the  Observatory ^  CaltonhilL 

N.n.— .The  Obfienations  arc  nuulo  twice  every  day,  at  nine  o’clock  forenoon  and  four  o’cUxk  afia- 
iKMin^’rhe  second  Observation,  in  the  afternoon,  in  the  tirst  column,  is  taken  by  the  l^cyl^ur 
'I'hcnnometcr. 


‘Therj'''^‘"‘^’|  "cathcr. 


Wind.  Weather. 


fvb.  I {!"•=!* 

M.54 

-  X  A. 

-f  M.r.i 

,  ''\\.V2 

I  ^\IA..^8 

-  ( |M.r>o 
'’{|A.37 
„  ( |M.r>H 
n  A.16* 

’"{A-tn 

i 

A.4()  I 

15  ‘  '  1 


•J9.4.V»jM.4n\ 

.47.'i  A.4a; 

.785;a.43/ 

.ir^jiA.  45  ; 
.lrti'M.4n 
.yio  A.  11  / 
.589'M.451 

.2621  A.  55)  *  1  "• 

..SIT 

.6(JU.M.  17  \  f'Kio 

iMls'.V.  46  / 

.9;»h  M.44i  .y 
.IWS'A-  45/  '^* 
.fi#M  M.54\U.. 

.7<12A45|Y'* 

.1)25  .M.41  \\y 
.926  A.  45/  "• 
.276  M.4.5  4  ' 
28..964  A.  42/ 

.825  40 

29.1.50  M.59  1 1  xjr 

.196‘A..57j; 

oiS  t'*’— I  NE. 

.2i0  A.o,  / 


Fair,  and 
linild. 

'Fro.>*t  mom. 
fair  day. 
Frost  mom. 
dull  day. 
Very  change¬ 
able. 

Frost  mom. 
(Lay  sutLshinc 
Frost  mom. 
dull  day. 
Fair,  and 
mildl 

Slight  show, 
rain  aftem. 
Frost  mom. 
fair  day. 
fYost  mom. 
dull  day. 
Frost,  mom. 
sunshine, 
dull  .'iftera. 
Ditto. 

Rain  most  of 
(lay. 

Dull  very 
cold,  sh.h>^ 
i-’rost  mom.  , 
day  fair,cold. 


Feb.  16- 


A. 


-’X'A. 

i’c/l,' 

H  a'; 


26  5a2a5iM..>6\ 

.54  .204  A.. 57/ 

27  .116;M.58\  CP 

.51  .1.51'A..57/ 

28  28j)2n'U.56\  .... 
.54  mi.50'A.57| 

.50J  .561  M..59\ 

.59  .145A.39/'"* 

.50  .540  M.5yi!p 

.58  ..5  l(|i  A.  39  fr* 

.51  .^'yO  M.'lOl 

58  .6211.5.39^^°*®- 

54  .764,M.40l^p 

.59  .80.5,  A.  40  / 

..54  ■  .775  M.  lOX  i-p 

.50  i  .078;A.  40| 

.53  I  .783iM.39'i  d,. 
.58  I  .7U.5:A.  40  f 

.54  .68G:M.10\  y 

59  .785 i  A.  .59/1*^’* 

,28i  .7.50;M..58S  p 


•  i  aO'  M  .*>o  ^  p 
.T3o|A..57  / 
.WillM.Sdy  YP 
.664|A..57/ 
.766iM-o8i  i^p 

.760' A.  37)  • 

.780  M.404  i(Ayjip 

.619  A.  39  j  1  “• 


ifYost  mom. ' 
jsh.  hail  fni.  ' 
Frost  mom. ! 
.fair  day.  j 
iSloet  foa-n.  ; 
f.iir  .ifiern.  i 
{Dull,  auil 
very  poM.  i 
I  Hay  fair, 
fai  n  night.  { 
Hay  sh.  ram, . 
iniglu  slwL 
,Hu!l„\Mth 
(ram  foreti. 
JFrmt  morn, 
(rain  forpiu.  ' 
Hull  foren. 
(aft  sh.  raiu. . 
•aftem.  1 
j  Hull,  with  , 
jsliowers  nin. 
tH.ul.iuilslift 
jnuxst  iit'drjv. 
(Dull.  w'th‘ 
showers  fiiul. 
i  Mom.  dull.  , 
isunsh.  ((.ly. 
|Fair,(lull,uiKl 
leold. 


AGRICULTURAL  REPORT. 

TiinouGiiouT  the  whole  of  February,  the  weather  continued  mild  and  open.  A 
keen  frost  set  in  on  the  1st  of  March,  which  has  continued  to  this  date,  accomp.anit.'d 

with  occassional  snow-showers.  Tho  mean  tcm|xjraturc,  for  the  last  two  weeks  in 
February,  was  39 i® ;  for  what  is  jyast  of  the  present  month,  little  more  than  34^^. 

This  winter  weather,  in  the  first  month  of  spring,  and  after  such  mild  weather  in  the 
preceding  months,  has  given  a  severe  check  'to  vegetation,  which,  by  the  end  of 
Februar}',  w'as  in  as  forw'ard  a  state  as  is  usual  about  the  end  of  March.  This  check 
may  prove  salutary  in  many  insUinces;  it  will  retard  the  ojxining  of  blossoms  on 
fruit-trv'cs  till  the  season  is  farther  advanced,  and  a  greater  chance  of  serene  weather, 
when  the  fruit  is  setting,  will  be  afforded.  The  frost  will  also  pulverize  the  surface 
of  all  stubborn  or  clay-soils,  and  prepare  a  kindly  bed  for  spring-seeds.  Plowing  be* 
ing  far  advanced,  little  anxiety  is  yet  felt  on  that  subject ;  but  as  few'  beans  have 
been  got  in,  the  earliest  opportunity  w'ill  be  embraced  for  that  operation. 

Wheat  has  already  suflered  by  the  frosts,  when  the  snow  lay  thin  on  the  surface. 
A  considerable  quantity  of  dung  has  been  carted  oul  of  late,  and  the  threshing-mill 
has  been  regularly  at  wrork: 

Prices  of  grain  have  fallen  since  our  last,  and  markets  continue  dull.  Seed  oats, 
indeed,  are  in  ret^uest  for  the  Highland  districts ;  in  other  species  of  grain  there  is 
little  doing.  Potatoes  are  plenty,  and  not  in  much  request.  Horses  have  improved  in 
j>rice  of  late,  and  cattle  and  sheep  find  ready  purchasers  with  rising  prices.  The  de¬ 
teriorated  state  of  the  turnips  has  at  present  forced  more  than  the  ordinary  number 
of  fat  cattle  into  the  market,  consequently  butchers  are  a  little  shy  ;  but  this  glut 
will  soon  be  exhausted,  and  a  farther  advance  in  the  meat-market  may  be  expected 
before  midsummer.  Sp^ulators  in  grain  still  anticipate  a  brisk  market  for  wheat  in 
the  summer  months,  u  it  is  known  that  a  supply  for  Ireland  is  wanted* 

Perthshire^  13/ft  March  1424. 


Average  of  Rain,  1.554  inches.  ^ 


I « 


t'l, 


m 


\i'  i 


,  ii;i'll,  ’ll  * 


lu’gi^^ter. — Cmr^e  nf  Exchange,  SjC. — Jiankru^>ts.  3Sl 

Course  of  Exchange,  London,  March  12 - Amsterdam,  12:1.  Ditto  at  si-rht, 

11.  IH.  Hotterdam,  12  :  2.  Antwerp,  12  :  3.  Hamburgh,  37  :  5.  Altona,  37  ;  (>. 
I’lrW  ‘i  clays  sight,  25  :  60.  Bourdeax,  25  :  80.  Frankfort -on-the-Mainc,  155*. 
',i  iclricl,  3li^  30^.  Leghorn,  46^.  Genoa,  43^.  Naples,  384. 

1  i.>bon,*5l.  Oporto,  5l\.  Rio  Janeiro,  48.  Dublin,  94  ^  cent.  Cork,  94  it  cent. 

r  ikes  of  Bullion,  P  oz — Portugal  Goldin  bars,  il.Oi.OnO — Foreign  Gold  in  liars. 
Doubloons,  £*.3h14ii0.— New  Dollars,  jC.Ow 4 « 9 4»— Silver  in  liars, 

Standard,  il.On  1«1U. 

Premiums  of  Insurance. — Guernsey  or  Jersey,  25s.  a  30s. — Cork  or  Dublin,  25s.  a 

1^,1- _ Belfast.  25s.  a  30s.— Hambro’,  20s.  a  50s.— Madeira,  20s.  a  30s.— Jamaica, 

10s.  u  50s.— Greenland,  out  and  home,  6  gs.  a  12  gs. 


Weekly  Prices  of  the  Public  Funds,  from  Feb.  18,  to  March  10,  1821. 


Feb.  18.  Feb.  25.  | 

i  March  3. 

1 

j  March  lO.I 

Bank  Stock . 

238  2384 

_ 

1  __  ! 

i 

:l  cent,  reduced . 

924 

—  1 

j 

;l  V'  cent,  consols . 

f)U  9IS 

94 

921 

qi  <lo. . . . . 

—  10()| 

1 

i  cent,  do . .  . 

1024  102^ 

— 

Ditto  New  do . 

lOOJ  106| 

1074 

1074 

India  Stock . 

277  277 

— 

- Bonds . 

70  71  78  80 

78 

80 

Exchctpicr  bills,  (£.  1000) . 

32  37  45  42 

52 

54 

(amsols  for  account . 

914 

91| 

93 

French  5  ^  cents . 

95  fr.  50  c.  99  fr.  50c. 

1 

100  fr _ 1 

Alpu\bt:tical  List  of  English  Bankrupts,  announced  between  the  20th 

of  .lanuary  and  the  20th  of  February  1824:  extracted  from  the  London  Gazette. 


AU'xaniler,  J.  rhiswell-street,  stable-keeper. 

Hates,  s.  Ttpum,  cT*m-merchant. 

|*«  m ,  T.  Hroad-court,  Wallbrook,  wine-mercliant. 
ilinl,  U.  llollybush-place,  Bethnal-green,  ealico- 
ihcr. 

Howin,  W.  WiimiiiRton,  Salop,  «hopkee]>er. 

Hrulpts,  J.  and  J.  Ilew,  Bristol,  brewers, 
l-ri ‘.’dbent,  W.  Huddersfield,  w<x)lst«plcr. 
liuKkIchurst,  J.  Phoside  Hainict,  Derbyshire, 
ciitton  cord  manufacturer. 

Brtiwnc,  T,  Duke-street,  GrosA'enor-square,  plum- 

bt*r. 

Cannon,  W.  Molyneux-street,  Portman-square, 

trroocr. 

<  hill,iuw,>rth,  E.  and  T.  Cooper,  Redditch,  War- 
^''.‘Ldiire,  needle-makers, 
ne.  W.  Darkhouse-lane,  Billingsgate,  victualler. 

J  (mke,  J.  t'rorne,  Somersetshire,  clothier, 
c  r.:;ua^  Sloane-strect,  Chelsea,  merchant 
reswcll,  J,  Huddersfield,  woolstaplcr. 
c  riRs,  R.  Harley  Tower,  Shropshire,  maltster. 

J  r  W.  Leeds,  drysalter. 
c  ro^er,  J.  Wakefield,  corn-factor. 

Idington,  apothecary. 

Altrincham,  Cheshire,  shopkeeper. 
h.  Dunlop,  Great  Portland- 

*^millineTB. 

Kennington  Oval,  brass-founder. 

UodH  w  Paddington,  stone-mason, 

^^rer  ’  P^per^anging  manufac- 

j[;habcery-lane,  law-stationer. 

*•  Orchards,  Bosbury,  Her^ordshire, 
j^^ber-mcrchant 

^1^0.  Uwl-lane,  Manchester,  warehouseman. 

Mews  West,  Portman-square, 

2r“^-*^t,  merchant 
Oatenita  *  Middlesex,  carpenter. 

merchanU 

ShJalL?**  -*•  H.  Sampson,  and  R.  A.  Smith, 
raanufacturm  o€  metal- wares. 


Hall,  J.  Stockport,  grocer. 

Hargreaics,  W.  WTlitc  Ash,  Lancashire,  cotton- 

spinner. 

Hobley,  S,  james-street,  Covent-garden,  IxHit  and 

shoe  maker. 

Holden,  J.  Brokers’-row,  Moorficlds,  ironmonger. 

Honevsett,  >V.  Dalston,  carpenter. 

Houghton,  A.  Huddersfield,  gnM*er. 

Howard,  J.  T.  and  N.  Houghton,  Lancashire,  hat- 
manufacturers. 

Hughes,  J.  Wootl-street,  Chcaiisido,  tavern-keeper. 

Jeremy,  J.  Great  Surrey-street  Illackfriars’-road, 
lincii-<lrai*rr. 

Jones,  C.  WVIshpool,  draper. 

Jones,  E.  and  J.  Norris,  Budge-row,  stationers. 

Kelsey,  IL  Pall  Mall,  milliner. 

Kershke,  W.  Exeter,  brarier. 

Kinncar,  J.  Brighton,  banker. 

Lamb,  J.  Newman-street,  Oxford-street,  clock- 
muker. 

l,aml),  S.  (Theapside,  hatter. 

Lciadcr,  El.  jun.  Wilson-street,  E’insbury-Squarc, 
upholsterer. 

I^eak,  T.  Kelpingham,  Lincolnshire,  victualler. 

Lloyd,  D.  Banksidc,  Southwark,  timber-merchant 

Matthews,  M.  and  J.  Hopkins,  Rochester,  coal- 
merchants. 

Mee,  J.  Myton,  Hull,  merchant 

Miller,  It  Paternostcr-row,  bookseller. 

Montgomery,  T.  John-street,  Spitalficlds,  silk* 
manufacturer. 

Nash,  T.  Garden-row,  Southwark,  merchant. 

Newliouse,  G.  W.  Little  Brook-street,  llaiiovcr- 
square,  tailor. 

Nichols,  O.  Bristol,  victualler. 

Nicholson,  R.  North  Shields,  ship-owner. 

Nokes,  E.  Norwich,  merchant 

Nuttall,  J.  W'(XNl-ro^  Mill,  near  Bury,  Lancashire, 
cotton-spinner. 

Packer,  R.  li’okenhouse-yanl,  packer. 

Pearson,  T.  Harringthor^,  Yorkshire,  miller. 

Pomey,  S.  Shepton  Mallet,  grocer. 


r 


.V* 


rcrkinx,  J.  Upnrr  Thaincs-street,  statioiipr. 
lVisi*nt,  M.  W .  SL  Jajn«>’s  Walk,  Clerkenwell, 
tal>li*-i‘loth  maimfai’turer. 

I).  H.  Tottenliam  (’ourt-roa<l,  proccr. 
l»iin,  T.  n.  Kxwic'k,  Devonshire,  ]>ai)er-niaker. 
I'inek,  .1.  Chichester,  linen-draper. 

I’riee,  '1'.  IKaekletou,  Northamptonshire,  baker. 
Ihirdy,  K.  Mark-lane,  broker. 

Hiehiinls,  T.  Hireh mills,  SUiflTordshire,  miller. 
Hist,  C.  Ix)mlwr(l-strect,  nuetioneer. 

IbK?,  .1.  Torjwint,  Cornwall,  mcrehant. 
Honaldson,  J.  .1.  Ilroa<1-strcet  placv,  merchant. 
Sayers,  .1.  I.ittle  \’annouth,  Suffolk,  wine  and 
brandy  merchant. 


Sciitterpood,  T.  Nottingham,  victualler. 

.Shaw,  J.  Wakefield,  land-surveyor. 

Smalley,  R.  Rontefraet,  meieer. 

Soloman,  A.  Clare-e-ourt,  Drury-L'ine,cloUies-Mltx 
man. 

Sneade,  \V.  M'hlteehureh,  Salop,  timbcr-meri'baiii. 
I'arling,  T.  S.  I.eyton,  Kssex.  tailor. 

Trotman,  T.  Dursley,  (Jloueestershire.  mealnun. 
Turlievillc,  J.  Caruni  l»ion,  llcrcfonlshirc,  tiuilxt- 
dealer. 

Vale,  T.  Ix^-alley,  Long  Acre,  ct^ach- joiner. 
W'harton,  T.  Finsbury-place,  tailor. 

W’hincup,  W.  ^■ork,  snirit-merchanL 
Worsley,  ll.  Plymoutn,  dealer. 


Ali’iiaueticat.  List  of  Scotch  Bankruptcies  and  Dividends,  announced 
February  1824  ;  extracted  from  the  Edinburgh  Gazette. 


SEQU  EST  R  at  ions. 

Raird,  Nkxil  Hugh,  merchant  in  Edinbtirgh  and 
quarricr  at  l.tK‘hbrooin,  near  Falkirk. 

Cl.arke,  Anibrose,  vintner  and  innkeeper  in  Dum« 
fries. 

Darling,  James,  manufacturer  at  Cumletlge  Mill, 
near  Dunse. 

(Jibb  &  Muir,  merchants  in  Olasgow. 

Haig,  James,  i»mmon  brewer  in  (Jlasgow’. 

Hogg,  John,  masrn  and  builder  in  Paxton. 

M'tiill,  (Juintin,  boot  .and  shoe-maker.  Contents 
iqH>n-Ayr. 

Pearson,  Robert,  mill-niastcr  and  corn-dealer  at 
'J'homa.'-ton-mill. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Iloyd,  RolK'rt  .and  Andrew,  manufacturers  in  In- 
’  nerleithcn ;  by  J.  Eekford,  Peebles. 

M ‘Alpine,  James,’ general  mcrchiuit  and  trader  at 


Corpach,  near  Fort-William;  by  Jas.  WiUm 
Johnstone,  iieeountant  in  (Jrcenix-k. 

M‘I.e(Kl,  Rev.  John,  minister  and  builder  in  Cku. 
gow  ;  by  James  Kerr,  .aeeountant  there. 

M'Nair,  Alexander,  merchant  in  Dingwall;  by 
James  Cray,  merchant  in  Inverness. 

Paterson,  David,  lateliankcr  .and  insunancc  hritkor 
in  Edinburgh ;  by  James  Inglis,  hinker  there. 

Perth  Foundry  Company ;  by  11.  Liinlsay,  mer¬ 
chant  in  Perth. 

Steel,  ArchilMid,  hardware-mcrdiant  in  Ayr;  by 
1*.  Cowan,  agent  there. 

Stewart,  Charles  mcreluintin  Ihbtacree;  by  Hugh 
Watt,  Dunkeld. 

Wright,  J.amcs,  jun.  merchant  in  Glasgow;  by 
John  Fraser,  merchant  there. 

Wylie,  Alex.  Kate  manufarturer  in  Glasgow ;  by 
1*.  Urown,  merchant  tliere. 


BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  DEATHS, 


BIUTllS. 

185,\  July  10.  At  Juncae'h,  the  Lady  of  J.  S. 
InnH'V,  Esq.  a  son. 

Ih'j'l.  Jan.  ‘JO.  At  Rome,  the  Lady  of  William 
llcrries  Ker,  Esq.  a  daughter. 

•Jl.  At  Terrvglcf  House,  Mrs  Alexander  Gor¬ 
don,  a  daughter. 

‘iCi.  At  Ca.stlciTaig,  tlic  Right  lion.  I.aily  Na¬ 
pier,  a  daughter. 

‘JH.  At  I.iveriHwl,  the  Ijidy  of  Amhibald  Max- 
wi'II,  Es<{.  a  son. 

Feb.  J.  At  laindon,  the  Lady  of  Lieub-Colonel 
LiiuLsay,  a  soiu 

—  ,\t  Royal  llarracks,  Dublin,  the  I.ady  of 
Ch.arlcs  Short,  bth  dragotui  guards,  a  daugh¬ 
ter. 

Mis  In  ine,  J.?,  Northumberland  Street,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  a  M>n. 

•1  .At  Cnion  Place,  .Abcnlecn,  Mrs  Hunter,  of 
Tillery,  a  daughter. 

.1.  lii  Dominick -Street,  Dublin,  her  Grace  Uie 
Ducht'ss  of  Leinster,  a  daughter. 

—  .At  Newton  Stewart,  tlie  Lady  of  Robert  Ait- 
ken,  Esq.  a  son. 

fi.  In  Rutland  S<iuarc,  Dublin,  the  Countcs.s  of 
Ilcetive,  a  daughter. 

—  In  Dukc-Street,  Westminster,  the  Lady  of 
the  late  Dr  Carter,  of  his  Mtdesty’s  hth  hussars, 
a  son. 

—  In  Ru-sael  Sqiuue,  Lonilon,  the  Lady  of  P. 
Gr.ant.  Ijki.  of  Red  Castle,  a  riaughter. 

K.  Mrs  \V.  Ruchanan,  Drummond  Place,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  a  daughter. 

—  .At  18,  ifiU  Street,  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Halker- 
ston  Manners,  a  daughter. 

—  At  Nuttall,  Lancashire,  Mrs  Grant,  a  daugh¬ 
ter. 

9.  In  Grmvcnor  .Square,  London,  the  Right 
Hon.  Lady  Petre,  a  son.  ^ 

U.  At  Kitton  Hall,  Stamford,  the  Lady  of  Ste¬ 
phen  Eaton,  Ksq.  a  son. 

a  W  ellington  Siuarc,  Ayr,  MralliU,  DaiUy, 


Feb.  12.  At  R  othmaise,  M rs  Forbes,  younger  of 
BlaekfonI,  a  son. 

—  At  Dee-Street,  Aberdeen,  the  Lady  of  (  apt 
Arrow,  R.  N.,  commanding  the  coast  guanl  of 
that  district,  a  daughter. 

14.  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Tumor,  of  Tumcrhall, 
a  son. 

1.5.  At  Whitehall,  the  Lady  of  Janies  Dinwul- 
die.  Esq.  a  son  and  heir. 

—  At  No.  14,  Coates  Crescent,  Edinburgh,  the 
Lady  of  Adam  Hay,  Esq.  a  son. 

—  .At  Barroek  House,  the  Lady  of  John  Sin¬ 


clair,  Es(i.  a  son.  ^ 

17.  At  the  house  of  Mrs  Walker,  in  G^m  s- 
.Street.  Edinburah.  the  Ladv  of  John  Hall,  ttq. 


.Street,  Edinburgh,  the  Lady  of  John  Hall,  Esq. 
jun.  of  Dunglass,  a  son. 

—  At  W  hitehall  Place,  London,  the  Right  Hon. 
Latly  James  Stuart,  a  son. 

—  At  Dulwicl),  Surrey,  the  Lady  of  David  Mel¬ 


ville,  Esq.  of  twins.  .  , 

IfJ.  At  Cramond,  Mrs  Hope  Johnstone,  oi  Aii- 


nandale,  a  son.  ,  .  p  n- 

24.  Mrs  Peddie,  4,  Great  King-Street,  Eiiin- 


burgh,  of  twin  sons. 

—  At  LathrUk,  Mrs  Johnston,  a  ..s 

27.  Mrs  Cleghom,  DundM-Street,  Edmburgti, 


O  •Oel*  »  •  ^  m _ tK# 

Lately.  At  Kelly,  In  the  county  of  Forftr,  wc 
Lady  or  the  Hon.  Colonel  Ramsay,  a  *00. 


At DnimitM^nd  Place,  Edinburgh,  Mrs 
Balfour,  of  El  wick,  a  daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 

1823.  July  17.  At  Bombay,  Ca^n 
Bengal  ('ommissariat,  to 

daughter  of  William  Graham,  rector  ol  UK  gnm- 
mar-school,  Haddington. 

Nov.  2d.  At  Trinulad,  PayjMitCT 
1st  Wert  India  regiment,  to  (Catherine 
widow  of  the  late  Dr  Jtdm  Moore,  lurg^ 

8th  (or  King’s)  regiment,  and  daughter  of 
Maciauchlan,  royal  engineen*  ,  rMitu 

1824.  Jon.  4.  At  Mancfaerter, 

Dempe^,  Esq.  surgeon,  John 

cal  Staff,  toCathartoo,  relict  of  thcjge 
ThouMOii,  Esq.  of  May-day  and  Woodww 


liefrister, — liankntpis.-^Birtlis, — Marriages. 
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abilities,  and  considerable  profcssiotial  talents, 
and  his  loss  is  deeply  ri'gretted  by  his  friends  mut 
brother  utlieers  ot  the  corps  to  whu-h  he  beloa({< 
ed,  anil  to  which  he  promised  to  be  a  most  va* 
iuable  ciciiuisition.” 

Aug.  At  Lucknow,  in  the  East  Indie's,  Major 
AlexiUider  Fortune,  of  the  I'Tth  regiment  of  Uen- 
gal  native  infantry,  and  AidHlc'-Camp  to  the  King 
of  Dude. 

‘Jj.  Mr  Jolm  Stevenson,  a  native  of  the  parish 
of  Melrose,  Itoxburglishire,  and  one  of  the  pro¬ 
prietors  of  the  Duiaiui  Chronicle,  George  Town, 
13tmerara.  He  lost  his  life  by  an  accident  tiuit 
befel  him  on  tlie  river  Oronoco,  lS|Mmish  Maine, 
South  America. 

Nov.  12.  At  llhu'k  River,  Poyais,  Mr  Thom.w 
Stenhouse,  son  of  the  late  Dr  Alexander  Sten- 
house,  Edinburgh. 

15.  At  Thatchheld,  St.  Elizabeth,  Jamaica,  in 
the  prime  of  life,  George  Forbes,  Esq. 

lo.  At  Roxburgh  Castle,  Jamaica,  Daniel  Vir¬ 
tue,  Esq.  son  of  the  late  Mr  Virtue,  formerly  te¬ 
nant  in  C'hoicelee,  llerwickshire. 

29.  At  Sympheropole,  Alfreil,  infant  son  of  Sul¬ 
tan  Kattc-Ghery-Gnm-Ghery. 

Dee.  18.  At  Demerary,  C'apt  Thomas  Toil,  late 
of  the  sliip  Guiaiua. 

182!.  Jan.  12.  At  the  manse  of  Mid-Calder, 
Mary  Ann  E.  Doiuildson,  youngest  ilaughter  of 
the  dcv'cased  Charles  Donaldson,  Esip  lute  of 
Calcutta. 

16.  At  Stockholm,  Field-Marshal  Count  Wrede. 
It  was  he  tliat  entered  upon  the  Arst  negixnations 
for  the  ehok>e  of  the  actual  King,  by  the  title  of 
Prince  Royal  of  Sweilen. 

—  At  Craggan,  near  Grantown,  Grace,  wife  of 
Captain  Grant,  of  Uallintomb,  in  the  68th  year  of 
her  age. 

17.  .At  Malta,  of  apoplexy.  Sir  Thomas  Mait¬ 
land,  G.C.H.  and  G.C.  II.,  C'oluiiel  of  the  lOtli  re¬ 
giment  of  fiK)t,  (iovernor  of  Malta,  Comiiiiuider 
of  the  Forc'es  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  l.ord 
High  Commissioner  of  the  Ionian  Islands. 

—  At  llrodie  House,  Jas.  Ilrodie,  F-sq.  of  Urodie. 

18.  At  Stromness,  Orkney,  in  the  72d  year  of 
her  age.  May  Munro,  Lady  of  Hector  Munro, 
Esij.  til  ere. 

20.  At  llalronald.  Miss  Janet  Macdonald,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  late  1).  Macdonald,  Esip  of  llal¬ 
ronald. 

25.  At  Roulogne,  Sir  Brooke  Bootliby,  Bart. 
1^.  The  Itev.  G.  P.  Uoileau  Pollen,  domestic  F.L.S.  of  Ashbourn  Hall,  in  the  county  ot  Derby, 
inaplain  jo  tlie  Right  Hon.  Lord  Northwiek,  and  in  his  80th  year. 

1.  in  the  cxmnty  of  Sur-  24.  At  Edinburgh,  Thomas  Ilowey,  Esq.  Akcld, 

:  Northumberland. 

—  At  Aberdeen,  Mrs  Margaret  M'Killigan,  wfe 
M* Arthur,  mer-  of  Alexander  VVel^ter,  Esq.  adviKate. 

—  At  Whiteleys,  Dundee,  Mr  David  Jolison, 
late  cashier  of  the  Ilundc'c  Banking  Company. 

—  At  Ashford,  Staines,  Middlesex,  John  'Uac, 
Esip  I'lte  merchant  in  London.  Mr  Rae  was  a  n.i- 
tive  of  Dumfrics-shire,  and  was  the  founder  of 
the  eminent  house  of  Reid,  Irving,  Co. 

25.  At  Northop,  Isle  of  Man,  John  Dennct, 
Esq.  of  Northop,  formerly  of  Glasgow. 

—  At  ('onviailoch,  Robert  Dica,  Esq.  at  the 
Tour  Castle,  Perthshire,  Robert  advanced  tqje  of  93. 

so.  younger  of  Craighall-Rattray,  —  At  his  house,  Gateside,  Laurence  Bonnar, 
Richardson,  daughter  of  the  late  Esq.  of  Ballingry,  Fifeshire. 
a,  of  Pitfour,  Esq.  26.  AtOrbo»t,  in  tlie  Isle  of  Sky,  Mrs  C’ami>- 

Bank,  seat  of  Ur  Christie,  Mr  bell,  of  Ensay. 

th,  of  Lauriston,  to  Mariim  Salk-  —  At  Stranraer,  James  Bowie,  Esip  Deputy 
ighterof  the  late  VViUiiam  Otto,  Commissary  General. 

lalkeith.  27.  At  Castle  Howard,  V'orkshire,  the  Right 

- -  Hon.  Margaret  Caroline,  Countess  of  Carlisle,  in 

DEATHS.  the  7l8t  year  of  her  age. 

At  Calcutta,  Dr  Thomas  Hog,  28.  At  Alloa,  Mr  Andrew  Haig. 

4  .1--  .  „  „  .  .  29.  AtEastloch,  in  theUjth  yearof  hisrga,  Mr 

John  Purdie,  farmer. 

—  At  Florence,  the  widow  of  the  late  I*rctcn- 
der,  aged  T2. 

5a  At  Cupar  Angus,  the  Rev.  Alexander  Allan, 
aged  71* — He  was  42  years  minister  of  the  First 
United  Associate  Congregation  in  that  place. 

—  At  Colinsburgh,  Alcx.  Coupcr,  Esq.  aged  82. 
51.  At  Aberdeen,  in  the  66th  year  of  his  age, 
Mr  John  Gill,  well  known  for  many  years  as  one 
of  the  principal  and  best  shipbuilders  m  that  place. 

Feb.  1.  At  Cheltenham,  in  the  78th  year  of  his 
age,  the  Rev.  Sir  Henry  Bate  Dudley,  Bart,  who, 
for  half  a  century,  has  heen  distinguished  in  the 
literary  and  political  world.  ’ 

—  At  Dublin,  Sir  Freilcrkk  FIoixl,  Bart  Cnsto* 


Utiirtu. .mu  i«  mu  ..w...  w. 

‘‘juiu  ii).  At  I»rcstl)ury.  the  Rev.  Sam.  Roberts,  of 
lliiamioii.  lUvtorand  Vicar  ot  the  Union  of  Mo- 
thVl  111  the  iitunty  of  Kilkenny,  to  Sarah,  daughter 
,1  the  Ute  Sir  Win.  Forbes,  Bart  of  Craigievar. 

1'  \t  St  (Jeorge’s,  Hanover  Square,  iojndon, 

I  rut-t'oloiH'l  Davies.  M.P.,  to  Augusta  Anne, 
,,aly  ihilil  of  the  late  Thomas  Champion  De  Cres- 

'  Mr  Mitchell,  merchant,  John’s 

strirt.  to  Jane,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Ur 

*:’'(!fAt  Summerville,  near  Dumfries,  William 
S\ine.  younger  of  Ryedale,  Esq.  to  Miss  Lilias 
iJabaigtoii,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Rev,  diaries 
M.utUml  Habmgloii,  A..M.  Rector  of  l*eterstow, 
lleiefonthire. 

—  At  l.yon  Cross,  parish  of  Ncilston,  Renfrew¬ 
shire,  Alexander  Craig,  Esq.  to  Miss  Agnes,  eldest 
ilauj'hter  of  the  late  Thomas  Cuthbertson,  Esq. 
of  Lvon  Cross. 

At  llebbiirii  Hall,  W'illiam  Henry  Lambton, 
K-j.  brother  of  Jolm  (Jeorge  I.iunbtou,  Esq.  M.P. 
for  the  aiuiity  of  Durham,  to  Henrictti,  second 
iLuighter  of  Cuthbert  EUiston,  Esip  M.P.  for 
Xmeiistlo. 

At  Hillside,  Leith  Walk,  J.  S.  Comlx;,  Esq. 
M.D.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  to 
Anne,  ilaughter  of  the  late  John  Thomson,  Esq. 
la-lth. 

.U  At  Leith,  Mr  J.  M'Leod,  merchant,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  to  Christina,  fourth  daughter  of  the  lute 
Wiiiiani  lx>udon,  Esip  Kerse  Hall. 

Fik  2.  At  Dumfries,  Mr  John  Thomson,  Max- 
welltown,  late  mereh.ant  in  Manchester,  to  Miss 
Klizalx'th,  only  daughter  of  Francis  Beattie,  Esip 
Dumfries. 

.X  Alexander  Vernor,  Esq.  of  Holmes,' to  Ma- 
tiUii,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  John  'Taylor, 
A.\l.  lltvUrrof  thcgraminar-schixjl,  Musselburgh. 

I.  At  Ciulerwood,  Thomas  Pelham  Hood,  Esip 
iif'-pringinount,  ixmnty  of  Antrim,  Ireland,  to 
Mivi  Keiineily,  only  daughter  of  John  Kennedy, 
r-vp  of  CnderwixMi. 

.x  At  Saiidaig,  Lieut.  John  Mactlonald,  74th  re- 
pnnoit,  to  l^abella,  only  daughter  of  Mr  H.  Mae- 
‘uinald,  8.milaig. 

10.  At  Gl.\sgow,  Mr  John  Smith,  accountant,  to 
Margaret,  youngest  ilaughter  of  George  Lewis, 
Lni.  niereluant,  Gbisgow. 

1^.  The  Rev.  G.  P.  T 

i  _  _ 

Iteitor  of  Little  Ikxikh^,  m  me  couniy  01  sur- 
fj'y*  to  Klizabeth,  eldest  surviving  ilaughter  of  Sir 
Hall,  Bart  of  Uunglass. 

lb.  At  I»ai.sley,  Mr  Patrick  G.  M'Arthur,  mer- 
‘naiit,(,iasgi)w,  toAnn  Frances  M‘Alpin,ilaugh- 
ter  of  Upt.  Archiliald  M'Alpin,  Slst  regiment. 

David  Welsh,  Ewp  younger 
>1  oilin,  W.  S.  to  Margaret,  ilaughter  or  the  late 
^  Ross,  21st  Royal  Scots  Fusileers. 

.0.  At  (.rrenock,  Charles  F.  Reeves,  Esq.  of  the 
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the  Royal  Gwtge  ^t-In'dia- 
''e'hjr^KiSSi^  •on  of  the  late  Captain  Hog  of 

•  ^  ®  fever.  Lieutenant 

( har^  ^  Itoyal  Engineers,  only  son  of 

of  Ballindoiih.  The  following 
‘“•iternrSl^  character  of  this  very  amiable  and 
»•  '^hose  premature  death 

knewtriL^  rtwe^edly  Umented  by  aU  who 
iiivrt«!Ii*^  fppe-tred  lately  in  the  London  Star, 
by  his  Commanding  Of- 
•‘"Wce  th.  tegret  we  have  to  an- 

^  Lieutenant  Hay,  of  the  royal 
A**  the  island  w  Ceylon  in  the 
Augiut  last.  lieutenant  Charles 
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Register,— -Deaths.  CManh 


llittiilmum,  and  lately  M.P.  for  the  amnty  of 
Wexfunl. 

Feb.  tf.  At  JeiUmrgh,  Mrs  Joan  RutherfonI, 
widow  of  the  lute  Thomas  Scott,  Fjoi. 

—  At  F^linburgh,  Mr  John  Nicholson— a  youth 
of  gn^t  attainments  and  high  promiM'.  During 
an  attcnilance  of  six  vears  at  the  High  School,  and 
two  st'ssiuns  at  the  L’niveriity,  he  distinguished 
hiinsclf  in  every  braiuh  of  knowledge  to  which 
his  mind  was  appli^*  His  aeHiuaintam'C  with 
ancUiit  gcs'graphy  was  singularly  minute  and  ac¬ 
curate;  and  his  beautiful  ik*lincations  of  the  clns- 
sii-al  countries  still  remains  U>  jmide  his  fellow- 
studenU  anil  their  successors  in  tne  same  pursuit. 
'I'hc  exifllcnt  endowments  of  hi*  understanding 
Ix'ing  united  with  the  virtues  that  most  adorn 
youth— iloeility,  moilesty,  swwtneas  of  temper, 
and  kindness  of  heart— he  eoiKnliated  Iherespce-t 
and  aftfcetion  of  all  that  knew  him;  while  the 
skuderiies*  and  delicacy  of  his  frame,  indicating 
too  plainly  that  ho  was  not  long  for  this  worlii, 
dcejH*neii  the  impression  of  his  estimable  (plan- 
tie's,  and  excited  a  melancholy  interest,  which  will 
not  permit  him  to  be  speedily  forgotten,  either  by 
the  directors  or  the  e'ompanioiis  of  his  studios. 

—  At  Kelligray,  in  Harris,  Mrs  Margaret  Mae- 
Uxxl,  relict  of  DoiuUd  Macleod,  Fsej.  of  Ucmera, 
agial  77. 

X  At  Ixindon,  the  Right  Hon.  the  ('ountess  of 
Harrington. 

—  Mr  Alex.  .Vrmstrong,  builder,  Ixsipold  Place, 
Edinburgh. 

1.  At  }>tar  Itank,  Anstruther,  youngest  son  of 
Robert  Ihittiillo,  Esq. 

—  At  London,  .Sir  .lohn  .Simeon,  one  of  the 
Masters  of  tlie  t'ourt  of  t’h.'Uieery. 

—  At  Bisham  .Ablx'y,  (icneral  Vansittart,  eldest 
son  of  (leorge  Vansittart,  Ks(i. 

5.  At  B;dharTy,  parish  of  Alyth,  Margaret  Ca¬ 
meron,  aginl  1(X)  years  and  five  months.  She  re- 
tainisl  all  her  faeultie.s,  and  could  walk  without 
as.sistani'C  till  lately.— She  had  been  three  times 
Hurried,  but  hail  lived  a  widowed  life  for  nearly 

jO  yiMpi. 

—  .\t  Ix'ith  Hall,  Mrs  Hay,  of  Rannes. 

—  .At  .MviTthoriH?  Hall,  near  W  akefield,  John 
Jackson,  F.s;|.  ngcii  54. 

i't,  .At  rhavies  Inn,  Ixindon,  Horatius,  second 
son  of  Alex.  Fraser,  Ksq. 

—  At  Suiibury,  near  Edinburgh,  Janies  Haig, 
junior,  Esip 

—  At  lauder,  in  thoTod  year  of  his  age,  and 
4tthof  hi*  ministrv,  the  Rev.  Roliert  Colville, 
Pastor  to  tlie  first  Lfnited  AssiH’iate  Congregation 
m  that  place. 

7.  At  the  iniurse  of  Alloa,  Mrs  Jean  Bald,  ppou.se 
of  the  Rev.  J.ames  Maxton. 

—  At  Eitiiiburgh,  Mrs  Agnes  W'illiamson,  spouse 
of  fdr  W  in.  .''cott,  of  the  Bill  Cliamber,  aged  tin. 

K.  At  the  inan.se  of  Rosskeen,  Roas-shire,  the 
Rev.  John  Ross. 

—  At  Wells,  Mrs  Fiddes,  wife  of  Mr  Fiddes, 
.agiil  7.5. 

1(*.  At  Edinburgh,  Kenneth  M'Kcnzio,  Esq. 
n|»oth<x'ary. 

—  At  F^linburgh,  Mrs  Isabella  Mitchell,  wife  of 
Mr  Robt'rt  Punbe,  music-seller. 

—  At  Faiinburgh  Mrs  John  Forman,  senior. 

—  At  Fxiinburgb,  Andrew  Rennet,  Fsq. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Lieut,-('uloiiel  Rolrertson, 
kite  of  the  21st  regiment,  or  Scot*  Fusileers. 

II.  At  Greenock,  the  well-known  Alex.mder 
Cuthill,  aged  7S.  1  le  was  Ixim  in  the  parish  of 
IX*nny,  Stirlingshire,  on  Uie  day  the  Iwttlc  w.is 
fought,  whidi  took  plju-*'  at  Frdkirk,  within  a  few 
mik's  of  his  birth-place,  Indween  tlie  ford's  of  the 
Pretendt'r  .ind  the  tnxips  of  GeiK'ral  Hawley. 
He  was  bred  a  eabinet-innKer  in  Glasgow,  and  for 
some  time  aflerwariU  followed  that  business  on 
boartl  an  V^t-lndi,im.in,  in  which  service  he 
amassed  •everal  hundred  pounds.  The  whole  of 
this  money,  however,  he  sjxnt  in  laindon  with 
some  actors,  and  afterwarils  took  to  that  luofes- 


sion  himself,  and  soon  attaineil  to  considcmh', 
emincmv  in  it.  He  was  for  nuuiy  ye;us 
of  nearly  the  whole  of  the  provincial  !. 

the  north  of  England,  and  was  the  miar  t 
bringing  into  notice  several  ix'rsoiis  who  h,!’ 
wiK-e  disUnguished  thcm.'iclves,  among  wh.«:n  I . 
the  late  Mr  Cooke.  He  was  very  unfortiiiut.-  m 
some  of  hi*  sjieeulations,  and  lost  a  eoiKuJcriljl.' 
sum  of  money  by  building  a  tht'atre  at  Newa  tic 
For  the  last  two  years  of  his  life  he  ha.s  i..' 
GreeiKK'k  under  the  care  of  some  of  his  re!ati(.r.‘ 
The  day  previous  to  his  death  he  was  in  his  u  u  i 
state  of  health,  and  winverseii  witli  the  utm.iit 
calmnesaand  rooollec'tion  with  a  gentleman  irnu 

Glasgow  who  visited  him.  He  iios'ies.sed  won  lir- 
ful  jxiwcrs  of  memory,  and  could  repeat  tin-  wlio'e 
of  the  Scriptures  with  the  exeei»tioii  of  a  h  ,v 
chapters,  luid  all  the  metre  P.salnis. 

Feb.  11.  At  Gleiimuick,  at  tlie  very  .1(11.111  o.l.k,' 
of  no  years,  Peter  Grant,  alias  Dubraek,  long  .1  . 
tinguished  by  the  api>eIlatioii  of  ll.e  Ciili.kli  i 
Hero,  having  fought  iii  that  nicinor.ihle  .m  l  ,!(■ 
eiaive  ac'lion.  His  funeral,  which  took  pliwviu 
Saturday  week,  was  attended  by  upwar  of  »■  i 
]*co|)le,  who  came  from  all  quarters  of  ihe  ur 
rounding  country,  to  the  extent  of  many  mile,  t » 
luy  their  last  tribute  of  ri'spevt  to  the  (lepumi 
hero.  In  tlie  true  Highl.ind  style,  thrix' 
were  stationed  at  the  head  of  tlic  eoihn,  pi  tini  ; 
the  favourite  tune  of  the  wriod  of  l  ullt).‘l(  ii*, 
•*  W'lia  wailna  fight  for  Charlie’s  right,"  while  tlu* 
company  present  were  not  nninuidfnl  of  ihnr 
wuntwd  iHirtion  of  mountain  dew,  fmlshii)};  i;]t. 
wards  or  an  anchor  of  whisky  bt  fore  priKtwinu; 
to  the  plai'e  of  interment. 

12.  At  .'Stonehaven,  in  the  2Rth  year  of  his  .i»(', 
Mr  George  Main,  late  of  the  mcri'antile  houx-  ef 
Messrs  Isaac  Low  and  Co.  Liver]Hx»l. 

—  At  Falinburgh,  Duncan  Robeilson,  Km|.  i  f 
Carton  Vale,  and  of  F'riendsliip,  .''aint  hliralHlh, 
Jamaica. 

—  At  C.xssingmy,  in  the  parish  of  Carnlire,  .ina 
Brown,  at  the  advaiuxil  age  of  eighly-thriv.  .''hr 
wa*  born  at  Caisingray,  and  residwl  there  during 
the  whole  of  her  life.  Fifty  years  ago  she  Iwl 
three  children,  a  son  and  two  daughters,  at  one 
birth,  who  are  still  alive,  and  have  all  lannlie. 
She  worked  a.s  a  rcajicr  for  sixty-tliree  suavs-Mve 
harvests  at  Cassingray. 

13.  At  .Sen wick- House,  Ijuly  Gordon,  vjv'Um’oI 
Sir  John  (kmlon,  Bart  of  Farlston. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Capt.  Nisbef  (rion,  It.  N. 

14.  At  Fr(x?lan«1,  Erskine,  Mrs  PeiieloiH'  I.(s>!if 
Johnston,  sjiouse  of  Major  Walker,  late  l-'d  f<>>t- 

—  At  Argyle  Park,  Mis.*  Ann  Canipln'll.  il<le! 
daughter  of  the  late  Mr  Alexander  Campbell,  ti 
Inverary.  ,,  ,, 

1.5.  At  Auldbar,  Patrick  Chalmers.  Fjki-  of  Aul.  • 
bar,  in  the  eighty-.sevctith  year  of  his  .ige. 

—  At  the  M.inse  of  Kilwinning,  sudJenly,  me 
Rev.  James  Steven,  n.inkster  of  Kilwinning.^ 

18.  At  Craigforth-Housc,  Colonel  George  Lallan- 
der  of  Craiguirth. 

ly.  At  Edinburgh,  Robert  S<?ott,  Esq. 

—  At  Carron  Vwe,  Robert,  second 
late  Duncan  Robertson,  Esq.  of  Carron'vale. 

21.  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  John  Ramsay,  soliator, 
Supreme  Court*.  . ,  , 

LAtelv.  At  ^wick,  Mrs  Forster, 
late  Ralph  Forster,  Esip,  and  sister  of  "dm 
Greive,  Em.  of  Ord  House,  aged  78- 

—  At  Stamford-hill,  Mr*  Rafllc*,  mother  of  Nr 
Stamford  Raffles,  Lieut  Governor  of  Henwo  i”- 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  William  Hanken,  wc  oj 
Calcutta.  -  nf 

—  AtCathcart  Manie,  county  of  Rmfttw.  w 
a  short  illness,  Rob^  Dow,  Esq.  A.M. 
of  the  Rev.  David  Dow, 
in  the  2I)th  year  of  his  age,  and  inuch  tw 
of  tlie  afl'u  Uonatc  attachment  of  I"*  i 

of  a  numerous  circle  of  rcspectoblc  friend*  a* 
quaintances. 


J.  RuUivcn  Son,  Pr’intcn. 


